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ABSTRACT 

This document provides an alphabetical list of 
programs designed to improve the science education of minority groups 
and to increase their participation in science and science-related 
careers. Minority refers to such racial and/or ethnic groups as 
Blacjcs , Chicanos/Mexican Amer icans , Native Americans/American 
rndi^ns, and Puerto Ricans. Programs in science include the physical 
and biological sciences; engineering and technical fields; health 
sciences; agriculture; science education and counseling; and some 
social sciences such as anthropology, psychology', and geography. 
Projects to improve mathematics competence were included only when 
they were an integral part of a larger program to improve scientific 
capabilities of minority students. Each entry includes an 
alphabetical number , program title, discipline, locat ion , • educational 
level, minority group involved/targeted, program d)ates, amount of 
funding, source of funds, number of participants, description, and 
name/address of contact person. An overview of the inventory 
(including scope; methodology; and descriptive profile by 
disciplines, minority group, educational levels, and program costs), 
description of programs illustrating approaches taken to increase 
minority participation, comments on using the inventory, and In 
annotated bibliography of other program inventories are provided. 
Also provided are three indices: an alphabetical listing of programs 
and a breakdown of programs by educational level and by discipline. 
(JN) 
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AAAS OFFICE OF OPPORTUNITIES U\ SCIENCE 



THE MAJOR PURPOSES OF THE 008 ARE; 

to increase tlie number of minorities, women and the hatidicapped in 
the natural, social and applied sciences; 

* to increase the kinds of opportunities available to these cirou|)S; 

* to increase the participation of minority, women and handicapped 
scientists and engineers in pol i cy-makinci , advisory and manacierial 
posi tions . 

TO FULFILL THESE PURPOSES, the COS is involved in iiiany^ procjrams 
and activities. It functions as a 'M/^'K.^A.w.r.^ on information con- 
cerning women, minorities and the handicapped; it acts as 
-• '/j ^'//. >> / ,:.•;'<'/:,;/ ' ^!'ju}ri i >^>ii' to he'p coor^dinate equal oppor- 
tunity efforts; it works with the . -^^ ( Vrr::'.^? on 
problems dealing with the recruitment, education and utilization of 
women, minority and handicapped scientists; and i-iilr'^i Hir AAAr it 
encourages the increased participation of those groups and the con- 
sideration of issues concerning them in all programs and activities 
of the Association. 

UNDER THE GUIDANCE OF ITS ADVISORY COMMITTEE AND PANELS, 
tlie Office has developed numerous programs to implement its objectives. 
The r ^ -^j' r!'.}ior'.rj w^.^^nr^- . ^^ - / / ^7 wa s held in December 1975 

to addr'ess the i'ssues of the unique situation of minority women who 
face; both racial or ethnic and gender-based biases in their pursuit 
of s,€ience careers. The Double Bi nd: The Price of Being a Minority 
Woman 1n Sci ence, published in 1976, is a report of this conference, 
the 'first such meeting of minori ty women in science. The C(V!jcf\'}ir.: 
.V'/. ^ !>:. :-:^--ir}i<^c, held as part of the AAAS Annual Meeting in 
Boston, February 19-21, 1976, assessed this country's efforts to bring 
about an adequate representation of minorities in the sciences. Pro- 
ceedings will be published. The Project on Ji^itivr^ Arnrvi i\i>ii^ in !'^''lo}u^r 
is investigating the problems and developing strategies for improving 
the science education and opportunities available to Native Americans. 
It is also developing programs on ethnoscience and e thnomedicine , and 
on' altering the attitudes of the general public and educators that 
are detrimental to Native American progress in technical fields. The 
/Vv>,;,-,jvt oyi the Handicapped in Science seeks to improve the status and 
participation of handicapped scientists and to improve science education 
available to handicapped youth. One activity is to make professional 
meetings completely accessible to the physically disabled, as it 
recently did with the AAAS Annual Meeting. Renters of nij^orit ij _a}id_ 
l^oneyi rno:essionalG , published in 1975 , is an assessment of the uses 
and benefUs of ros'ters as tools to achieve equal opportunity. 



The OOS welcomes ideas, suggestions and help from, all who are interested. 
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Ttv} preparation and publication of this inventory of science education 
projects for minorities was first proposed because of a need articulated by 
members of the AAAS advisory group, the Committee on Opportunities in Science. 
The broadly experienced minority scientists and educators on that committee 
expressed the conviction that there existed ample experience on preparing 
minority people for careers in science, experience that was not being utilized. 
Because the information on what has been done has not been readily available, 
each group that has sought to develop a program to improve science education for 
minority students has had to "reinvent the wheel." Persons who had "learned the 
hard way" were not being used effectively or efficiently as critics or resource 
persons in setting up science education programs for minority students. In 
their view, progress toward an increase in minority participation in the sciences 
is actually being hampered by a communications gap. 

Neithet v/as it possible, without a compilation of this information, to 
obtain an overall picture of the extent and emphasis of the total national 
effort in this area. Without a comprehension of what the efforts have been 
and how well or how poorly they hc^e responded to the problem of underrepre- 
sentation of minorities in the sciences, it was clearly not possible to evaluate 
the effort nor to make policy recommendations. 

The AAAS Committee on Opportunities in Science, therefore, thought this 
inventory and an evaluation of its substance ought to be a first order of busi- 
ness. The present publication does not achieve all that we had hoped for. 
The most important phase, the evaluation and recommendations, remains to be 
done. But the basic task of compiling and publishing the inventory of projects 
is now done. It is not fully comprehensive. Despite efforts to contact and 
follow up with many different organizations and individuals involved or possibly 
involved in projects suitable for inclusion in this publication, some programs . 
have been missed. Some were missed because persons just did not respond, others 
because of a self-selection process which led individuals to exclude very small 
or non-funded efforts. Still others may have been lost in the layers between tht 

heads of institutions and those individuals who were actuallv involved in efforts. 
Elapsed time itself has undoubtedly made some information hard to recover. 

It is hoped that the publication of this information will stimulate people 
to send to the AAAS Office of Opportunities in Science any materials that may have 
been left out. If sufficient valuable information comes in response to this docu- 
ment, it can be compiled and collected for an addendum and published at a later 
date. 

The wide variety of program information received and included in the 
Inventory leads one to believe that almost all types of possible programs are 
represented in this document. It is hoped that the user of this Inven tory will 
be able to take advantage of the knowledge, expertise and skills that 'a 1 ready 
exist among concerned individuals and will be able to add their own subtle 
adaptations that make a program more suitable for his or her particular region, 
budget, resources, racial or ethnic group or educational level. When the 
Inventory^, becomes a tool for greater creative efforts in minority science 
education, when the addendum is larger than the original, one purpose of its 
initial conception will have been served. 

vi i 
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Iho. AAAS Commit too on Opportunities in Scicnci' boliovos that tlic 
Inyontor^ i?"- tho first noccss.iry step in d n.itional aiiser.sincint of sci(;n(:(> 
education for minoritiob. Any statement of past efforts to increase tho 
participation of minorities in the sciences or the direction of any future 
efforts must take into account the hundreds of programs v;hich have attempted 
to address this problem. It is hoped that the .Inventory and a subsequent 
evaluation will become a useful tool for policy-makers who control those 
resources which could provide realistic solutions to a persistent and 
unyielding problem--the underrepresentation of minorities in science. A 
review of the programs described herein leads one to believe that where 
financial and philosophical commitment to improve the numbers of minority 
group members in a field is genuine and consistent over time, changes can 
be made. If the lav.erLtQry stimulates a real sel f -assessnieti I and commitment 
to change in our educational institutions it will have accomplished an 
(■■xtrci'iol y ini[)ortant t.isk. 

Warren Washington 
Chair 

Committee on Opportunities in Science 
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Hit' Invcdf.ory i', mm Vrv i;} rtloft. )fi ffi.' Mni(c(l M.ifrv ifhf 

l'U')() l(j iin|)r(W(* tlh' '.lirmr ctlut 1 1 i on ol Miinnrily 'U'Dup', -iiiM to nurri,'' 
|)(ir t. i ( i p^i (. i ofi o| tlit'Ni' tinujp'. in i^'in -unl i t-nir - rr I .i t »m| ..u-mm., 
Ah.homjli (u-j (1 in-i 1 I V inl.cndoil i.o ■.p.u) .i liff^^cn yM,ir period, Ifio InvMi^niv 
iitluMlly i nc 1 ;)r{)(iiMnr, unit-.M^ t ,i ' < 'ii nr to h<' 'in(!«M'! ah-n ifi 

mm' I ■ H* j)U^',.i' M' V M fill- ! n V Ml * . , , , , 1 f , | t • f iT . ' , > f f|, i .i | , 

.uul/or rU)f]jc. i|r'i)ijps v;l)i(.l) .ir^' Min i f i (..in t 1 v u fi'l' ' rroprt^M m i fod in ".viciUM 
rt^'KiLiv*^ (.() tli(?ir nijii:t)iM's in (jir popu I .it, lofu i , IMdiks, (J) i cario-. 'x i » mi 
Artu»r i cms , fl-it.ivo Aii^.M-iiMrp^/AiiKTii .m Indi-irr,, .ind l^pM't.o iHcafr;. A\iMn- 
Ai'!or i CfMis jrul UfiitMMl St^dtes i i (. i .'(mi''. mumi i ri SoiiLfi Apn-itiin tountj'ir', nlh'-^ 
(Jiaf) MtMico vyoro not, imMiidpd tifr-iir " tln*v <tr^' tu^t.tcr r'ept'PSjM) t.(M| ifi t lio 
•.ciiMK.cs (ind s(M'in not t.o rM(]uir\^ iai Miinrts to inotivato ,u)d [iron ir.' 

t.tuMii in ',(:i(M)rf^, tfi.MiKih tlioy mmv '.uM<m^ otlior ■,()( i.il and (Moruv-tic di'.M.Pil 
i t io';. 

All lev^Hs i)i slIlmkm' (.Mhk:MtMon w^m'*"* surv-'vod. ritoro at^o r^^Mjin i -.-hi-- 
[)rohleii's for nnn{)riLv !.t,udonts at. ^^vim'v <Mluf;a I. iona I level, arid t.liem h.ive 
t)Oen [irojects to attack tJit^ prot'lfMMS m f, rM( fi iiwt^l. fh(* sralo ol' i)roir<in's 
also varies v/idoly; soimo at'e coruire^tuMis i vt^ , relatively well InndcMj, ofi-(|oie,M 
sucf) as rjlii'^> Minority II i oniOfli ca 1 Stjfjport. frofiraiii, cind ^oI';e ar^e ii'orie'.- 
proj'ects u?uk?rt.akcn at individu.il i n'U i tu t i nns . 

ror [)nt'|)oses of tfii'; inventory, tlie piirase "|)?'{)(ira;iis in scii'Oi"' 
is L)M)a(lly defined and i nc 1 Md(^'~. tlu^ |)nysiLal and tnoloqiedl sciences, (Mi- 
flificer'i ny and technical fuHrls. fioaltti sciences, agt^' cu 1 turo , sciofice (win- 
cation and counsel ifiq, arul some social scionc(?s sncfi as anthropolooy , psy- 
chology and goocjt^apfiy , \)c\rts of wfiich )^c(UJi»'o extensive traifiinrj in scien^*'. 
Pt^ojects to improve the iiiathomat i cs com[)etence of stud^'nts wcmx? included 
only v;hen they were an integral [hwt. of a lar^jor proqran' to ii'qirove t>if> 
scientific capabilities of minority students. 

The survey includes all ty|)es of efforts includinq curriculum innova- 
tions, oxperiniGntal ways of toacfiiruj and ortianiziruj courses, moti v<i tir)na 1 
programs, surnrner programs, teacher improvement programs, recruitment effort-., 
counseling improvement, and many others directed toward increasing the nuiiiber' 
of minority students in the pool of potential scientists, engineers, tech- 
nicians or health professionals. There were niany traditional tutoring effor*^^ 
and financial aid programs uncovered in the course of preparing the Inventory. 
Unless they were an integral part of a more coinprefiens i ve e f fort whi ch' ' 
included counseling, academic recruitment and/or sofiie other coinponents, tlie^so 
are not included in this volume. Tlie developinent and pre-testing of i-any 
science education curricula fiave included minority (jrr)ups, and many fisr-fundec 
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'..cience aro affiliatCMl with Uu^ AAA'.. 

Minority scientific profess iond 1 ()rM<sn i Ait. ions . Aljout tv;enty s'i^ h or- 
^janTzaVions" wo~r^o' contacYeiffor Tnfori'iaVion. (See Appondix W) 

^Jthf.'T S(;ir^ru:e, scienco-rolatod and educational orrjani /ati(r;s , '.'ifh a', 
the Nat ionaT I ducat ion Assoc'i <itiot) and oth(?r toach^r 's nr^jani /a tu rr. . 
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in>ri*!jt--> .;t" Hf! I t.h-M.p[Kn-*<"i f.nn f t^r^^ru, of Minorit.es in Science (rebruary 
]'Uh) enhariLed th^ information rjathr'»'inq effor'ts of Inventory compilers, 
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jc.ien'-.^* •..:);' pi e'*entr d imt activitie'. o^" Inventory pr^oject staff, especially 



in terms of identificatiorr of programs in the Native American communities. 

Besides these numerous efforts at identification, the inventory staff 
undertook regular library bibliographic search, and commissioned searches 
from both ERIC and the Sm-ithsonian Science Information Exchange. 

Despite! these efforts some science education projects., for minority ^ 
students have probably been missed. On some that are included the full infor- 
mation requested is not available. On some projects of which the staff is 
aware, information was so very sketchy as to not warrant inclusion. . One 
major problejn that has confronted AAAS inventory staff in identifying projects 
and determining their suitability for inclusion has been that of terminology 
changes over the years and accomodations to the nomenclature of federal guide- 
lines that have obscured the meaning of "minority." Between 1960 and the 
present the literature is filled'with programs for various' groups described 
as. Negro, Black or Afro-American; Mexican American or Chicano; Native 
American or American Indian; educationally, culturally, economically or 
socioeconomical ly disadvantaged. "Minority" has been used collectively to 
refer to all these groups, as well as in instances when only "Black" was 
meant. The term as used generally includes Asian-Americans, and it is 
therefore sometimes difficult to determine those projects aimed at the^^under- 
represented groups. The term "Span ish-surnamed" or "Spanish-speaking," 
usually used in federal terminology, does not help to distinguish between 
projects aimed at Puerto Rican and Chicano students, and also fails to dis- 
tinguish these groups from United States citizens from Central oV^ South 
American countries other than Mexico. "Educationally disadvantaged" some- 
times includes non-minority females as well as white males from Appalachia 
or other economically depressed areas. The variations in definitions obvious- 
ly confuse attempts to locate suitable projects. Wherever possible the mi- 
nority designation on programs was cross checked against racial/ethnic group 
data from other sources. 

Project information obtained was screened by the compilers where an 
initial decision was made as to its appropriateness for inclusion in the 
Inventory based on the criteria established in the original proposal. Where 
project information was incomplete or where data was insufficient to deter- 
mine whether a program fit the criteria for inclusion, attempts were made to 
contact project heads for afl'ditional information. Material was classified, 
ceded and filed using a three level system broken down by educational level, 
discipline and targeted minority group. 

The judgment of the program director (or person submitting program 
information) as to the classification or categorization of their individual 
program was usually accepted. Where this classification ;had not been made 
by project persons, the compilers made these decisions based on the available 
information. Because the judgments were made by various individuals, similar 
programs were sometimes placed in separate categories. For example, one 
program involving teacher training was classified at the professional level 
and another at the elementary level. Both are technically correct since one 
classification is based on the participating group, the teachers, and the 
other, on the group to be impacted on, the students. Sirliilarly, when speci- 
fying minority groups, some project heads specified the participating groups 
and others the targeted groups, even if no member of a targeted raci_al/ethnic 
group was actually involved in the administration of the program. The 
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Inventory staff attempted to clarify this in the entries wherever possible. 

"Fine grained" and "coarse grained" discipline breakdown presented a 
similar problem to the staff. Where staff employed a classification which 
more appropriately described a program, it was reclassified. Other breakdowns 
were collapsed. 

-^"^•Draft entries were prepared and then reviewed by inventory staff, 
several members of the advisory group to this project, and other knowledgeable 
individuals. Final decisions as to inclusion were made at this time. 

The Inventory staff made more than '2000 contacts by mail and telephone, 
with individuals during the search for project information. These efforts - 
resulted in the more than 350 direct project references and the more than 
25G indirect references contained in this publication. Close to five hundred 
projects were sent into the AAAS. Some of these we^^e tov;ard a general rather 
than a minority student population; others were marginally useful; many did 
not have a specific science focus. Some material an'd leads on projects were 
received too late to be follov/ed up and included. 



Descriptive Profile 

Of the 355 entries in the Inventory it can be said that there has been 
more effort in the health related and engineering related fields than in the 
sciences, more for Blacks than other minority groups, and more at the under- 
graduate collegiate level than at the pre-col legiate or graduate levels. No 
generalization about costs is possible at this point. The details are spelled 
out below. ^ 

By Discipline s. Around 30:'' of the projects listed were health-related, 
including pre-medi cine, pre-denti stry , pre-veterinary medicine, optometry, 
nursing, the allied health fields and biomedical research. If the indirect 
references are counted, the number of health-related program activities 
aimod at minorities soars to around 50?'<. Another' 30% of the programs are 
targeted toward increasing the number of minorities in engineering and the 
technical areas. Around 15';^ are programs in science education or counseling, 
environmental education, or general; many museum based programs were so clas- 
sified. The natural resources areas, including forestry, fisheries, etc., 
make up around 3''. of the projects. Of the remaining programs about 20?^^ are 
directed toward a particular scientific discipline /'or combination of these. 

It is possible that this sample of the universe of science programs 
for minority students may not be representative. 'It is also possible that 
the process of "lumping and splitting" may have obscured the numbers of 
programs. For example, there are over one hundred separate institutions which 
were involved in the American Chemical Society's Project Catalyst. If these 
are counted separately the number of programs in chemistry becomes very large; 
however, if counted as one program, the number of programs in chemistry dwindles. 

If the number of individuals impacted on by programs could be deter- 
mined, that might produce a clearer picture of the relative effort being ex- 
erted to bring minorities into different scientific fields and related areas. 
It is impossible to do this from the data collected in the Inventory , however, 
and probably from any data, since many outreach programs do not report the 
number of individuals contacted. The impact of programs is uneven; some are 
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intended only to contact or expose students to science or science Cct^eers, 
while others attempt to provideacademic, financial and psychological support 
to students throughout their pursuit of a career in a particular field. 

It is felt, however, that the bunching of programs in the health 
fields and in engineering and technical areas as seen in this inventory is 
a true reflection of the allocation of human resources, available monies, 
and number of programs. The federal efforts to increase the numbers of 
minority and disadvantaged persons in the health fields is based on a clear 
need to serve the health needs of underserved areas and peoples, i.e., to 
improve the health care received by minorities and other disadvantaged 
persons in the United States. Here a clear focus existed and money was made 
available. Coordinating organizations, institutions and structures existed 
which could be mobilized to- accompl i sh these ends. The energetic efforts 
now being made to increase the number of minorities in engineering are 
clearly a consequence of activities of the National Academy of Sciences 
Assembly of Engineering and its Committee on Minorities in Engineering, the 
Sloan Foundation, private industries, government, and the engineers' pro- 
fessional organizations. Here again a clear focus existed--a ^ tenfold in- 
crease in the number of minorities in engineering by the 1980's. Money was 
made available, and coordinating organizations were formed to carry out spe- 
cific parts of the total program. 

By contrast, the same kinds of planning, resources, and coordination have 
not taken place in the sciences; no coordinated effort toward increasing the 
nSLrs of minority group members in these areas has been forthcoming. 

Most of the funding for the health-related efforts has been from fed- 
eral and/or state monies. The engineering efforts have been largely pri- 
vately funded from both foundations and corporations. Their motivation seems 
in part to have been based on the need to fill future manpower needs and in 
part on the desire to nieet future affirmative action goals. 

Bv Minority Group . An examination of the breakdown of projects ac- 
cording to targeted or affected minority groups reveals an uneven distribu- 
•tion While this data is superficially subject to an interpretation that 
one group is getting substantially more or less than some other group, it 
must be remembered that many other factors may act or interact to bring about 
such skewing. It must also be remembered that the "pie" which is being dividec 
is quite small, and that even for the group which seems to have received 
the most efforts to date, these special programs have only just begun the 
task required. 

Approximate 25% of the projects were listed as being for "all mi- 
nority groups." problems of interpreting this have been discussed in^ a 
previous section., je p. 4 .) In many cases this is clearly a misnomer and 
a more accurate designation would be for "Blacks" or "Chicanos" butjt is 
difficult if not impossible to separate actual "all" from targeted all. 
Around 35% of the projects were specifically targeted for Blacks, IL for Native 
Americans-, 4% for Chicanos, and only one program specifically for Puerto 
Ricans Six percent of the programs were aimed at Blacks and Puerto Ricans; 
10% at Blacks and Chicanos; and the remaining programs for various combination: 
of these four racial /ethni c minority groups. 
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Viewed in another way, only about 12% of the projects did not have 
Black student involvement. This is probably due to any, all, or some com- 
bination of the following: the large size of the Black population relative 
to some of the other minority groups; the geographic distribution patterns 
of the Black population in the United States; the high visibility of Blacks; 
the existence of the Black colleges and universities where many of the projects 
were based; the political activity of Blacks; and a longer history of educa- 
tional and professional involvement and achievement in the United States. 
(The very existence of the more than one' hundred Black institutions of 
higher education illustrates this last point.) 

The geographic distribution of the various combinations of racial/ 
ethnic minority groups closely parallels the programs. For example. Black 
and Puerto Rican populations overlap in the large urban areas on the east 
coast and in the Chicago area, and these are the location of most programs 
for this combination of students. Many of^the programs listed are based in 
the southeast where Blacks are the predominant one of the four minority 
groups represented. Most of the programs have an urban base, which again 
explains the lower representation of more rural -l-.ased populations such as 
Chicanos and Native Americans. An urban base for programs would likewise 
tend to exclude rural Black populations. 

The Inventory staff was surprised by the number of programs aimed 
specifically at Native American populations. This can be interpreted in a 
number of possible ways relating to an increased awareness of the extreme 
need for Native American scientists, engineers and especially health pro- 
fessionals from those both outside and within the Indian communities; the 
relative geographic isolation of Native communities; and specific cultural 
need as defined by very diverse groups. Some programs have been developed 
by and for one particular group. 

The number of programs targeted at particular groups or combinations 
of groups, although a useful indicator of effort is probably misleading. 
Although almost 90% of the programs have Black student involvement, the 
total number of projects is really small, as is the estimated number of af- 
fected individuals. Some programs affect very small parts of the population 
while others are more widely targeted. 

By Educational Levels . More than ^5% of the programs undertaken to 
improve the science education of minority students were aimed exclusively at 
the undergraduate collegiate level, while only'7X and 18/a were speci fically. ; 
targeted at the elementary and high school levels respectively. These data / 
become immediately significant if one notes that most minority scientists and^ ' 
educators identify the pre-college level as the one where there exists the 
greatest need for additional coordinated sustained effort to increase the 
pool from which minority scientists come. j 

This phenomenon is possibly explainable in terms of bias in our sample' 
of the universe of programs. It is more than likely that small scale, in- 
dividual efforts, receiving modest or no funds for implementation are the 
more characteristic pre-college programs and that school districts and state 
systems do not know of their existence. However, the likelihood is that 
this skewing in favor of college level programs is real, based on the 
desire for more immediate pay off in terms of the output of minority scientists, 
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engineers or health professionals. It may also be that university faculty 
and administrators are more tuned into the grants programs of public and 
private funding agencies. Continued emphasis on the collegiate level will 
not support an increased participation in the sciences by those minority 
groups characteristically having extremely high dropout rates at the pre- 
college levels.* 

Increas-^'ng numbers of multilevel programs include pre-college com- 
ponents. These are usually undertaken as recruitment and/or career orien- 
tation programs, some of which have academic enrichment components. Inclu- 
ding these programs, more than 32% of all efforts are exclusively targeted 
for or include components aimed at the high school level; 14% of the programs 
with' elementary school student involvement. Although of the programs 
had some pre-college level involvement, few of these had provisions for 
following through, i.e., they were specifically for elementary, junior high 
or high school, for elementary and high school, or high school and college. 

C ost of Programs . When the inventory program was conceived, it v/as 
hoped That some statement could be made concernin-g the total funding of these 
special programs. It is not possible to compare the relative costs of pro- 
jects because of failure of program heads to report costs, inability to 
determine costs, and/or unreportable costs such as donations of time, re- 
sources and/or facilities. It can be said however that inability to obtain 
continued funding was the single most often cited reason for program ter- 
mination. The Inventory contains many entries describing promising programs 
that were discontinued for lack of sufficient funding. It seems apparent 
to the Inventory staff that states , district school systems and institutions 
have not picked up and supported seminal programs that could possibly 
have contributed to a reversal of the underrepresentati on of minorities in 
science. 



Imp l i cati ons 

A thoughtful retrospective evaluation of these 355 programs remains to 
be done. They should be examined by a suitable body of experienced persons, 
and their national policy and program implications made clear. Prior to that 
necessary next step, it^ is nevertheless possible to identify some basic needs 
just from the descriptive data on these pages. 

First, there are some obvious gaps. The absence of programs that con- 
centrate on the needs of Puerto Ricans has already been commented on. The 
lack of programs for students living in rural areas may well reflect a national 
inadequacy in science education for all rural students. There may also be 
needs in other culturally different communities especially when a language 
other than English is predominant. Accomodations to different cultural pat- 
terns, recognition of a need for bilingual education emd response to this 
need are necessary if the programs are to meet the educational needs of cul- 
turally different, non-English speaking students. 

*Janet Welsh Gr-S^^T^ Shirley Mahaley Malcom, "Puerto Ricans Investigate Un- 
derrepresentati on in Science Professions," Science 193 (6 August, 1976): 474-5 
and Carter Marshall, "Minority Students for Medicine and the Hazards of High 
School," Journal of Medical Education 48 (February 1973): 134-9. 
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Also all continuing and future programs should be examined for their 
impact on minority women. We were not able to collect conclusive male/female 
data on the programs included in this volume, but we are aware froiri other 
sources* that minority women have faced additional barriers to education and 
careers in science. 

Secondly, it is apparent that pre-college focus on the problems has 
not been accompanied by a pre-college focus on the solutions. While there 
is much support of the idea of programs designed to "save the savable," 
there must also be support for the idea of earlier identification of the po- 
tential survivors. Programs have generally not attempted to involve and 
educate the larger minority community especially the parents, as to the 
possibilities for careers in science. The influence of the minority com- 
munity in shaping\the expectations of minority youth has not been addressed 
in most of the programs.. 

The lack of information about and/or interest in programs for minority 
students in science at the state levels is not encouraging. As federal sup- 
port for education, ( incl uding science education) moves more toward the form 
of revenue sharing,\the fate of special programs is called into serious ques- 
tion. As the federal government responds more and more to the questions of 
reverse discrimination, the very existence of targeted or special funding 
may be in doubt. It is imperative that ways be found to induce local and 
state educational systems to take on responsibility in this area and to 
institutionalize the efforts for minori ties ' science education improvement. 

Finally, it is clear that special programs, while absolutely essential 
to increasing the numbers of minority group members entering the sciences, 
address only part of the problem and are only part of the solution. Increas- 
ing doubt as to the future of special programs gives an additional indication 
that major institutional change is absolutely essential if significant and 
continuous increases are to be made in the participation of all these groups 
in science, engineering and health fields. 



^See The_j )ouble Bind: The Price of Being a Minority Woman in Science , by Shirley 
Mahaley Malcom, Paula Quick Hall, and Janet Welsh Brown, AAAS Report No. 76-R-3, 
Office of Opportunities in Science, American Association for the Advancement of 
Science, 1776 Massachusetts Avenue, NW, Washington, DC 20036. 
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In an attempt to address the various levels of the problem of in- 
creasing minority participation in science many approaches have been under- 
taken. A few of these outl ined below illustrate the different types of 
projects and efforts contained in the body of the Inventory . (To avoid du- 
plication, programs outlined in detail in this section are not included in 
the body of the Inventory . Where programs only mentioned in this section 
dc appear in the Inventory , their listing is referenced by an entry number.) 

Curriculum- change . Many programs have attempted to effect change in 
the rate of participation of minority group members in science via changes 
in curriculum. Three examples will be outlined here: activities of the 
Institute for Services to Education (ISE); the National Center for Curriculum 
Development Coordination; and the ethnoscience curriculum developed by 
Carl Hi me. 

Institute for Services to Education (ise) , Thirteen college Curriculum 
Program (TCCP). ISE is a private nonprofit organization based in Washington, 
D.C., which assists educational institutions in faculty and curriculum de- 
velopment, planning and management, and research and evaluation. The 
Thirteen College Curriculum Program is a program for curriculum and in- 
structional improvement involving IS'c assiscance to forty-five traditionally 
Black institutions. The project has developed a comprehensive innovative 
curriculum by developing course materials, by designing teaching techniques, 
strategies and activities that are motivating to the students and by involv- 
ing teachers in continuous re-ev?.!uation of their teaching effectiveness 
in terms of meeting student need:;. ISE trains a faculty team from each 
institution which in turn implements the program in pilot form on their own 
campus. Progressively mere of tha institutional structure is included in 
TCCP as experienced project ceachers assume the role of teacher trainer and 
coordinator. The aim is tv as^:ist each faculty member \toward creative teach- 
ing which actively involves the student in the learning, process. For infor- 
mation on the science activities of TCCP contact Dr. Cyrus Lawyer, ISE, 
2001 S. Street, NW, Washington, DC 20009 \ 

National Center for Curriculum Development Coordination, ^State University 
of New York at Stony Brook. This planned Center would be directed at affect- 
ing the pre-college level (high school) education of minority students for 
the purpose of preparing them to enter engineering education. This major 
effort, funded by the Sloan Foundation, will be directed toward the develop- 
ment of educational materials and implementation schemes which will focus on 
increasing minority participation in engineering. The intents of the plan 
are to change significantly the educational experiences in mathematics and 
communications and to give the students career information in engineering 
and related fields, along with a sense of the excitement of learning in 
these areas. Dr. John G. Truxal , Director, Program on Technology and Society, 
College of Engineering and Applied Sciences, SUNY at Stony Brook, Stony Brook, 
NY 11790 
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Ethnoscience Curriculum, Many Farms School, Many Farms, Arizona. This 
curriculum, developed by Carl Hime, is specifically directed at incorpor- 
ating traditional scientific knowledge and systems into the teaching ot 
science in the elementary schools. Specifically developed for Navajo 
children, it included parental and community input and uses the discovery 
method of teaching and learning. Though specific in its content the ethno- 
science curriculum is generally adaptable to other cultural groups. Mr. Carl 
Hime, Many Farms School, Many Farms, AZ 

These three programs have entirely different foci and scale, but all 
three seek to change the ways in which minority students are taught/learn 
that may affect their future participation in careers in science and engin- 
eering. 

Televi sion . This promising medium has not been used to any great extent 
for'the science education of minority youth. Some experiments have been 
undertaken locally to incorporate commercial -type messages aimed at parents 
and students about career opportunities for minorities in science and engin- 
eering. A major breakthrough has been made in programming for the mathematics 
education of minority youth. 

Infinity Factory, developed by the Educational Development Center (EDC) of 
Newton, Massachusetts, is a series of programs aimed at teaching math con- 
cepts to Black and Hispanic students. It incorporates situation-story lines 
to teach math principles, while including cultural aspects of these minority 
groups. It is innovative, entertaining and instructive and a creative step 
toward teaching minority students. 

Faculty development . Many programs seek to improve the science educa- 
tion which minority students receive by improving the quality of faculty 
at institutions in which student enrollmetns are drawn substantially from 
minority groups. Many of the now defunct National Science Foundation 
funded curriculum implementation projects (elementary and secondary levels) 
were directed at teachers of predominantly minority students. Inner-City 
Teachers of Science (ICTOS, entry #119) and the Texas A & I, Kingsville 
program for teachers of Chicano students (entry #65) are other examples of 
programs aimed at teachers of pre-college level minority students. Three 
major federal funding programs are similarly designed for improving science 
education for minority students on the collegiate level by enhancing the_ 
research capability of faculty (with or without substantial student parti- 
cipation): the National Science Foundation's Minority Institutions Science 
Improvement Program (MISIP); and the Minority Biomedical Support (MBS) and 
Minority Access to Research Careers (MARC) programs of the National Institutes 
of Health. 

Minority Institutions Science Improvement Program (mi,sip) . The NSF MISIP 
program makes awards in two categories: Institutional Improvement Projects 
for colleges and universities whose enrollment is predominantly composed 
oi Black., Native American & Spanish-speaking students; and Scientific Research 
Initiation Grants for faculty at minority institutions. The idea is that 
improving the research opportunities for faculty, the facilities and the 
instructional capabilities of. minority institutions will ultimately improve 
the quality of science instruction which the students receive. For informa- 
tion, contact Dr. Shirley McBay, Coordinator, MISIP, Division of Science 
Education Resources Improvement, Directorate for Science Education, National 
Science Foundation, Washington, DC 20550 
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Minority Access to Research Careers (marc program). This program is designed 
to assist minority institutions in the training of greater numbers of scient- 
ists and teachers in health-related fields. The MARC Faculty Fellowship 
Program provides opportunities for advanced research training for selected 
faculty members of four-year colleges, universities and health professional 
schools in which student enrollments are drawn substantially from ethnic 
minority groups. These institutions may nominate faculty members to apply 
for MARC fellowships to support a period of advanced study and research 
training in graduate departments and laboratories as candidates for the Ph.D. 
degree or for postdoctoral research training in specified areas in the 
biomedical sciences. MARC Faculty Fellows are selected on a competitive 
basis. Awards may be made for up to three years of support. When their 
training is completed the Fellows are expected to return to sponsoring 
schools to do research and teaching so as to inspire and assist minority 
students to prepare for professional careers in the biomedical sciences and 
in medicine. For information, contact Mr. Elward Bynum, Director, MARC 
Program, National Institute of General Medical Sciences, NIH, Bethesda, 
MD 20014 (301) 296-7357 

Minority Biomedical Support (mbs Program). The purposes of this creative 
and successful program are to increase the numbers^ of ethnic minority 
faculty, students and investigators engaged in biomedical research; to 
broaden the opportunities for participation in biomedical research of 
ethnic minority faculty, students and investigators; and to assist in 
the provision of an appropriate setting in which the goals outlined above 
can best be accomplished. This program supports student participation 
in biomedical research activities with faculty at institutions with sig- 
nificant minority enrollment. For information contact Dr. Cir^^aco Gonzales, 
Director, MBS Program, National Institutes of Health, Buildinq 31, Rm. 
4804, Bethesda, MD 20014 (301) 496-6743 

Institutional and Organization Focus 

It is clearly evident that minority institutions and minority scientific 
professional associations have an actual or potential effect on the quality 
of science education which minority students receive as well as an actual 
or potential interest in increasing and developing minority participation 
in science careers. Increasing the activities and programs of minority 
institutions vis a vis science can only serve to promote increased partici- 
pation in science by minority group members. This fact (along with the fact 
that most Black Ph.D.'s in science, for example, have received some part 
of their training at the historically Black institutions) has served as 
the rationale for many federal programs aimed at increasing minority 
participation in science. The recognition of these activities has led many 
industrial personnel to the minority institutions for an easily identifiable 
source of potential scientific and technical employees. 

The activities undertaken by minority scientific professional associa- 
tions (see Appendix B for a partial listing of these) and minority committees 
and offices of other scientific associations have included programs aimed 
at increasing the participation of minorities in science careers and impro- 
ving the status and visibility of minority scientists in the larger scientific 
cofnmunity. These activities can only support the direct training programs 
for students which are being taken at thh- institutional level. 
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In similar nianne;- some majority institutions have established programs 
to provide personal and academic support to minority students. These "special 
proarams" enhance the institutions' ability to train minority students in fields 
which they have historically not entered and where they are so clearly under- 
represented. 

The proposal of legislation in the 1977 NSF Authorization for '•Minority 
Centers for Graduate Education in Science and Engineering" similarly 
attempts to address the need for creating structures in institutions for 
advanced scientific training specifically supportive of minority students. 

The institutional and organizational programs outlined below arebut 
a few of those undertaken to specifically address the needfor producing 
more minority scientific professionals. Two of these special efforts are 
based in predominantly minority institutions: Spelman College, a Black 
women's college and New Mexico Highlands University, a predominantly _ 
minority institution, the largest minority group represented being Chicano. 
Three programs are organizationally focused: Minority Engineering Education 
Effort (ME-^), an independent program; Minority Introduction to Engineering 
(MITE), a program sponsored by the Engineers' Council for Professional 
Development (ECPD); and the National Consortium for Graduate Degrees for _ 
Minorities in Engineering, Inc., a cooperative effort between 19 engineering 
schools and 8 research centers. 

spoiman College, Atlanta, Georgia. This effort is singularly significant 
in that it focuses on improving science education for and encouraging science 
career choices by women belonging to a racial/ethnic minority group. While 
most other efforts can generally address the problems of removing barriers 
to participation in science careers which are based on membership in a 
particular racial/ethnic minority group, this program addresses the double 
bind" of racial and gender based discrimination which severely limits the 
numbers of minority women entering careers in science.* Spelman undertook 
a major program change to accomplish this effort. The components of this 
program included improvement of the science facilities; faculty development; 
establishment of a career, academic and personal counseling support_ 
structure; identification and recruitment programs; a summer academic_ 
enrichment program, etc. The prominent presence and involvement of minority 
women science faculty, and strong support from the administration are 
obviously features which have contributed to the success of this effort at 
major institutional change. Funding through various sources (federal and 
private) has helped to support this effort, as well as being able totake 
advantage of existing special programs present in the other institutions 
or under the general sponsorship of the Atlanta University complex. _ _ _ 
Dr. Shirley McBay (formerly of Spelman College) Coordinator, MISIP, Division 
of Science Education Resources Improvement, Directorate for Science 
Education, National Science Foundation, Washington DC 20550 

NOW Mexico Highlands University, Las Vegas, New Mexico. The special programs 
in allied health at this institution were developed for a culturally diverse 
student population, while addressing the needs of minority communities of 
the Southwest. A special two-year associate degree program in environmental 
health and a baccul aureate degree program in medical technology ai^e two 
of the efforts at Highlands which have received funding through Allied 



*See The Double Bijid by Mai com et al. 
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Health Professions Special Improvement Grants to enable them to more ably 
address the needs of minority students pursuing careers in these fields. 
Specifically funding was obtained to assist in teaching bilingual student 
populations, Hispanic and American Indian, via multisensory type instruction 
(video tape and audio tutorial laboratory). These programs seek to equip 
minority students to serve the health needs of minority peoples. The 
associate degree program in environmental health further provides training 
for students who cannot plan on four years of college preceding employment 
but also can provide a career ladder for those wishing to continue to a 
bacculaureate degree. These special programs extend the existing structures 
of Highlands which are directed toward the education of culturally different 
peoples. 

Dr. Lora Magnum Shields, Director, Environmental Health Division, New 
Mexico Highlands University, Las Vegas, NM 87701 (505) 425-7511 

Minority Engineering Education Effort (me^), New York, New York. This 
effort was organized to identify and acquaint minority students at the 
pre-engineering school level with the opportunities offered by a career in 
engineering and to motivate and assist them in pursuing such a career. It 
seeks also to cotnnunicate to minority connmunities an understanding of 
engineering and the necessity for minority engineers. ME^ has undertaken 
such activities as search and identification of eligible minority students 
who take the various college entrance examinations; distribution of lists 
of students to participating engineering schools; referral service for 
students; distribution of engineering information packets to students; 
national speakers bureau; and distribution of motivational films. 
Executive Director: Richard T. Mullins, 345 East 47th Street, New York, NY 
10017 

Minority Introduction to Engineering (mite) , Engineers' Council for 
Professional Development (ECPD), New York, New York. 
The MITE program sponsored by the ECPD is aimed at exposing high school 
level (between 11 and 12 grades) minority youth to engineering to increase 
their participation in engineering programs (and ultimately in careers 
in engineering). These two week summer programs held at various universities 
across the United States give students a chance to learn of the various 
fields of engineering, engineering curriculum requirements and life in a 
college environment. (See also Inventory entry //314). Funding for this 
effort is obtained by ECPD through industrial and foundation contributions. 
Executive Director: David R. Reyes-Guerra , 345 East 47th Street, New York, 
NY 10017 (212) 644-7685 

National Consortium for Graduate Degrees for Minorities in Engineering, Inc., 
University of Notre Dame, Notre Dame, Indiana. 

The Consortium is an independent non-profit organization of nineteen 
colleges and universities and eight research centers whose objective is to 
increase the number of minority men and women being granted advanced degrees 
in the field of engineering. To meet this objective the Consortium is 
implementing a summer employment-educational program that will provide 
minority students with three summers of work experience beginning after the 
junior year at participating research centers and up to two years of 
graduate education at participating engineering schools. The minority 
groups from which candidates will be selected are American Indians, Black 
Americans, Mexican Americans, and Puerto Ricans. It is anticipated that 
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students who obtain master's degrees through this program and who qualify 
and elect to continue studies leading to doctorates wi 11 be selected to 
Teachincj Assi stantshi ps , Research Assistantships , or Fellowships at the 
participating engineering schools. The Consortium's funding is currently 
supported by annual fees of $15,000 paid by each participating research 
center These funds, together with funding provided by each of the 
participating universities, support the student fellowships throughout the 

master's program. „ ^ „• ■ 4. ■ 

Executive Director, National Consortium for Graduate Degrees for Minorities 
in Engineering, Inc., University of Notre Dame, P. 0. Box 537, Notre Dame, 
Indiana 46556 (219) 283-3225 



The scope of program activities must obviously be determined by the 
extent to which human and material resources are available, but what a 
program can accomplish will necessarily be based on how effectively and 
how efficiently those resources are used. It is tov/ard affecting this 
phase that this document is directed. 




ni. HOW TO USE THIS INVENTORY 



This document has many uses. Some of these were envisioned by thoso 
who conceived of the idea of the Inventory, others by Inventory Staff. 
Still others, we hope, will spring from the user. 

We expect that this document will serve as a source of information and 
ideas for new programs and that program designers and implementers can and 
will build on the experiences of others. It is hoped that experienced 
individuals will be contacted in the planning stage of programs so that 
their ideas and suggestions can be taken into consideration prior to final 
commitment to a particular program form. It should be expected that programs 
will probably not be perfectly transferable and that modifications and local 
adaptations may be called for. This document can serve as ideabook, human 
resource directory, guide to program needs and to possible funding sources. 
If the evaluation phase of the Inventor y project had been funded, the 
Inventory would be much more useful to you, the reader. That would have 
permitted some judgements as to the relative value of particular kinds of 
projects, their relative impact and some clear "should and should not" 
guidelines to project planning, implementation and evaluation. Those 
experienced in science programming for minorities will probably be able 
to glean some of this information from the material presented in Lfie 
Inventory. Some form of evaluation is needed to put the total picture into 
perspective and to clearly delineate factors leading to the success or 
fai 1 ure of efforts . 

The proyrdii) entries ctre listed alphabetically in the body of the 
Inventory. The alpha number is used in referring to a program in other 
fjarts of this document and in the indices. The italicized part of the 
title is the form used in constructing alpha order. Yoi, may wish to place 
other references to a program in the index to facilitate locating it. 
There are two indices included by the compilers: discipline and educational 
level breakdowns. A review of these may help in locating projects for a 
particular field or for a particular educational grouping. A brief 
scanning of the programs in the Inventory may help in identifying 
particular types of programs such as sumnier programs or curriculum develop- 
ment programs that might be transferable from other disciplines, levels, 
racial/ethnic minority groups, etc. 

Tfie information provided in each entry and th(» form of this is ds 
fol lows : 

Alphabetical Number Title of Program (Discipline) 

Location 

(5[)eci f ic 

Educational Level grade or / Minority Group Invo 1 v(Ml/Tar(i(M:(ul / Prnqram d 

level) 

Amount of fundirK) / Source of funds / Numl)or of participants 

Annotation 

Contact person, adclress, telephone number 
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)0 con (Jury 
:ol lege 
jraduate 
Prof - Professional 
,t-sec - Post-secondary, non-col legiate 



Co! - Col lege 
Grad - Graduate 



Minority Group Involved Targeted; 

B - Black 

C - Chi cano/Mexi can-American 

ri - native American/ American Indian 

P - Mainland Puerto Rican 
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OTHER PROGRAM INVENTORIES: AN ANNOTATED BIBLIOGRAPHY 



Information about minority programs already exists within an 
established body and in an organized form in some of the disciplines. 
Although the compilers solicited generally, they neither sought to 
duplicate these efforts , nor did they discourage or omit project in- 
formation contained in these areas. Where material was received 
independently, it is contained within the body of the Inventory . 
Otherwise, the organizations and/or source materials are briefly out- 
lined according to the nature of the information which they are able 
to provide. 
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Publications 

Minority .Stii dpnt Opportunities in UnitpH .'^,t.;^tP<^ Medical Schools 1975-1976, 
Office of Minority Affairs, Division of Student Programs, Association of 
American Medical Colleges, One Dupont Circle, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20036 

This very valuable book, edited by John H. llalker, III of AAMC contains 
descriptions of the minority programs of 108 of the 114 U.S. medical schools. 
It serves as a sourcebook to students as well as to those involved in adminis- 
tering minorities programs in medical schools. The 114 institutions were 
surveyed by the AAMC Office of Minority Affairs and were asked to provide 
"(1) specific information about recruitment programs for minority students; 
(2) admissions policies and procedures established specifically for minority 
applicants; (3) specific academic assistance programs designed to aid minority 
students either prior to or after matriculation; and (4) financial aid programs 
for minority students." There is enrollment information from some of the 
schools relative to numbers of minority applicants and admissions, and 'st year 
and total enrollment of minority students by racial or ethnic background: Black 
Americans, American Indians, Mexican-Americans and Mainland Puerto Ricans. 
There is also a list of institutions offering summer programs by type and target- 
educational level. 

This book is available for $2.00 from: 

Association of American Medical Colleges 
One Dupont Circle, N.VI., Suite 200 
Attention: Membership and Subscriptions 
Washington, D.C. 20036 

33 Programs to Increase Educational Opportunity for Minorities in the Health 
Professions, Association of Amen can M edi ca I colleges. One UupmiL tircle, N.W., 
Washington, D.C. 20036 

This brochure briefly describes the Association of American Medical College 
subcontracts to increase educational opportunities for mi nori ty students j n the 
health professions. The AAMC received its initial grant from the Office of 
Ecolomi'c Sp ortunity in May 1969. These subcontracted programs w.ere undertaken 
between 1969 and 1971. The thirty-three programs undertaken throughout the 
United States have focused on many different activities, inc uding recruitment 
(primarily to medicine and dentistry), academic reinforcement, Planning, retenti 
anS research; some concentrated on one discipline f ^ers were mu idis p i ary 
and involved students from secondary to post graduate medical levels. Each pro 
gram listing included the name of the institution or organization, the name, 
address, and telephone number of a project officer, the duration o^. the project, 
and a brief descriptive narrative. The subcontracts described as listed in the 
table of. contents are: 

LEast Los Angeles Health Task Force 
Southern California Cooperative Program 
tJfiiversity of California, San Diego , . ^ . , ^ „ , . . x 
Howard University College of Dentistry (District of Columbia) 
Howard University College of Medicine (District of Columbia) 
Medical College of Georgia, School of Dentistry _ 
Mercer University, Southern School of Pharmacy (Georgia} 
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Central YMCA Community College (Illinois) 

Cooperative Council of Illinois Medical Schools 

Indiana Health Careers, Inc. 

Student American Medical Association (Kentucky) 

Maryland Hospital Education and Research Foundation, Inc. 

University of Maryland School of Dentistry 

The Health Student League (Massachusetts) 

Tufts University School of Dental Medicine (Massachusetts) 

Tufts University School of Medicine (Massachusetts) 

Wayne State University, College of Pharmacy (Michigan) 

"Project Break-Through," Minnesota Health Careers Council 

The University of Minnesota Medical School and School of Dentistry 

St. Louis University School of Medicine (Missouri) 

University of New Mexico School of Medicine 

State University of New York, Buffalo, School of Medicine 

The Optometric Center of New York 

Hostos Community College (New York) 

^'Health Planning Program," University of Cincinnati 

Ad-Hoc Committee Concerning Admission to Professional Institutions 

Pennsylvania Health Council 

Students Concerned with Public Health (Pennsylvania) 

Medical University of South Carolina 

Meharry Medical College (Tennessee) 

University of Tennessee, Medical Units 

Texas Hospital Association 

University of Virginia School of Medicine 



Recruiting Minorities for Pharmacy - A Guide; Prepared by Office of Student 
Affairs, American Association of Colleges of Pharmacy, 4630 Montgomery Avenue, 
Suite 201, Bethesda, Maryland 20014 

This guide includes summaries of programs being implemented in seventeen 
(17) pharmacy schools which received funds under either special projects grants 
or from the Office of Health Manpower Opportunity for academic year 1972-73. 
There is also an "Outline for a Model Minority Recruitment and Retention Program" 
authored by Dr. Kenneth R. Scott and Anthony L. Rogers (then a student) of Howard 
University. Each program Summary includes the name and address of a contact per- 
son. Programs summarized in this publication v/ere undertaken at the following 
institutions: 

(1) University of California School of Pharmacy 

(2) Florida A&M School of Pharmacy 

(3) Mercer University Southern School of Pharmacy 

(4) Purdue University School of Pharmacy and Pharmacal Sciences 

(5) University of Kentucky College of Pharmacy 

(6) Xavier University of Louisiana College of Pharmacy 

(7) University of Maryland School of Pharmacy 

(8) Massachusetts College of Pharmacy 

(9) University of Michigan College of Pharmacy 
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(10) University of Montana School of Pharmacy 

(11) University of New Mexico College of Pharmacy 

(12) State University of New York at Buffalo School of Pharmacy 

(13) Ohio State University College of Pharmacy 

(14) University of Oklahoma College of Pharmacy 

(15) Temple University School of Pharmacy 

(15) Medical University of South Carolina School of Pharmacy 
(17) Texas Southern University School of Pharmacy 



Building Fffpr tive Minority Programs in Engineering Education A Report of 
the Committee on Mi nori ti^iTi n Engineering of the Assembly Engineer! ng 
National Research Council, 2101 Constitution Avenue, N.W., Washington, U.L. 
20418, September 1975. 

This publication is the result of a study undertaken throughout the country 
to determine the programs and the component parts that appeared critical to in- 
creasing minority participation in engineering. The study involved survey ng 

m or Uy engineering programs, evaluating the ^ ^1°^ "In'^pH^^'thrsurv 
tion of program descriptions from engi neeri ng school s gathered in the survey. 
This information, plus valuable statistical data, is presented in the above 
publication and includes descriptive information from fifty-nine (59) institutic 
as follows: 

University of Alabama/University 

University of Bridgeport 

University of California/Berkeley 

California State Polytechnic University/Pomona 

California State University/Los Angeles 

California State University/Long Beach 

California State Uni versity/Northridge 

Carnegie-Mellon University 

Case Western Reserve University 

Clarkson College of Technology 

Columbia University 

University of Connecticut 

Cornell University 

University of Delaware 

Drexel University 

University of Florida 

General Motors Institute 

Georgia Institute of Technology 

Harvey Mudd College 

Howard University . 

University of Illinois/Chicago Circle 

University of Illinois/Urbana-Champaign 

Illinois Institute of Technology 

University of Kansas 

Lamar University 

University of Maryland/Eastern Shore 
University of Maryland/Fros tburg State College 
University of Massachusetts 
University of Michigan/Ann Arbor 
Michigan State University 
Michigan Technological University 
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University of Minnesota 
University of Missouri/Rol la 
New Jersey Institute of Technology 
University of New Mexico 
New Mexico State University 
North Carolina A & T State University 
North Carolina State University 
Northeastern University 
Oakland University 
Ohio State University 
Oklahoma State University 
University of the Pacific 
University of Pennsylvania 
University of Pittsburgh 
Pratt Institute 
Purdue University 
Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute 
San Jose State University 
Southern University 
Stevens Institute of Technology 
University of Tennessee 
University of Texas/Austin 
University of Texas/El Paso 
Tulane University 
Tuskegee Institute 
Wayne State University 
West Virginia Institute of Technology 
University of Wisconsin/Madison 

Copies of this publication are available from the Committee on Minorities 
in Engineering at the address listed above. 

'Other valuable resources on minorities in engineering: 



Minorities in Engineering: A Blueprint for Action , Report by the Planning 
Commission for Expanding Minority Opportunities in Engineering, Louis Padulo, 
Chairman. Available from American Society for Engineering Education, 
Publications Sales, Suite 400, One Dupont Circle, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

Proceedings of Symposium on Increasing Minority Participation in Engineering , 
Commission on Education, National Academy of Engineering, May 6-8, 1973. 
National Academy of Engineering, 2101 Constitution Avenue, N.W., Washington, 
D.C. 20418. 

Proceedings of a Workshop for Program Directors in Engineering Education 
of Minorities , Conducted by the Committee on Minorities in Engineering, 
National Research Council, June 12-14, 1975. National Academy of Sciences, 
2101 Constitution Avenue, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20418. 

Directory of Organizations in Engineering Programs for Minorities , Committee on 
Minorities in Engineering, Assembly of Engineering, National Research Council, 
2101 Constitution Avenue, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20418. 
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Faculty Development to Meet Minority Group Needs :_AecMt!]lgIj t . i Retention , 
k^g^ a^ll^^ preparedly Marie Branch Western Inters a e 

CSiiTii sion for Hi g FEdTi^rtiynnrwiCHE) , P.O. Drawer P, Boulder, Colorado 80302, 
July 1975. 

This publication is a report of the project on Faculty Development 
to M,eet Minority Group Needs initiated in 1971 by WKHE at the request 
of the Western Council on Higher Education for Nursing (WCHEN . The Project 
addressed the problem of the underrepresentation of American Indians, Blacks 
and Chicanos in Nursing education in the West through a series of workshops 
and consultation with faculty in collegiate nursing programs in the U 
western states. This project, funded by the W. K. Kellogg Foundation , was 
designed to impact on nursing education in the West by assisting schools of 
nursing faculty in the formation and expansion of programs forthe Recruitment 
and retention of minority students and to revise curricula to include diverse 
cultural perspectives. This publication describes the project and its 
impact as well as activities undertaken by the 44 participating institutions 
(includes enrollment statistics, name and address of a contact person). 

See also Inventory entry #70. TntorctatP 
This publication is available through Publications Unit, Western Interstate 
CoJniission for Higher Education, P. 0. Drawer P, Boulder, Colorado 80302. 
The cost is $5.00. 
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National Health 
witfi Minority 
(Partial 



Manpower^ l^rociranis 

Group Services 
Listing) 



American Association of Collecjes 

Of Pharmacy 
8121 Georgia Avenue ~ Suite 800 
Silver Spring, MD 20910 
301/587-1012 

Douglas P. Johnson, R. Ph. 

Director of Student Affairs 
Recruit). lent program and admission 
clearinghouse to increase represent- 
ation of minority groups in the 
pharmacy profession. 

American Foundation for Negro Affairs 

136 S. 17 Street, Room 404 

Philadelphia, PA 19103 

215/L03-2654 

Mary Anne BartI ey 
Project to assist minority students 
to undertake a four-year program to 
prepare for entry into health pro- 
fessions schools . 

American Hospital Association 
840 North Lake Shore Drive 
Chicago, IL 60611 
312/645-9400 

Barbara I. Bloom, Director 
Division of ^tareer Information 
Minority recruitment brochures and 
Health Manpower Bibliography with 
special section on minority informa- 
tion . 

American Optometric Association 
7000 Chippewa Street 
St. Louis, MO 631 19 
314/832-5770 
Aaron Donerson 

Minority Recruitment Project Director 
Program to increase minority par- 
ticipation in the optometric pro- 
fessions . 



American Speech and Hearing Association 

9030 Old Georgetown Road 

Washington, D.C. 20014 

301/530-3400 

Sylvia Jones 

Director of Recruitment 
Program to develop i nfonnat ional resources 
for minority students on careers in speech 
pathology and audiology. Projects related 
to other areas of minority concerns and 
communications directed by Office of Urban 
and Ethnic Affairs. 

American Student Dental Association 

211 East Chicago Avenue - Suite 2110 

Chicago, IL 60611 

312/944-6730; Ext. 451 

Torry M. Sansone 

Executive Director 

Includes among objectives increased 
communication between dental students 
and mi nority groups. 

ASPIRA of America, Inc. 

245 Fifth Avenue 

New York, NY 10016 

212/683-6054 

Samuel Negron, Director 

Training and Programs 

Leadership development for Puerto Rican 
students. College placement, reten- 
tion, counseling (health careers coun- 
seling done by affiliates.) 

Association of American Indian Physicians 
721 N.E. 14 Street 
Oklahoma City, OK 73190 
405/235-5862 

Don Jennings, Project Director 

Recruitment of American Indians into 
the health sciences. 
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Association of American Medical Colleges 

One Dupont Circle, N.W. 

Washington, D.C. 20036 

202/466-5158 

Dario Prieto, Director 

Office of Minority Affairs 

Programs to increase minority 

representation in the health 

professi ons . 

Association of Schools of Allied Health 
Professions 

One Dupont Circle, N.W. 

Washington, D.C. 20036 

202/293-3422 

Lorraine Gordon 

Project Director 

1) to identify barriers to entry of 
minority students into allied health 
educational programs, 2) to develop 
goals and 3) to implement solutions. 

Association of University Programs 
in Hospital Administration 

One Dupont Circle , N.W. Suite 420 . 

Washington, D.C. 20036 

Barry Cooper, Director 

Office of Student Affairs ^ 

Co-sponsors with National) Associ- 
ation of Health Services ' Executives , 
a national work-study recruitment 
program for minority students (summer 
program); administers scholarship and 
loan fund for minority students. 
(Applications should be directed to 
program director of graduate school in 
which the student is enrolled.) 

Health Manpower Development Corporation 

1990 M Street, N.W. 

Washington, D.C. 20036 

202/872-1355 

Thurmond Evans, M.D. 

Executive Director 
HMDP is committed to increasing and 
improving health services for the in- 
adequately served by: 1) motivating 
high school and college students to 
pursue professional careers in the 



field of health; 2) recruiting low- 
income and minority citizens as para- 
professionals; 3) encouraging already- 
trained professionals to serve in com- 
munity health programs; and 4) coordia 
ating regional efforts in heal th man- 
power development. 
(Proposed guidelines available for 
above activity areas. ) 

National Chicano Health Organization 

ly^n i.'est Rth Street - Suite SI" 

Los Angeles, CA 90017 

213/483-7167 

Kederico Lopez 

Executive Director 
National recruitment program to in- 
crease supply of Chicano health 
professionals. Quarterly conferences 
of Chicano recuiters . 

Project 75 of the National Medical 
Association, Inc. 

1020 S. Wabash - Suite 700 

Chicago, II 60605 

312/427-5000 

A. L. Thomas, M.D. 

Program to discover, develop and 
and sustain interest in medical 
careers among Black, Chicano, 
Indian, and Puerto Rican students, 
primarily at college level. A 
national office and five regional 
offices . 

National Medical Association Foundation 

1150 17th Street, N.W. 

Washington, D.C. 20036 

202/833-3560 

Joyce Berry, M.D. 

Health Careers Coordinator 

Project to expand health careers 
recruitment programs to additional 
cities. 

National Medical Fellowship, Inc. 

250 West 57th Street 

New York, NY 10019 

212/246-4293 

Jerry Lewis, President 

Provides financial assistance to 
first and second year minority 
medical students in need of 
financial aid. 
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National Optometric Association 

East Chicago, IN 46312 

Charles Comer, 0,D, 

219/398-1832 
Program to assist minority students 
to enter and complete optometry train- 
ing. ' 

National Student Nurses Association 
10 Columbus Circle 
New York, NY 10019 
212/586-7230 

Alberta Barnes, Program Director 

Breakthrough to Nursing 
National recruitment program for 
nursing students to increase recruit- 
ment potential of nurses from minority 
groups. 

National Urban League 
477 Madison Avenue 
New York, NY 10022 
212/935-9250 

Ruth Aikens, Associate Director for 
Health Project, "Development of 
Allied Health Curricula in Black 
Colleges and Universities". Offers 
technical assistance to Black Colleges 
in the southeast to develop and fund 
allied health professions curricula. 
The project was based on findings from 
a feasibility study and operates from 
the regional office in Atlanta, Georgia, 
with Patricia Gill as Project Director. 

Nursing Education Opportunities, Inc. 
55 Dimock Street 
Boston, MA 02119 
617/445-3508 

E. Lorraine Baugh, Executive Director 
National program to assist individuals 
and groups to develop programs which 
will aid students who have been dis- 
advantaged by the educational system 
to enter and complete nursing educa- 
tion programs of their choice. 



Student American Medical Association 

1400 Hicks Road 

Rolling Meadows, IL 60008 

312/259-7450 

Paul Wright, Director 

Division of Health Manpower Development 

1) American Indian Student Health 
Program to increase manpower resources 
for American Indian communities. 

2) Appalachia Student Health Project 
for Recruitment and Development. 

Student American Pharmaceutical 

Association 
2215 Constitution Avenue, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20037 
202/628-4410 

WilliamF. McGhan, Executive Secretary 

1) Local Health Manpower Conferences 
which include input from minority 
students in health disciplines. 

2) Minority health task force to 
provide seed money for local minority 
health projects. 

Student National Medical Association 

2109 E Street, N.W. 

Washington, D.C. 20037 

202/337-4550 

Yvonne Davis 

Executive Administrator 
Membership includes Blacks, Chicanes, 
Puerto Ricans, American Indians. 
Vehicle for student leadership 
development to improve distribution 
and supply of health manpower for 
minority and underprivileged health 
consumer. 



state, Roqional and Metropolitan Procjrains (Health Manpower) 
Chiefly Serving Minority Groups 
(Partial Listina) 



ALABAMA 

Bernard Kincaid 

School of Community and Allied Health 

Resources 
University of Alabama 
Birmingham, AL 35205 

CALIFORNIA 

Barbara de Cordova 

Project Director 

Health Careers Program 

National Medical Association Foundation 

1635 E. 103 Street 

Los Angeles, CA 90002 

213/ 567-7771 

Project Seventy-Five 

National Medical Association 

Pacific Coast Regional Office 

1828 South Western Avenue, Suite 24 

Los Angeles, CA 90006 

213/731-7371 



COLORADO 



ILLINOIS 

John A. Armendariz, President 
Mexican-American Council on Education 
1234 West Grandville 
Chicago, IL 60626 

Wali M. Siddiq 

Executive Director 

Council for Bio-Medical Careers 

412 East 47th Street 

Chicago, IL 60653 

312/624-4503 

Sylvia Fox 
Executive Director 
ASPIRA, Inc. of Illinois 
767 North Milwaukee Avenue 
Chicago, IL 60622 
312/243-1630 

Project Seventy-Five 

National K°dical Association 

Midwest Regional Office 

1020 South Wasbash Avenue, Suite 700 

Chicago, IL 60605 

312/427-5000 



Project Seventy-Five 
National Medical Association 
Rocky Mountain Regional Office 
1899 Gaylord Street 
Denver, CO 80206 
303/321-4910 



GEORGIA 

Project Seventy-Five 
National Medical Association 
Southeast Regional Office 
985 Hunter Street, N.W. 
Atlanta, GA 30314 
404/524-0601 



KANSAS 

Joyce Walker 
Director 

Kaw Valley Medical Society 
Health Careers Program 
1135 Minnesota Avenue 
Kansas City, KS 66102 
913/342-7766 



NEW JERSEY 

Ralph Franco 
Executive Director 
ASPIRA, Inc. of New Jersey 
20-24 Branford Place 
Newark, NJ 07102 
201/642-8080 
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NLW YOKK 



WASHJNGTONv.l)...C. 



Alida Dailey 
Project Director 

City Wide Organization for Health 



Project Seventy-Five 
National Medical Association 
Northeast Regional Office 
2217 4th Street, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20001 
202/265-1070 



Services, Inc. 
103 East 125th Street 
New York, NY 10035 
21 2/860-3120 



Mario R. Englada, Executive Director 

ASP IRA of New York, Inc. 

296 Fifth Avenue 

Nevi York, NY 10016 

212/244-1110 



Hi Ida Maldonado 

Exec^utive Director 

ASPiRA of Puerto Rico, Inc. 

P.O. Box 11755 

Santurce, PR 00910 

809/724-8235 



PUERTO RICO 



OHIO 



Gloria C. Lewis 

Assistant Project Director 

National Medical Association 

Foundation, Inc. 
10605 Chester Avenue, Suite 409 
Cleveland, OH 44106 



OKLAHOMA 

Don Jennings 
Project Director 

Association of American Indian Obtained from: Daniel P. Navarro 



Epifanio De Jesus 
Executive Director 
ASPIRA, Inc. of Pennsylvania 
526 West Girard Avenue 
Philadelphia, PA 19123 
215/WA3-2717 



TEXAS 
Director 

Southwest Program Development 

Corporation 
P.O. Box 5600 
San Antonio, TX 78201 
512/696-7230 



Physicians 
721 N.E. 14th Street 
Oklahoma City, OK 73190 
405/235-5862 



Materials Coordinator 
The National Health 



Counci 1 
1740 Broadway 
New York, NY 10019 
(212) 582-6040 



PENNSYLVANIA 
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See bibliography entry ^117 for information on the Minority Student Program at 
the University of Maryland, Baltimore, School of Dentistry. 

This information was gathered through the efforts of the staff of the American 
Association of Dental Schools; Dr. Harry Bruce, Jr., Executive Director and 
Miss Shirl Der , Staff Associate, AADS. The compilers of this inventory are 
deeply indebted to AADS for their assistance. 
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n! Muiiii itv •tudcnt', ifiti. tlir pr'o I i on '.iiiO' |)rioi- Lo the l')fi') iirii.)r,iiii no 
l;i,,l^ Al.l-.iiiM ■.luil.Mit. Iia.l rv,T applied to the mIhu)!. lHo follnwiim . oinpon.Mil •. 
tiih- lii' t-ii' 'iit.iii proMiMi- in t lie School ol Ih'ii ti '. t.rv . 

M.,|,,ni. ( li.Miii ',f IV (vvifv/ lonii--.in i ml i V i diia I i /c'l (our-.o in onianii 
!(v 111 .1 lo'.il toliv'j'.'. llii' purp-sr lit thi'. I ouf'.r iircpa"' i'-''''-' 

,.i,i,... 1, .| k innuul in iJiiNii i st.ry ,i|)p(.Mf. w-'ai to copii; wit.h b iochoini s t fy . one ol t lie 
!,;,r,t liitticiilt. iirci', in t,ho ff(";tiiiiiin .yodr. Ihc pfc)()r,iiii was succiv.'. f ii 1 .md wortli- 
w'liK- I n! I'xt CM if'ly time consuiiiinq ond nxpon^ivo since tho student i-, rt>p.?a 1 1 lui 

tl,.it. siiould have been accoiiipl i shod ot tho iindprciraduate level. I he iiulivi- 
di.i!-, p,iy ffipilar tuition for one tenii at the selected institution. 

p,-,,j,., t OfliKM's: Dr. W. Riipor Bodden , Jr., Ctiai riiian , Student [Recruitment 
.,•),! Advisor'y t.omnii ttee and Dr. Clarence Klapfx-r, Ctia i riiian , AdmissiiMr'. Committee 

r, Rocruitnient projects. The goal of this program, aimed at the culletif^ 
is th-^ recruit.i!;ent of minority student'^ by setting up direct contact with 
lii.' sources of minority applicants. Project Black Awareness, Health Careers 
iici-ani -ation of the University of Alabama, Bi rini tighcim assistedin recruiting 
cttdrfs and visit/, to each of the five predoiiii nan tl y Black institutions of huthiM- 
l.Mrninq m Alatiira were initiated. This proyram which costs about i.3,Ono per 
y.-,u- is fundiid bv i'roiect Black Awareness. 

Ii,-. W. Kui'crt Bodden. Jr., Chairman, Student Recruitment and Advisory 
:: i i. '.(.•(■ 

C Counselinci and advisinc] minority students. The Faculty-Student Advisor 
<^ystelli is sot u() to quickly identify problems which may interfere with the 
student's educational process or which may indicate that additional educational 

su()()Ort is needed. . 
Or. Bodden and Dr. David Greer, Director of Student Affairs 

[j Orientation program. Tho purpose of this program is to enable minority 
students to adjust to their now surroundings and to review some of the academic 
ar-eas with which they will be confronted. 

[Irs. Bodden, Greer and Klapper 

E [Executive High School Internship Program. The purpose of this program 
aimed at inner city high school seniors, is to introduce and train selected in- 
dividual students in specific areas of dental education to encourage them to 
seek a career in dentistry. 

Dr. Bodden 

F Special Health Career Opportunity Grant (Dentistry and Optometry). The 
purpose of this project is to increase the number of women, minority and disad- 
vantaged students in the entering classes of the Schools of Dentistry and Optome- 
try to improve the retention rate through a formalized sociological and academic 
reinforcement program; and to create an environment and learning experiences for 
minority and disadvantaged students. The program involves recruitment, retention, 
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\\\*' pr'n()rMi!i (ltr>i. rM bed Wiis ()[)(M\)t(Hl (luring summer 1972. CurrCMitly 

'^1^' ^(:h()()l {)fl(M-s inrlividuil s|)ru:inl tutoiHals, not orqani2Gd as a program, 
inis p?-()(jr*af!i roficK^'ed ^()Ocial tutori<n <in(l laboratory servicGS to disadvantaged 
I restiiiiarj (h^it.al students for purposes of bringin(j their academic and laboratory 
pri-f{)ni]ant(^ up to a lovol that would qualify thoiii to begin the second year of 
f.ti{» dentistry curriculum vn'th ttioso benefits normally available to the regular 
(.l<is^. l'rMru:i()al activity of ttiis tiitorial program was during the summer session 
t(.)llowin(] tlie freshman year, while the remainder of that class was on summer 
recess. Some tutorial services were provided as a preventive measure in the 
course of studies during tlie freshman year. 

LbiKir* r. Kelln, D.D.S., Associate Dean, School of Dentistry, Loma Linda 
DnivL'rsi ty, Loma Linda, CA 92354 ( 714) 825-2856 



Sumner itMinee Enrichii^ent Program (S.T.L.P.) 
School of Dentistr^y, UCLA, Los Angeles, Califor^nia 
Coll (15-16) / All / Summers 1970-73 

/ UCLA School of Dentistry, Vice Chancellor of Academic Affairs Office / 60 

Tfie goals of this program were to enrich an educationally disadvantaged stu- 
dent's science background to enable the student to cope with dental school, to aid 
tfie dental school in the selection of students who had high potential for success 
in dentistry; and to increase the number of minority students enrolled at UCLA 
School of Dentistry. The conclusions of staff were that the program was success- 
ful. To this date only one student out of 60 who enrolled in the pr oiram (S.T.E.P.) 
has been academically unsuccessful. The number of minority students enrolled at 
UCLA since 1970 is 106; between 1964 and 1970 there had been only 5 minority stu- 
dents enrolled at UCLA School of Dentistry. The project v;as terminated for several 
reasons unique to this institution: the applicant pool foe minority students had 
increased; the academic quality of the pool had increased which made an enrichment 
program less necessary. 

Drs. J. Freed, J. Houston, K. Trabert and E. Hanson, School of Dentistry, 
University of California, The Center for the Health Sciences, Los Angeles, 
CA 90024 



Recruitment, Admission and Retention Program of Minority ana/or 
Disadvantaged Students in the Field of Dental Health 

School of Dentistry, University of California, San Francisco, California 
Elem, Sec, Coll, Prof / All / 1968- 
/ niH, HEW, UCSF / 
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The program at UCSF is designed to encourage niinori ty/di sadvantaged stu- 
dents to consider careers, in dental health and to facilitate recruitment, 
admission and retention of mi nority/di sadvantaged students who will be graduated 
as dentists and dental hygienists. The ultimate goal of the program is to in- 
crease the number of qualified professional personnel to care for the dental 
health needs of minority/disadvantaged communities and to develop leadership 
capabilities in students who represent these communities. The program components 
include: 

A. Recruitment. Upper division dental and dental hygiene students are used 
as counselors and recruiters to introduce prospective junior college and college 
applicants to dentistry and related health professions throughout the state, 
specifically rural areas and inner city schools. The students play a w.ajor role 
in the introduction of proper dental care and participate in health career classes 
at the elementary and high school levels. 

B. Admissions. Students are provided with counseling, Informed of available 
financial assistance, and assisted where needed via pre-admission assistance pro- 
grams. They are evaluated for admission under broader criteria. These students 
are assisted in preparing for the American Dental Association Aptitude Test and 
The University of California Performance Tests. 

C. Summer Orientation. This program is open to all newly admitted first 
year students but is designed for minority/disadvantaged students. The summer 
orientation program consists of classes in the biological sciences, introduction 
to the dental technique courses which are led by student preceptors and faculty 
members. The students attend the five-week program from August to September and 
are tested as if in actual classes. When deficiencies are determined, they are 
assigned permanent tutors in those courses. 

D. Tutorial Program. This is designed to assist all students, especially 
in the first two years, to adjust to the stringent demands of dental education 
and to improve the quality of thei r educati onal experience. Student tutors are 
utilized in this program, " 

E. Consultants, Lecturers and Workshops. Speakers and lecturers familiar 
with problems associated with practice in low socioeconomic areas are included 
in the program to acquaint students (minority and non-minority) with problems 
associated with this type of practice site. 

The Minority/Disadvantaged Student Program is generally agreed to be successful. 
It has significantly impacted on the student body and the community. Those 
enrolled in the project have served as models to both the minority and non- 
minbrity students and faculty. ■ ^. ^ 

Robert F. Brigante, D.D.S., Assistant Dean and Project Director, Recruitment, 
Admission and Retention Program of Minority and/or Disadvantaged Students in the 
Field of Dental Health, School of Dentistry, University of California, San Francis( 
1466 - 4th Avenue, #108, San Francisco, CA 94143. 
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University of Southern California School of Dentistry Minorities Program 
University of Southern California, Los Angeles, California 
Coll (15-16) / B, C, N / 1970-present 
/ Special Project Grant / 

This program was developed to achieve greater representation in the 
Dental School and ultimately in the dental profession of students with m^inority 
backgrounds. The participants in this program are Chicano, Black, or Native 
American students who have achieved at least two years of college work in the 
sciences. \ 

Or. John C. Vinton, Director of Student Life, University of Southern; 
California School of Dentistry, 925 West 34th Street, Los Angeles, CA 90007.. 

Sunnier ProgramV^j. Hillis Miller Health Center, University of Florida 
(Dentistry and other Health Sciences) 
University of Flor\ida, Gainesville, Florida 
Prof / All / ongoin^g 

/ Office of Minority Relations / 

The Health Center conducts a summer program to enhance the progress of 
minority students admitted into the various programs (health related) prior to 
their entry in September each year. 

Mr. Willie J. Sanders ,\Di rector , Office of Minority Relations, Box 731, 
J. Hillis Miller Health Center, University of Florida, Gainesville, FL 32610 



Minority Program, School of DejHtistry 
Medical College of Georgia, Augusta, Georgia 
Prof / B / 1970- 

/ School of Dentistry / 6-8 per year 

This program involves- active recruitment of Black students into the 
School of Dentistry. Following recruitment students are evaluated, remediated 
and matriculated in the Dental School. They are provided the regular classroom 
and clinical experiences as well as individualized programs when needed. Success 
rate of these students is comparable with that of non-minority students. 

Carl 0. Davis, D.D.S., Ph.D., Director of Evaluation, School of Dentistry, 
Medical College of Georgia, Augusta, GA 30902 

Loyola University School of Dentistry, Maywood, Illinois 

Loyola has special help programs to make minority students better prepared 
for dental school and give them a better chance in competition with their class- 
mates. Loyola has recruited minority students for a considerable time and, when 
enrolled in the Dental School, given them whatever assi stance necessary for their 
success. 

John V. Madonio, D.D.S., Ph.D., Assistant Dean, Loyola University School of 
Dentistry, 2160 South First Avenue, Maywood, IL 60153 (312) 531-3000 
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Educational Opportunities Program 

College of Dentistry, The University of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa 
Prof / B, C. N / 1970-1975 

$35,000 per year / USPHS / 

The goal of the program is to identify, recruit, admit and retain indi- 
viduals of minority heritage who come from educationally and economically dis- 
advantaged backgrounds. A special committee (whose membership is made up of 
students, faculty and administrators, and whose composition is more than 50% 
minority) has been set up to carefully examine and select minority applicants. 
There is a strong tutorial program. To date, none of the students selected 
have been lost due to academic deficiencies. 

Dr. Leslie H. Higa, College of Dentistry, The University of Iowa, 
Iowa City, I A 52242 



Dental Preparatory Summer Program 
University of Kentucky, Lexington, Kentucky 

This program is specifically designed for minority students. It involves 
an eight-week summer program for students who have been accepted to the Dental 
School 

Mr. John S. Wiggs, Director, Special Student Programs, College of Dentistry, 
Albert B. Chandler Medical Center, University of Kentucky, Lexington, KY 40506 
(606) 233-5280 or 233-6168 



School of Dentistry 

Louisiana State University Medical Center, New Orleans, Louisiana 

j The School of Dentistry (along with the entire Medical Center) is represented 
ind involved in the AFNA Plan, New Access Routes to Medical Careers, New Orleans 
thapter (see Inventory entry number 6). This program is directed towards placing 
ininority students of high school age who are interested in health careers with 
preceptors within. the Medical Center. In regard to other efforts, LSU School of 
Dentistry has attempted to recruit (throughout all minority i nsti tuti ons ) stu- 
dents into dental and dental auxiliary programs by visits to minority institutions 
and through programs conducted within LSU itself. 

John W. Coughlin, D.D.S., M.S.D., Assistant Dean for Student Affairs, School 
of Dentistry, Louisiana State Uni versi ty >1edi cal Center, HOC Florida Avenue, 
New Orleans, LA 70119 



Students for Dentistry Program (SDP) 

New Jersey Dental School, Newark, New Jersey 

Coll , Prof / All / ongoing 

/ Special Project Grant PHS / 

The Students for Dentistry Program (SDP) is aimed at increasing the number 
of minority dental practitioners. This goal is accomplished through recruitment, 
orientation, elevation of the level of academic functioning, and admission and 
retention of students for the duration of dental school. The key aspect of the 
SDP is its summer academic reinforcement program. This summer program includes 
a general -grdup of college undergraduates interested in a career in dentistry, 
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and an advanced group of students already accepted into the New Jersey Dental 
School (NJDS). The general curriculum includes reviev/ coursework in introductory 
basic sciences, exposure to coursework in organic chemistry, histology, and 
anatomy and physiology, preclinical dental sciences, and learning skills. The 
courses in the advanced curriculum are aimed- at successful completion of the 
coursework of dental school and include -biochemi stry, dental anatomy, histology, 
preclinical dental sciences, and learning skills. The advanced summer program 
is conducted for five v/eeks from May toy June, while the general group runs for 
eightweeks from June to^ August. Therg is no charge to the student for participa 
tion in either of these groups. Financial aid is granted to participants on the 
basis of documented need on application to the Financial Aid Officer and with 
approval of the Loan Scholarship Committee of the New Jersey Dental School. 

Mr. Allison G. Dildy, Director, SDP, New Jersey Dental School, Coll*6ge of 
Medicine and Dentistry of New Jersey, 201 Cornelison Avenue, Jersey City, 
NJ 07304 



Dental Assi sti ng. and Dental Hygiene Programs 

The University of New Mexico, Albuquerque, New Mexico 

These programs started an active recruitment program with the University of 
New Mexico chapter of tho ^.itional Chicano Health Organization in 1972. In 
addition, an NCHO repr.^aui; \ive served as an observer of Selection Committee 
procedures and a dent'st chosen by NCHO became a voting member of that committee. 
There has always been encourac^ment of applications from Chicano and Native 
American students (prc-^inent ;:iinority groups of this area). No particular 
curriculum changes have bcLMi made for minorities but tutoring is arranged when 
needed through the al 1 -Uni vers i ty tutorial program. 

Monica Novitski, Director, Dental Programs, The University of New Mexico, 
Albuquerque, NM 87131 



School of Dentistry, The University of North Carolina at Chapel Hill, 
Chapel Hill, North Carolina 

Special effort is made in recruiting minority students through the help 
of the North Carolina Health Manpower Council and individuals at minority 
institutions in North Carolina. 

Dean Raymond P. White, Jr., School of Denti stry The University of North 
Carolina at Chapel Hill, Chapel Hill, NC 27514 



College of Dentistry, The University of Oklahoma Health Sciences Center, 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 

Although no formal programs have been undertaken, special effort is made 
to recruit and retain minority students. 

William E. Brown, D.D.S., Dean, College of Dentistry, The University of 
Oklahoma Health Sciences Center, P.O. Box 26901, 1110 Northeast 12th Street, 
Oklahoma City, OK 73190 
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Recruitment of Disadvantaged Students into Dentistry 

School of Dentistry, University of Oregon Health Sciences Center, Portland, Oregon 
Elem, Sec, Coll, Prof / All / 1972- 

/ State of Oregon, State Board of Higher Education, HEW / 

The purposes of this program are to increase the number of disadvantaged 
students in the dental health field and to develop interest and assist in 
success in this field among younger students. The program, involves three steps 
in accomplishing primary goals: (1) recruitment of disadvantaged students, 
(2) academic enrichment and retention and (3) career orientation and development. 
R ecruitment . This part of the program is aimed at high school and college under- 
grad student populations and uses faculty and students (of both sexes, several 
of whom are minorities) as recruiters. Techniques employed in recruiting include: 
arousal of individual interest through talks, slides, films, personal visits to 
the School of Dentistry, continuous liaison between this program and Directors 
of other minority programs in the Northwest; providing the means as well as the 
desire to attend the Junior Dentist Institute during the summer; constant com- 
munication with students who have professed or shown interest in pre-dental health 
areas; and development and use of posters and pamphlets which encourage disadvan- 
taged students to qualify for a career in the dental health areas. 
Academic Enrichment and Retention. This component of the program involves tutorial 
assistance while the student is i'n pre-dental or pre-dental hygiene curricular 
studies to assist these students in qualifying for possible acceptance into the 
dental school; and retention of students admitted into the School of Dentistry 
through counseling, tutorial assistance and sel f-teachi ng programs. 
Career Orien tation and Development are directed primarily to children in elementary 
school. Specifically, this is an awareness program and utilizes "Your Dental Healt 
type presentations to promote long range goals of developing an interest in dental 
health fields among younger students. Most efforts are concentrated in the public 
schools in cooperation with local and state-dental and dental hygiene societies. 

The overall program efforts have been successful in encouraging disadvantaged 
students to qualify academically. The retention rate has been very high, with 
only one student academic casualty. In entering the fourth year of the P^^'ogjam, 
the enrollment of disadvantaged students had increased from one to a total ot lb; 
14 in dentistry and two in dental hygiene. 

C K Claycomb, Ph.D., Deputy Director, Minority Recruitment, Professor and 
Chairman, Department of Biochemistry, School of Dentistry, University of Oregon 
Health Sciences Center, Portland, Oregon 97201 



Departments of Dental Hygiene and Dental Assisting, 
Old Dominion University, Norfolk, Virginia 

Although no formal programs have been undertaken, the departments are making 
every effort to recruit minority students for these programs. Minority students 
are assisted in obtaining financial aid; individual tutorial help has been given 
to minority students in pre-dental hygiene, whenever needed, to better prepare 
them for entrance into the Dental Hygiene program. , . ^ n . -, 

Louise A West, R D.H., M.S., Assistant Professor, Department of Dental 
Hygiene, Old Dominion University, Norfolk, VA 23508 (804) 489-6414 
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001 /} Project to Increase Minority Optometric Manpower (Optometry) 
National Program of National Optometric Association 
Sec, Coll JGrad / All / 1972- 

$280,000 / Natl Optometric Assoc 

This program is national is scope, involving contact with most colleges with 
large minority enrollments as well as visitations to many high schools. The 
retention program was conducted . at the 12 optometry schools in the nation. 
There were 59 minority students in 1972-73, 86 in 73-74, and 109 in 1974-75. 
Through the recruitment program many students, teachers, counselors and 
parents have been made aware of the field of optometry and the need for 
regular professional vision care. The program has not been able to get as 
many students into optometry school immediately because of deficiencies of 
many minority students in the required math and science courses. Lack of 
financial aid for minority optometry students is a problem; most aid avail- 
able for the health fields goes toward medicine, denistry, and nursing. 
This is a long range project and immediate results are not expected. 
Dr. Charles Comer, Project Director, NOA Minority Recruitment, 3736 Main 
Street, Box F, East Chicago, IN (219) 398-1077 



002 Acaacnnc Foundations Department^ Camden College of Arts and Sciences, 

Rutgers University (General Science) 

311 North Fifth Street, Camden, New Jersey 

Coll (13) / B, N, P / 1974-1975 

$3,000 / NJ Dept of Higher Education / 66 

This summer pru^jram was intended to improve skills (especially of those 
pursuing nursing careers), to bridge gaps between high school and college, 
and to motivate students to pursue science fields. The participants were 
college freshmen (many in the Educational Opportunity Fund Program) who 
either had not had college preparatory science courses in high school or who 
wanted to improve their skills in order to pursue physical science courses in 
college. Structured class setting and small group study sessions were used 
to accomplish those goals. The number of students who are currently "in- 
volved (voluntarily) in the continuing effort more than doubled. 
Ruth F. Dixon, Room 401, Armitage Hall, Rutgers University, 311 North Fifti 
Street, Camden, NJ 08102 



003 Accelerated Program in Science and Technology (Biology, Chemistry, 
Mathematics, Computer Science) 

Southern Illinois University at Edwardsvi 1 le , Illinois 
Coll / B / 1975- 

$50,000 / State of Illinois / 20 

The main goal of the Accelerated Program in Science and Technology is to 
identify minority students who are highly motivated and academically 
capable of pursuing careers in science and provide them with the necessary 
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background and careers through a credited preparatory program to insure 
their success in a university degree program. In addition, APST is at- 
tempting to increase science awareness in low income, disadvantaged 
students, heighten motivation to enter science and technology and increase 
i.he number of minority graduates in scientific disciplines. Students were 
recruited from area high schools based on their academic background and 
interest in science and technology and received training via innovative 
courses in math and s;cience. The mathematics courses employed a quasi- 
modular approach utilizing lecture and some in-class tutorial assistance. 
Other courses in physical and life sciences were designed to include frequent 
quizzes and examinations. There are at present twenty participants. 
Dr. Emil F. Jason, Southern Illinois University, Box 21, Edwardsville , IL 
62026, (618) 692-2333. 



00^ ACS Project j Catalyst (Chemistry) 

Local projects bngoing on various campuses throughout the United States 



Project Catalyst is the only ongoing program of Project SEED, the American 
Chemical Society Program for the disadvantaged. Project Catalyst brings 
disadvantaged; high school students into contact with chemistry and chemistry 
research in a^cademe via a summer experience in a research laboratory on an 
individual basis with a faculty member. Each student works for ten weeks 
and receives a stipend of $500 from ACS Project SEED funds. The col lege _ 
or university contributes its resources, and the staff contributes its time. 
The staff members devote an average of 100 hours of training and i nstructiona 
time per participant. The participants must be involved in meaningful 
research activities'. Many Catalyst participants become skilled in technique; 
for synthesis; others concentrate on learning to operate instruments and _ 
interpreting results. Several participants have made sufficient contribution; 
to be named as co-authors for technical papers. Participants must show an 
interest in science, have potential to succeed and, the family must meet 
low income criteria. Ninety five percent of Catalyst participants continue 
their education beyond high shcool and 80 percent go into four year colleges. 
The establishment of an on-going Project Catalyst program has enabled several 
colleges to obtain funds for more Catalyst participants from other sources. 
These include private sources (California State College-Los Angeles); ACS 
local sections (Rochester and California); college and local industry 
(Southern University); college, local industry, local section, and govern- 
ment (University of Mi ssouri -Kansas City). The extent of this support is_ 
unknown since the support is often not made known to the Project SEED office. 
Naomi Lev, Staff Associate, American Chemical Society. 

005 Adveyitures in Nature (Natural History, Physical Sciences) 

Cranbrook Institute of Science, Bloomfield Hills, Michigan 
Elem (6) / B / Sunnier 1974 

$120 / Detroit Free Press Charities / 10 

/■' The purpose of this program was to introduce minority youngsters from 
Detroit to various disciplines in the natural and physical sciences by 




(student support) / American Chemical Society / over 750 
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involving them\in field work and experiments. Working. in small groups 
of ten, youngsters learned by doing and were guided in their exploraiton 
by an instructor experienced in the self-discovery method of teaching. 
There was enthusiastic response from the students. 

Mrs. Linn G. McGlade, Curator of Education, Cranbrook Institute of Science, 
500 Lone Pine Rd. , Bloomfield Hills, MI 48013 (313) 645-3230. 



006 The AFNA Plan: New Access Routes to Professional Careers (Pre-Medicine, 
Medicine) 

Suite 805, 136 South 17th Street, Philadelphia, PA 
Sec, Coll, Prof. / B / 1970-Present 

/ Private Foundations, HEW / 668 

Students are recruited from public, parochial and private high schools 
throughout the metropolitan areas. The goal of this program is to increase 
the number of minorities in all professions proportionate to their percentage 
in the population. The AFNA Plan is a four-phased educational program 
designed to recruit, retain and support Black and other minority students 
through a corridor of educational and preceptorial activities directly 
leading to professional schools. Each phase encompasses an extensive and 
intensive series of didactic and practicum experiences, formal courses, 
counseling and guidance and a professional preceptorship. 
Samuel L. Evans, President and National Chairman, AFNA, Suite 805, 136 
South 17th Street, Philadelphia, PA 19103. 



007 Aid to Black Collecjes (Engineering) 

Colleges: Howard University, North Carolina A & T, Prairie View A & M, 
Southern Univ., Tennessee State, Tuskegee Institute. Sponsored by: 
Bell Labs 
Coll / B / 1972- 

/ Bell Labs / 

The goals of this program are to assist six Black colleges offering engineerinc 
degrees in order to increase the supply of Black engineers available for 
recruitment by Bell labs and others. Aid to Black colleges includes 
scholarship support; summer employment at Bell Labs for selected students/ 
faculty, BTL seminar speakers; curriculum guidance; equipment donations 
and a Visiting Professor Program. Bell Labs provides partial support for 
school faculty membe)-s seeking their doctoral degree (usually with the 
understanding that the faculty members will return to their schools.) 

008 Alfred P. Sloan Foundation Program for Minority Students (Engineering) 
The University of Alabama 

Sec, Coll, Prof (T E) / B / 1975- 

$20,000 / Alfred P. Sloan Foundation / 150 

The goals of this program include acquainting high school faculty, adminis- 
trators, and students with University entrance requirements and facilities, 
and giving Black students some indication of the career opportunities in 
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engineering for Black Americans. The prograrii wi 1 1 be publicized m.hi-gh 
percentage Black high schools in Alabama. Tea^chers and coun'selors wi 11 be 
asked to bring two interested and competent Black students to seminars 
at the University of Alabama. Seminars will concern career opportunities 
for Blacks in engineering. The program is designed to involve 50 teachers 
and counselors and 100 students per year. \ xu n ■ 

Professor William K. Rey, .Department of Aerospace Engineering, The Univ- 
ersity of Alabama, University, AL 35486. \ 



009 Allied Health Careers Ppogvcarj (Biology, Chemistry, Health Sciences, 
Math) \ 
Xavier University, New Orleans, Louisiana \ . 

B / 1972-75 \ 
$318,000 / HEW / 200(1974-75) \ 

Participants are recruited from rural and inner-city poverty areas of 
the southeastern part of the country. The purpose of this program is 
to increase the participation of minority and disadvantaged persons-m 
the allied health fields. Specifically the program seeks to identify, 
recruit, encourage, and prepare students to pursue allied health careers. 
The program involves identifying potential participants; providing them 
with information on admissions requirements and financia aid; facilitating 
and monitoring applications; using minority professionals as role mode I s ; 
counseling students; and offering academic support by means of tutorials, 
special programs, individualized instruction and special surmer sessions. 
Dr. Alvin J. Richard, Program Director, Xavier University, New Orleans, LA 
70125. 

010 Allied Health Exploratory Program (Health) 
Mt. San Antonio College, Walnut, California 
Coll (13-14) / B, C, M / 1974-74 

/Mt. San Antonio College / 15 

This program was designed to offer health sciences vocational training to 
educationally disadvantaged students in a community college. The goals 
of the program were retention of the student in school and. his/her success 
in lob placement. A skills development lab course in which students are 
Given work specifically tailored to their needs, a hospital work experience 
(12 hour/week), and intensive work in Mathematics and English were features 
of the program. Subject matter from the science courses was used in the 
skills development course. Pre- and post-testing was done to 'Pleasure 
the progress of the students. The rate of retention in sch - the 

participants compares very favorably withtlie school as a who.. i. 
addition, all students who completed both semesters had grade point 

Mrr^Marga^etSoste?!"hairman, Allied Health Department, Mt. San Antonio 
College 1100 N. Grand, Walnut, CA 91789 (714) 598-2811. 



Oil Alunimim Corrpany of America Foundation Scholarships (Engineering) 
The University of Alabama 
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Coll / B / 1972- 

$5000 / Aluminum Company of America / 7 

The goals of this effort are to provide financial assistance to a select 
group of very outstanding students and to motivate other Black students 
who know and respect them to consider engineering as a career. The pro- 
gram is publicized at the local level. High school teachers and counselors 
are contacted for assistance in identifying and screening capable Black 
students. Outstanding students are recruited for the program. Enrollment 
of Blacks in engineering has increased 500% at the University of Alabama. As 
enrollment is the only available measure, the program is considered highly 
successful. 

Dr. W. Edward Lear, Dean, College of Engineering, Box 1968, University, 
AL 35486 (205) 348-6400 



012 Armncan Society of Biological Chemists Lecturer-Recruitment Program 

(Biological Sciences ) 

Coll (15, 16) / All / 1971- 

$35,000 / ASBC, Josiah Macy Foundation / 300 

The purpose of the program is to recruit young minority students to no 
on to graduate school and to improve the level of the teaching of maih 
and the sciences in the minority colleges. Two to three lecturers 
visit a minority college for a period of one day to one week and give 
one or two seminars; they also meet informally with the students and 
faculty in the hope of arousing interest in the field of basic sciences. 
Dr. Harold Amos, Department of Microbiology, Harvard Medical School, 
25 Shattuck Street, Boston, MA 02115 (617) 734-3300, X685 



013 Area Health Education Center Training Program (Pharmacy) 
South Texas (Laredo, McAllen and Harlingen) 

Coll / C / 1974- 

$74,000 / HEW / 12 

The goals of this program are to increase the number of health care 
professionals in rural areas as well as to allow students to return to 
their home areas to finish their degree requirements. Senior students 
selected to participate in the program spend an entire semester within 
selected facilities in South Texas learning first-hand pharmacy practice 
in these areas. These students work W\ith pharmacy preceptors as well as 
other health professionals in providing health services to these areas. 
All but one student participant remained in the South Texas area to 
practice pharmacy after that individual received the B.S. Degree in 
Pharmacy. 

Dr. William Schottstaedt 

The University of Texas Medical Branch, Galveston, TX 

014 ASCE - fJoLre Dwne - Pre Engineering Summer Program for Minority Students 
(Ciyil Engineering) 

Sec (11 , 12) / All / Summer 1976 
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/ Part $10,000 / ASCE, Notre Dame / 50 



Students having completed the 11th grade and possessing above average 
capabilities in math and science were encouraged to apply. The goals 
of this program ere to introduce the students to civil engineering, 
the studies necessary to practice the profession and give them experience 
with university life. The three week program "Introduction to Civil 
Engineering for Minority Students" covers topics such as concepts of 
engineering, use of computers in problem solving and the various 
disciplines within civil enqineering. Counseling is available to the 
student to assist and guide'in career planning. Follow-up includes 
liaison between student participants and geographical ASCE sections for 
interaction while still in high school and assistance in obtaining scnolar- 

ship money. 

Carl E. Nelson, ASCE Manager of Field Services, 354 E. 47th Street, New 
York, NY 10017. 



015vl5Pi7?/i Health Careers Program (Health Sciences) 

ASPIRA of America (New Jersey, New York, Illinois, Pennsylvania, Puerto 
Rico) 

Sec, Coll / P / 1970- 

/ NIH, Various Foundations, and others / 

The goal of this program is to increase the numbers of Puerto Rican health 
professionals. The various local programs have different educational 
levels as target groups and different program organization. ASPIRA of 
Illinois had a summer program in 1973 focused on th many opportunities 
in the field and a community-oriented health outlook. Health Careers 
Programs in Newark, Phi ladelphi a and San Juan have focused on high school 
students, ejicouraging them to prepare for medical and health training in 
College. ASPIRA of New Jersey had an extensive program involving field 
trips, tours, meetings, and a health careers conference. Within three 
years after the initiation of this program there was a nine- fold increase 
in the number of Puerto Ricans entering medical school and other post 
graduate studies related to community health care needs. 
Health Careers Program, ASPIRA of America, Inc. 22 East 54th Street, 
New York, NY 10022. 

016 ASPIRES {A Science Program to Improve Reading through Environmental 
Sciences) (Environmental) 

Talcott Mountain Science Center for Student Involvement, Avon, Connecticut 
Elem (2-8) / B, P / 1972-75 

$50,000 / Hartford Foundation for Public Giving / 7500 

This program seeks to determine if a youngster "turned on" through science 
to the world around him or her can be equally stimulated to read about that 
.world. This is basically designed as a reading program involving students 
from the Hartford Pulbic Schools (which have over 70% minority population), 
but is an innovative way of teaching both science and reading at the same 
time. There is direct participation of students at the science center in 
terms of experiments and 9rojects which are geared toward forcing a certain 
amount of outside reading. workshop was also held to train teachers to 
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participate in ASPIRES program. The group of teachers chosen for training 
had already expressed an interest in science, taught it regularly in their 
classes and enjoyed teaching it. They felt more competent to teach science 
after workshop training. 

Donald P. La Salle, Director, Montevideo Rd., Avon, CT 06001 (203) 677-8571. 



017 /u-;>.\'^;r., :\: n^ec Jdhcdui^uiir Program (Technical Fields) 
Bell Labs 

Sec, Coll (13, 14) / All / 1971- 

/ Bell Labs / 130-150 

The goals of this program are to motivate minority high school students 
toward furthering their education, to expose these students to careers in 
industry and to increase minority representai ton in specified technical 
categories. The program offers three summers of employment at Bell Labs 
beginning at the end of the junior year in high school, plus a scholarship 
for full-time study toward an associate degree at a local technical institute 
or college. The graduates are considered for BTL employment. 



018 Aij.u^,'futi^-u Avicy'iuci>i Indium /V: Recruitment Ptogram (Health) 
AAIP--Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 
Coll , Grad, Prof / N / 

The goals of this program are to assist and recruit American Indian students 
into the health careers, the objective being to increase the number of 
Indian students in medicine, dentistry, optometry, podiatry, pharmacy, 
veterinary medicine and public health professions. AAIP will help American 
Indians identifying health careers opportunities and pathways leading to 
a career in health. Students having the desire and potential will be 
identified. AAIP will assist them in seeking financial assistance, 
providing information on special programs for Indian students and will 
provide financial help on a limited basis for travel to admission interviews 
when needed. Once the student is admitted to professional school, AAIP 
will assign an American Indian health professional to serve as counselor 
and rol e model . 

c/o Dr. Don Jennings, The Association of American Indian Ptysicidns 
721 N.E. 14th St. , P.O. Box 26901, Oklahoma City, OK 73105 



019 At.f.<ini:i U}if no'i-i.tij"- ■ '>>^r: : Institute of Technology Dual Degree Program 
(Engineering) 
Atlanta, Georgia 
Coll / B / 1968- 

$100,000 / Various / 400 

This program is designed to increase minority participation in engineering. 
It is a dual degree program operated by the Atlanta Unviersitv Centor--ttio 
world's largest private cluster-college with predominantly Black stuc'ent 
enrollmGnt and Georgia Institute of Technology, witti tlie tliird largest 
undergraduate engineering enrollment (predominantly white) in the world. 



Scholarship money is available for recruiting among low income groups. 
Each undergraduate institution has available financial aid for which 
participants may apply. The only basic requirement for admission to the 
Dual Degree Program is that the student be admitted in good standing 
to one of the four undergraduate colleges in the Atlanta University 
Center. At the end of the five year course of studies, the student 
receives two bachelors degrees-~one from one of the AU institutions 
and an engineering degree from Georgia Tech. This is an on-going 
project which reportedly is accomplishing its goals. 
Calvin L. Espy, 860 Westview Drive, S.W., Atlanta, GA 30314 (404) 522- 
8980. 



020 :■ u\>ne -'r^llcnc Minority Science Improvement Program (Biology, 
Chemistry, Physical Science, Mathematics) 
Bacone College, Muskogee, Oklahoma \ 
Coll / N / 1974- 

$.131 ,000 / NSF / 500 

The program was developed to improve science instruction at Bacone, a 
college serving a predominantly minority student population, mostly 
Native Americans. Courses were individualized and modern scientific 
equipment was acquired. Program officers feel that this program has been 
quite successful in improving science instruction. 

Patrick L. Gore, Cox 28, Bacone College, Muskogee, OK 64401 (918) 683- 
4581. X259. 



021 !'::i:.<^^-iUj}iaL Fvujran (Engineering Technology) 

Columbus location of Bell Labs 
Coll / (13,14) / All / 1970- 

/ Bell Laboratories / 

Minority employees of Bell Labs are eligible for the program. This 
program was designed to increase the utilization of minority employees 
in technical fields. The program involves attendance at a local technical 
institute as part of the work assignment. Bell Labs pays all normal 
expenses associated with the employee's education. 



022 rwr^' r-^'rK<*r Instruction Development (Biological and Physical 

Sciences) 

Laredo Junior College, Laredo, Texas 
Coll / C / 1973- 

$24,000 / Laredo Junior Coll / 50 

Tlic goal of this program is to design a basic science program flexible 
enoucjh to remove deficiencies in students' pro-college education so that 
tliey can pursue their goal in the sciences or allied health fields. About 
50 students are field testing some of tlie unit. These students are regis- 



tercel in a developfiionta t science course offered at Laredo Junior College 
(a pr-edoniinantly Chicane institution) as part of a federally-funded 
Cooi'dinated Bilingual Studies Program. The intent of the project is to 
develop the desired material into a series of individualized, and "failure- 
(jr-oof" units of work. Each unit would consist of a pre-test, study guide, 
text materials, laboratory exercises, post-test, and a list of supple- 
mentary materials. The units will be grouped into 12 one-semester hour 
courses. A student may enroll for a maximum of four-semester hours 
\}QV senioster. 

I.. Leon Whitley, Chariman, Physics Department, Laredo Junior College, 

Laredo, TX 7H0']n. (512) 722-0521 X5 3. 



^^--^ • ' Program (Basic Medical Sciences) 

Mnivoi'sity of New Mexico School of Medicine, Albuquerque, New Mexico 
Prof / Al 1/1972 

S337,00u , / 85 

Ttiis program was designed to prepaid "high risk" minority students for 
entry into medical school; increase the number of minority students accepted; 
and increase fiiinority medical student, retention . Students are referred by 
participating medical schools throughout the Unit<^d States. In this 
intensive eight-week summer course, anatomy, biochemistry, and physiology 
as they apply to medicine are presented in a series of lectures, laboratory 
experiments, and group discussions by medical school faculty and students, 
many of whom are minorities. The project is considered successful. Of 
the 85 participants in the last tliree years, 84 matriculated in medical 
schools across the. country. Initial evaluation shows a retention rate of 
over 95 . Antonio Gomez, Office of Student Affairs, University of New 
Mexico School of Medicine, Albuquerque, NM 87131. (5lj) 277-2728. 

024 ; ;"\ ; :* r r w/; ; Scholarship Program (BLESP) (Engineering) 

Bell Labs, Murray Hill, New Jersey 
Coll / B / 1972- 

Bell Labs / 35 ' • 

Candidates are considered and selected on the basis of scholastic aptitude 
and performance, rank in class and strength of high school curriculum, 
plus recofumendations from teachers, counselors or principals. The goals 
of this program are to encourage and assist academically qualified Blacks 
to enter the engineering profession and to join Bell Labs' technical staff. 
BLESP provides students pursuing B.S. degrees in electrical or mechanical 
engineering with fully paid tuition and living expenses during the school 
year, plus summer employment in a technical area at BTL beginning with 
high school graduation. Each student works with a Bell Labs scientist who 
acts as an advisor and provides academic and career counseling through 
continuing year-round contact. 

'r. Milton L. Beard, BLESP Administrator, Bell Laboratories 
.)0 Mountain Avenue, Murray Hill, NJ 07974 



-5 •■ ■ -r >,,. ,. .'>',_;w,;;v (Biology, Health Sciences) 
:;tate University of New York, College at Old Westbury, New York 



Coll / B, N, P / 1970- 
tjo Extra Cost / 



/800 



The objective of this program is to provide an undergraduate degree 
program in the sciences for all students regardless of pnor preparation, 
entering ability level or previous educational level. Old Westbury main- 
tains an open admission policy and has a predominantly minority student 
population mostly Black and Puerto Rican. No student expressing an interest 
in the program was (is) turned away. Student preparedness in the sciences is 
determined by a diagnostic examination. Special courses in biology, math 
and chemistry skills and principles were designed to prepare students with 
deficient backgrounds for college level work. In addition, pure science 
and social science are integrated in each course at all levels of prepared- 
ness. The program has graduated only a few students thus far, and effect- 
iveness is therefore difficult to measure. However, four students (3 minor- 
ity) have gone on to professional school and one (minority) to graduate 
s chocl 

Dr. Joseph Rukeyser, Convener, Biological Sciences Program, SUNY at Old 
Westbury, Westbury, NY 11568 (516) 876-3040. 

026 ■•'-■toW Cnnrne for Educational Opportuni ty Program Students' (Biology) 
Office of ^Biology Education, University of Washington, Seattle, Washington 
Coll / All / 1972- 

/ UW / , 

This special course offered by the Office of Biology Education is available 
for students in the Educational Opportunity Program at the University 
of Washington. The course focuses on human biology and is laboratory-based, 
inquiry-oriented with occasional lectures and field trips. Class size 
is kept quite small. There are plans to expand the program in 1976-1977 
for 60 additional students enrolled in a special pre-professional program 
to prepare minority stucfents for health careers. Students who have an 
interest ^n a health career or in other fields where a sound foundation in 
basic biology is needed find the course helpful and interesting. The 
course is thought to be too demanding by some of the students who take it 
to fulfill distribution requirements. 

Dr. Leonie K. Piternick, Office of Biology Education AF-60 
University of Washington, Seattle, WA 98195 



027 BioLonu 104 (Biology) . „ . . . ^. . 

University Library, Bowling Green State University, Bowling breen, Uhio 

Coll / B, C / 1974- 

$15,000 / HEW, Bowling Green / 210 

This project was intended to familiarize students with general concepts 
in the biological sciences and to improve students' over-all understanding 
of the scientific process. Participants were selected from among Upward 
Bound and Student Development students who were required to take an in- 
troductory science course as part of their academic requirements for grad- 
uation A PSI coursp in general biology featuring lectures, laboratory. 



modularized presentation, use of proctors, and self-padng options for 
completion of the course, as well as mastery criteria for progress was 
used. Dr, John Newby, Director, Developmental Education Program, 
204 University Library, Bowling Green State University, Bowling Green, OH 
43403 (419) 372-2677. 



028 A :<ic?nic:l!.(\ic !\.-^scayc'!i (vu: ;^..:r.',< hu"// Training Program (Biology, 
Chemistry, Psychology) 

Jackson State University, Jackson, Mississippi 
Coll / B / 1972- 

$508,000 / Jackson St. NIH (MBS) / 71 
The goals of this program are to train the student in research procedures 
and the use of instruments used in health related and other types of re- 
search; to encourage students matriculating at Jackson State to enter re- 
search and subject matter areas that will lead to careers in the health 
related sciences; and to provide a climate for meaningful and active 
biomedical research for the faculty at Jackson State, an historically Black 
institution. College undergraduate students with an average of "B" or 
above were considered for the project. Students are involved in a research 
project under the direction of faculty. They receive individual instruction 
in research techniques and work on their own research projects. The program 
is considered successful. Students have gone on to graduate or professional 
schools. Fifteen papers have been presented by faculty and students at 
scientific meetings. 

Dr. Evelyn Garrity, Department of Chemistry, Jackson State University, 
Jackson, MS 39217 (601) 968-2171 



029 /: • .V'/.: /v .^:/ i'cccarah iVid 'rvuuiiri.: ( Bi omedi ci ne ) 
Bethune Cookman College, Daytona Beach, Florida 
Coll / B / 1974- 

$270,000 / NIH / 25 

The goals of this program are to develop institutional capability to 
perform biomedical research as well as improve the quality of traning 
of students. Students are involved in active research projects and are 
trained in research techniques, experimental design, data analysis, etc. 
This is viewed as a very successful program in providing the institution 
with opportunities to implement research projects for undergraduates as 
well as in terms of encouraging development of the institucion's skills 
in proposal writing and obtaining funding. 

Dr. Richard Copland, Div. of Science and Mathematics, Bethune Cookman 
College, Daytona Beach, FL 32015. 



030 /ur;;,'/c:r*cv// htjn.::urc}2 Pronvoj^] (Biology, Chemistry) 
Alabama State University, Montgomery, Alabama 
Coll (15-16) / B / 1972- 

$161 ,000 / NIH / 17 



This project involving college juniors and seniors at historically bla^ 
Alabama State University is intended to increase the number of ethmc 
minority individuals in the biomedical sciences by developing and impp 
opportunities for biomedical research and research participation of et 
minority faculty, students and other investigators, and by assisting i 
the provision of appropriate settings conducive to these opportunities 
Selected minority students actively participated in meaningful bi omedi 
research projects as junior collaborators with faculty members. 
Dr. James Oliviere, Chairman, Division of Biological Sciences, Alabama 
State University, Montgomery, AL 36101. (205) 262-3581. 



031 ;>'-''; /'.■' .■-"■;;•; f'>y '.'■■wood College (Bioiiiedicine) 
Oakwood College, Huntsville, Alabama 

Coll / B / 1972- 

$150,000 / NIH / 20 

This program involves four faculty members and four students per year 
in biochemical research projects. The threefold purpose of this program 
is to provide the opportunity for faculty and students at Oakwood College 
Lo oarticipate as "companions in learn1ng"in meaningful and significant 
biomedical research; to provide training in biomedical research and tech- 
nology, and to strengthen the biomedical research capability of Oakwood 
College. By means of a Biomedical Research Seminar and a Computer Orien- 
tation Seminar, training in biomedical research technology was also 
provided. The completion of the two research projects i'. expected to result 
in the publication of several scientific papers. Even though the project 
is still continuing, there is a greater involvement of faculty and students 
in b ;iedical research than ever before in the history of the college. 
Dr. L. A. Cooper, Professor of Chemistry, Oakwood College, Huntsville, AL 
35806. (205) 837-1152. 

032 n:r^r:cdiaal Soicnoeo Rcsearah Improvement Program (BISRIP) (Bi omedi cine) 
Atlanta University Center, Atlanta, Georgia 

Coll, Grad / B / 1972- 

$2,700,000 / NIH / 240 

The goal of this program is to facilitate and Increase staff research 
productivity in the biomedical sciences and make the science departments 
of the Atlanta University Center more effective in training students for 
research in these fields. Participants submitted research projects for 
funding. Those approved were eligible for participation, with final 
approval coming from their respective institutions. The methodology 
Included providing those funds , equipment, ancillary resources and sup- 
porting facilities that would enable scientists in the Center to develop 
their research potential as well as the research potential of their students. 
The project is accomplishing its goals as evidenced by the increasing 
number of journal publications that have been produced by participants _ 
in the program. Also, as a partial result of this project, other training 
grants have been awarded to Center institutions. 

Dr. Joe Johnson, Jr., BISRIP Program Director, Department of Chemistry, 
Atlanta University, GA 30314. (404) 525-5668. 
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033 Adr Program ( B i oniedi ci HG ) 

Basic Medicdl Sciences Building, University of New Mexico, Albuquerque, 

New Mexi co 

Coll, Grad / B, C, N / 1974- 

$881 ,000 / HEW (MBS) / 79 

This program in which 36-43 college students participate is designed to 
increase the representation of mi nori ties in the science professions. 
Students are placed in labs for fifteen hours of work a week. Graduate 
students are supported with monthly salary and full tuition, post-doctoral 
follows are provided with salary and research resources. In the view of 
the project officer the program would be improved if there were fewer 
"pre-med" students, as the design is for biomedical sciences. The involve- 
ment of minority faculty is very important in serving the Vole model" 
function . 

Dr. Sei Tokuda, Department of Microbiology, University of New Mexico, 
Albuquerque, NM 87131 . 



034 ••/./.'r: !-:.i:c>*:<c'.v<: i::.r.'iui}:'^j<- ^'>''\;rr.:ri (Computer Science) 
University of Arkansas--Pi ne Bluff, Arkansas 
Coll /All / 1976- 

/ National Urban League / 100 

The purposes of this program are to provide realistic and up-to-date 
information about what is going on in the field of computer prgoramming; 
to provide valuable contacts for the institution and role models for 
students. Individuals are brought in to lecture to students. They hold 
confer^ences with students for additional questions and for personal contact. 
Through outside contacts, students are given a broader knowledge of fields. 
Dr. Lawrence Davis, Department of Mathematics and Physics, University of 
Arkansas--Pine Bluff, Ar 71601. (501) 535-5700 



035 "The J}l}lo:^ato>^^^'' Traveling Exhibition (Science, Engineering) 

Museum of Science and Industry in Chicago, Chicago, Illinois 
All / Part $5,000 / MSI, Chicago / 50,000+ 

The goal of this program is to develop pride among Blacks in the scientific 
and technological contributions of Black scientists, engineers, and in- 
ventors, and to inform other segments of the population of the achievements 
^;f Blacks. A traveling Bicentennial exhi bi ti on of the contributions of 23 
Black American scientists, engineers, and inventors was shown in Chicago 
and then circulated to at least 10 other museums. The project has been 
wel 1 received. 

Dr. Victor J. Danilov, Director, Museum of Science and Industry, 57th 
street ana Lake Shore urive, Chicago, IL 60b37. (31^) bW-1414. 



036 P I (lok Pniic*h(? i'^ni^ Pvo'jrcun (Psychology) 
University of Delaware, Newark, Delaware 
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Coll (16) / B / Suimiers 1971- 

$100,000 / University of Delaware, Public Health Service / b() 

The purpose of this program is to encourage undergraduate minority 
group students interested in psychology to continue their studies at 
the graduate level bv providing theni with an educational experience which 
will help to prepare' them to successfully meet the requirement?, of grad- 
uate training. A summer research training institute is offered for a 
limited number of upper level minority group students from predominantly 
Black colleges. The institute provides trainees with a representative 
sample of the activities required of graduate students while simultaneously 
providing them with additional training in skill areas necessary to 
success in graduate work. A seminar in experimental methodology is 
supplemented by a research practicum in which trainees work closely 
with faculty engaged in ongoing research. The relevance of psychol ogi cal 
study and research to Lhe understanding and amel iorati on of contemporary 
minority group problems are explored, and a number of professional 
psychologists of minority group origin are invited to speak to the 
trainees of their own work and interests. The central focus of the 
program is that of providing close personal attention to trainees in 
order to help them achieve maximum integration of the theoretical 
material with the practical experience. 

Dr. Ralph V. Exline, Department of Psychology, University of Delaware, 
Newark, DE 19711. (307) 73S-2274. 



037 ••• (General Science) 

Hall of Science of the City of New York, Flushing, New York 
Elem, Sec (6-12) / B, P / 1973- 

/ Hal 1 of Science / 18,000 

The goal of the program is to give Spanish-speaking students a reading 

appreciation of science subjects. This was accomplished by displays 

of books, storytelling, distribution of book lists and doing experiments 

from books. The program reportedly is accomplishing its goals. 

R.C. Reiley, Hall of Science, Box 1032, Flushing, NY 11352. (212) 

699-9400. 



038 Br'ookhaocn Semester Py'ojj- r" (BSP) (Biology, Chemistry, Physics) 

Mathematics) t ■■ u , 

Brookhaven National Laboratory (BNL) Upton, Long Island, New York 

Coll / B / 1968- 

$433,000 / NSF, AEC/ERDA, Brookhaven / 106 

Students are nominated for participation by the Advisory Council of 
RCASM (Regional Cooperative Associat' n in Science and Mathematics, 
a cooperative of 18 predominantly Black institutions). They must be a 
junior or senior at time of participation; have a "B" average in major 
(scien ormath); and must be enrolled in home institution while par- 
ticipdLing at BNL. Faculty parti ci pants must be on the faculty of a 



meniber institution; liave had at least two years of teaching experience; 
and show evidence that BNL experience v/ould increase their competence 
as teacher and researcher. The specific objectives of the Brookhaven 
Semester Program are: to enrich the science and mathematics programs 
at the member institutions through added emphasis on scientific research; 
to generate an interest in the natural sciences and mathematics, and to 
stimulate students to seek a high level of achievement in th-se fields; 
to minimize the isolational ism that is characteristic of the member 
institutions that are somev/hat out of the "mai nstreai;^" of scientific 
activities; and to provide for seminars in which information and current 
research in niiciear science and related fields will be made available 
and discussed. The total program includes student research participation 
under the direction of a BNL scientist, seminars, and for faculty mem- 
bers, research collaboration. 

Dr. A. P. Kennedy, Grambling State University, Grambling, LA 71245. 



039 \ ■ •- '>'; School Science Project--The Saturday Program (Science) 
California Institute of Technology, Pasadena, California 

Sec (7-9) / B, C / 1969- 

$25,00 per yr. / Cal Tech, various foundations and companies individual 
doners / 400 per yr. 

The pupils are selected on the basis of their interest and motivation 
in science. Seventh, eighth and ninth grade pupils from L.A. County 
Schools pay^ticipate in the program. The program has been designed to 
enrich and challenge students in the sciences. Pupils spend Saturday 
morning in small classes in various areas of science and math. The 
courses are set up with Caltech undergrads, graduate students and other 
instructors. Campus labs and facilities are used. The afternoons are 
spent with recreational, cultural or academic experiences or trips 
arranged by tutors and paid counselors. Career counseling is offered by 
tutors and directors. 

Lee F. Brown, Director of Secondary School Relations, Californai Ins- 
titue of Technology, Pasadena, California 91125. 

040 :'a!'r,:y' Gi'O'Jth r/Vv'^'v"' (Chemistry and Material Science) 
Lawrence Livermore Laboratory, Livermore, California 

Grad / Al 1 / 1975- 
/ LLL / 

Mew graduates apply to the program; selection of participants is based on 
career motivation, personal development and scholastic achievement. This 
program is particularly ad^ ted to recent bachelor's degree graduates from 
smaller universities and colleges which, although offering a major in 
chemistry, mathematics, physics or materials science, are not endowed 
vyith advanced facilities and instrumentation of leading scientific institu- 
tions in the nation. The purpose of this program is to introduce the new 
graduate, especially minorities and women, in a practical, on-the-job 



manner to the research and development activities of a large chemistry 
and materials science operation, and to give them an understanding of 
how various scientific and technical chemistry and material science 
disciplines interact in an R & D environment. This two year progrtun 
gives graduates an opportunity to work in different areas of the de- 
partment, participating in Laboratory projects under the guidance of 
senior scientists and eventually working in the research area of their 
choice engaged in R & D activities. Final placement in a particular 
area is made by the department based on existing vacancies, with perm- 
anent placement where possible for participants completing the program. 
Thr Career Growth Program, R.Reidburn, Personnel Department, L-352, 
Lawrence Livenuore Laboratory, P.O. Box 808, Livermore, CA 94550 



041 '•,;:".;.'/> ■vvoi'tunitics in the Health Sciences (COHS) (Health Sciences) 
University of' Oklahoma Health Sciences Center, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 
Sec, Coll (7-13) / B, C, N / 1959- 
$37,000 / Various / 25 (1976) 

Students apply directly to the program. The current program is limited to 
applicants from Oklahoma or one of its bordering states. Students must 
meet minimum scholarship requirements and send letter of recommendations 
from science or math teachers or counselors. The program is designed to 
awaken minority group students to career opportunities available to them 
in the health sciences, to stimulate their interest and motivation and 
to assist them academically toward the health career of their choice. 
COHS brings students to the Health Sciences Center for a summer of research 
work in the labs. Each participant is assigned to a faculty member. The 
student assists in current research going on in the advisor's lab or per- 
forms experiments especially designed for the student. In addition to 
lab research, participants are involved in seminars, tours, field trips, 
and a course on research methods. Academic counseling, special tutorials 
and computerized instructional aids are also available to students. The 
majority of students completing the program have pursued (or are intending 
to pursue) college training and many in the health fields or in the sciences. 
Dr. Joseph J. Ferretti , Assoc. Prof., Department of Microbiology and 
Immunology, The University of Oklahoma Health Sciences Center, 
Oklahoma City, OK 73190 (405) 271-2133 



042 Cataijr^t in Indianapolis (Chemistry) 
Indianapolis , Indiana 
Sec (11) / All / 1972- 

/ Various / 10 (1975) 

Fliers and application forms are sent to all public, private and parochial 
high schools in the Indianapolis area. The program is part of the ACS 
Catalyst Program designed to help increase the flow of disadvantaged youth 
into chemical professions. Students are given the opportunity for summer 
research experience while receiving a stipend to help offset the loss of 
su,iimer-time earnings. The awarding of stipends has been separated from the 
research opportunities. Thus, stipends can accompany other research programs 
that make no provision for financial assistance to students, and ACS research 



opportunities can be extended to interested students who are not econom- 
ically disadvantaged. The program is continuing to develop. It has been 
found that continuing the research project during the year can help con- 
solidate the summer's experience, as well as be of financial benefit, and 
there is an attempt being made to work out a means of providing this oppor- 
tunity through the Federal Manpower Program. There is also concern 
that most of the students who enter the program appear to be already moti- 
vated toward higher education and professional careers. Of course, any 
assistance provided to them is important, but the Catalyst program is also 
aimed at students with ability who are not yet motivated Reaching those 
unmotiviated students is seen as a challenge that awaits. 
Edwin Harper, Ph. D. , Indiana Section, ACS. 



043 ''a/.t/,'.'- 6 Pvojvmi (Chemistry) 

School of Chemical Sciences, University Of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois 
Sec (11 ) / B / Summers 1973-1975 

$2500 / Ameri :an Chemical Society / 6 

The purpose of this program (in keeping with the overall goals of the ACS 
program) is to provide a research experience for disadvantaged students. 
The students worked closely with a research assistant on research pro- 
jects. The personal relationship is hopefully a very important factor 
in raising the student's goals and expanding his or her horizons. With 
limited follow-up on the participants , effectiveness of program is there- 
fore difficult to determine. 

Dr. Galen D. Stucky, 263 Noyes Lab, University of Illinois, Urbana, IL 61801 
(217) 333-0889 



044 Ccday P^'Oijr^vns (Science) 

The Science Museum of Minnesota, St. Paul, Minnesota 
Elem / N / 

/ Self-sustaining / 

The purpose of this program is to teach Indian and non-Indian children 
about the Dakota, Ojibv;a, Hopi and Navajo cultures, and to point out the 
relationship between environment and culture. The program, taught by a 
Native American teacher, provides hands-on experience for students. An 
outreach program makes these experiences available to children all over 
the state, particularly on Indian reservations. 
Ms. Karla McGray, Administrative Assistant, Education Department^ 
The Science Museum of Minnesota, St. Paul, MN 55101 



045 Chemistry (/;octor of Arts Degree Program) (Chemistry) 
Atlanta University, Atlanta, Georgia 
Grad / B / 1975- 

$341,000 (1975-78 / NSF, Dreyfus Foundation, Carnegie Corporation / 2 

This alternative to traditional f]h.D. programs based at historically Black 
Atlanta University is designed train teachers for small liberal arts 
colleges and community colleg^s\ The program includes a broad chemistry 
curriculum, an education- teaching component, a three-phase internship 



progrcini, and various opLions for completion of tlie dissertation require- 

IIKMlt. ^ ,, • 

Dr Thomas W. Cole, Jr., Chairman, Chemistry Department, Atlanta Univ- 
ersity, Atlanta GA 30314 (404) 525-6204 



046 I V/. •/.•(/■.;: r .7,,/ .".'/- /'.•■'i/Grade 5 (Nutrition) 
Las Cruces Public Schools, Las Cruces, Mew Mexico 
Elem (5) / C / 1973- ^. 

I Las Cruces Public Schools / 30 (Staff) 

A committee of individuals (including teachers, high school students, science 
and curriculum coordinators, graduate students, specialists in nutrition 
and media, bilingual translator, school nurse and a pare-^t volunteer coordin- 
ator) was formed to develop a curriculum guide for chem ry/nutrition 
which incorporates contributions and examples from the predomi nant minority 
group of the area, Chicanes. The goals of the program were to develop 
teacher resource guides and implement the nutrition curriculum into the 
schools of Las Cruces. This would be a vehicle for teaching the chemistry 
of the body(as relates to nutrients), scientific methods in the study of 
nutrition, nutritional values of foods, and careers in nutrition. Through 
the use of various instructional aids, the nutrition unit can be taught to 
the students. Parental involvement, community resources and curricular 
incorporation of the Chicane culture are strong components of this program. 
"...Other minority groups could follow this guide, substituting the cultural 
foods, menus, resources of the community to include those of the minority 
group being considered. ...Workshops in Foods and Nutrition with parents 
becomes a strong support for the introduction and contribution of cultural 
and nutritional foods that could be incorporated in the teaching guide. 
Parents could become resource persons to demonstrate ways in which cultural 
foods are prepared and served and also show their nutritional value and 
how these foods make up balanced meals." 

J Paul Taylor, Director, K-12 Science Design, 301 West Amador, Las 
Cruces , NM 88001 (505) 526-3341 



047 >-r-id-^:.nicy-:.i::uvTicv Environmental and Vocational School (Title I) 
(Environmental ) 

Laramie County School District Number One, Cheyenne, Wyoming 
Elem (4-6) / B, C / July 1972 
$10,000 / Title I / 40 

This environmental education program was designed to produce understanding 
and appreciation of living things and the environment while building com- 
munication skills and increased awareness of vocational opportunities. 
Teacher in-services activities as well as provisions for parental involve- 
ment were major components of this program. A number of field activities, 
projects, guided tours, etc. were involved. 

Linda Fleming, Project Manager, 4612 E. 6th St., Cheyenne, WY 82001 
(307) 634-1067 



048 chiulf-i'i- i-cicncc and Uitin American Book Fairs (Science, Technology, 
Hi story) 



Museum of Science and Industry in Chicago, Chicago, Illinois 
Elem, Sec / All / Fall 1973- 

$9000 / MSI, Chicago / 60,000 

The intent of this program is to acquaint youngsters with the joys of 
reading about science and technology. In the case of the Latin Book 
Fair, it also tries to develop pride In the accomplishments of Span- 
ish-speaking people. The Museum presents two book fairs each fall. 
The feedback from teachers indicates the book fairs are helpful in 
furthering reading and interest in science, as well as in developing 
pride among the Spanish-speaking children. 

Dr. Victor J. Danilov, Director, Museum of Science and Industry, 
57th Street andLake Shore Drive, Chicago, IL 60637 (312) 684-1414 



049 Committee to Increase Minority Professionals in Engineering, Architecture 
and Technology, {ciiWEAT) (Architecture, Engineering, Technology) 
100 Peachtree Street, Suite 1712, Atlanta, Georgia 
Sec, Coll , Prof / All / 1973- 

$50,000 (1975) / Various / 24,000 

The goal of this program is to increase the number of minority professionals 
in engineering, architecture and technology. The methodology includes (a) 
creating and maintaining a workable relationship between institutions of 
higher education and concerned engineering and architectural firms to pro- 
vijdfiemployment for students and other services to students and participating 
ifolle^s; and (b) informing high school students and the community of pro- 
fessioijis and opportunities available. The project is continuing to accomplish 
vthe^ij/sired goals as many, years are needed, however there has been an in- 
CTease inthe number of minority students at the freshmen level in engineer- 
ing college for the 1975 school year. 

Ms. Jackie Means, Executive Director, P.O. Box 1097 or 100 Peachtree St., 
Suite 1712, Atlanta, GA 30303 (404) 688-7500 



050 Civile Electrical^ and Mechanical Engineering and Computer Service 
(Engineering, Computer Science) I 
Federal City College, Washington, D.C. 
Coll / All / 

$260,000 / Federal City College / 250 

The goal of this program is to educate minority students as professional 
engineers in the fields of civil, electrical, and mechanical engineering 
and computer science or for advanced study. It is a four year program 
meeting the requirements for ?roff *onal Engi neers ' 'development however, 
it is also especially designed to i t the needs of minority groups having 
high school deficiencies. The stc it is allowed to enter at various 
levels in accordance with his or her former high school preparation, and 
the deficiencies are improved through remedial courses which are not credited 
toward the major requirements. There have been thirty-five graduates dur- 
ing the past four years and all the graduates either have had professional 
jobs or have entered graduate school for the advanced degree. 
Dr. Tony T.S. Yang, 929 E. Street N.W., Washington, D.C. 20004 (202) 727- 
2741 



01") 1 ■ M 

891 I KucI ill 
All / All / 



;' ; '/; i.(l;ical;ion Museuii 
Av(Miu(}, Clovo land , Ohio 

/ Various / ')n,t)0() 



lea 1 t,h [duca 1:1 on) 



The (loal of this [.roject is to improve tho love! of health i nf oniia I. ion 
in order to prevent illness, reduce hospital costs, increase career 
awareness anioncj minorities and initiate i nter- 1 ns tUuti ona 1 cooperat 
among health provider agencies. Several different programs have been 
undertaken, all directed toward the goal of improved health education 
and career awareness. These include ongoing programs for in-service 
training of teachers for a continuing implementation of the center s 
goals, as well i. projects aimed directly at students such as suimier 
workshops. Those workshops include such activities as field trips, 
leadership skills development and meeting with practicing profossi oii.i 
Lowell F. Bernard, Director, Cleveland Health Education Museum, 8911 
Euclid Avenue, Cleveland, Oil 44106 



on 



052 . 
Uni versi ty of Utah , 
Coll / N / 1972- 

$90,000 / University of Utah 



/'>' ;;.;/■; for Native Americans (Engineering) 
Sal t lake Ci ty , Utah 



/ 24 



Americans to enter the 



The goal of this project is to encourage Native _ 
engineering profession. The program offers individual tutoring and 
counseling and special orientation courses for Native Americans to its 
SIX participants per year. Program officers report that they were not 
entirely successful due to the poor academic preparation and problems 
of motivation of the students. 

Dr. W. L. Hufford, College of Engineering, University of Utah, Salt Lake 
City, UT (801) 581-6880 



053 r-'r..:.;.r- of :,V;t,'-:;" ;7 S:"i..:'}icc .•ij/tiwati ve Action (Natural Sciences] 
Michigan State' Uni^versity, East Lansing .Michigan 
Coll / B, o / 1974- 

/ MSU / 8 (Faculty) 

The goals of this program are to counsel minority students and women al- 
ready on campus and interested in science; to increase retention in the 
sciences of students who enter the University with preference for science; 
and to develop materials for the minority students in junior and senior 
high schools which explain the opportunities in science and develop in 
these students an interest in science. There is coordination of the of- 
fice with the already existent counseling centers on campus and with 
visits to the public schools. (The latter program is in its initial phase 

of development. ) . r i 

Charles Thornton, A-232 Wells Hall, Michigan State University, East Lan- 
sing, MI 48824 (517) 355-9264 



6G 



1)^/1 " ' ."OV(Miu^n !, I'rotnMin (P.i()ln(|y, i.Ikmii i ! rv , riiv'>i^'>) 

W i ns (:on-S(i l(^in st.dtj* tin i V(M's i t y , Wifi'.L()n-S<i Inn, fiorlli C.iro I i (i<i 
(.ol 1 / M / l<)/,i- 

:.:-()!>,{)()() / rrw / ' sf) 

Ih(^ |}ur'|)()S(^ ot* tJii'. [))'()tn\iiii .it. I) i s Lor i CH I I y I; Lick W i ii'.t oti-'.d Ipiii vm*. fn 
iiiiprovo thi' (jiidlit.y i)\ i fis true I i on in ti.it.iir.il •>( iiMHP |p/ drvr 1 op i n'j -ui 
(ludi 0- UiU)r i a 1 l)i()lc)(]y 1 ()[)()r.i L()t;y , securinc) Mippli(^\ .ind lm|ij i [)iiirn { .uul 
recrui ting additional faculty. A In'olociy laboratory was r(MU)vat(M| ,hi(I 
(^'piipp(Ml with cdrrols. Lacli carrol lias a Ctr^settc^ La[)o playtM' and iMr- 
|)h()nes. Tlio studont works at his/ficr own S[)(^ed and r(M:oiv(?s individiMl- 
ized instruction. Chemistry and [)fiysics lal)orator ios w(M'(^ (M]uippod v;itfi 
niod(?rn O(|uipinont and su|)|)lios so that students ran c.irry out (^xptM" inuMit 
individual ly and in small qrou[v;. 

d. 11. Slie[)person , Ncitiii\il Science Uepartnient, , W i fi\ ( on-Sd inn SLiLf HfiiviM- 
sity, Winston-Salein, NC .^710;' (919) 7b\-?Ay]l\ 



' '■ • • •'■ aful Af ro-Aii:eri c.a , As^.cm, i a 1 1 on ef Aiikm' i < <in 

Geoqraplioi^s : A System tor Developi nu ItMcfier IniiirovtMiuMit Proijisnii') in 
Geoqra[)hy at Predominantly I'J(u:k CoIUmios ([;(M)(]rM|>hv) 
Grad (MA, PhD) / P / 1969-1975 

S985,00n / US Office of [;ducation / ;;MQ 

Tfie goals of tfiis program were to improve the (juality of (Kn)ctra[)t]v tauufif 
at predoiiiinan tly Black colleges by: (1) increasing l.?lack participation 
and training in geograpliy; {Z) alerting geogra[)fiers to tfie largely un- 
tap[)ed research area dealing with problems facing [^Jack Americans; arul 
(3) inaKing geographic curriculum more relevant to tf]e Black ex[)eri(M)ce. 
To achieve these goals: 1) a fellowship program was instituted for M.A. 
and Ph.D. training; 2) a leadership conference was organized for faculty 
teaching at pi^edomi nant ly Black schools; 3) neograpfiic material was dis- 
tributed; ^) research on Black Americans is encouraged and published; 
5) an information cleari ngf;ouse was established; and G) summer institutes 
for secondai^y teachers were organized to disse mate geograpliic curriculum 
data at that level. The project did accomplish its goals by increasing 
the number of pi^ofess ional ly trained geographers at [jredomi nan tly Bldck 
colleges. This is also reflected in the increased numbers of ()Oogra[)hy 
prograins organized by these individuals. 

Dr. Donald R. Deskins, Jr., Department of Geo()raphy, dniversity of Miclii- 
gan, Ann Arbor, MI 48109 (313) 764-3401 



056 ■ 7 ; ■ Cooperation Midwest f^rogram for Minor- 

ities in Engineering (CIC + MPME) (Engineering) 
14 Midwestern engineering institutions 
Sec / All / 1975- 

Part $750,000 Marching Funds / Alfred P. Slodn Foundation and insti tu t icnis 

The fourteen participating institutions are Illinois Institute of Tech- 
nology, Indiana Universi ty--Purdue University at Indianapolis, Michigan 
State University, lior thwestern University, Ohio State University, Purdue 



llinvcf. i t,y . Iiii iviM-M l.y nl Illiiun', DrlMiui ■•(,fi.iiiip,i i , llii i vci-; i t.y ol 

Mil lii<|,m , Uiii v<M". il y ot Mitincsot a . lln i vci-. i t.y ul Not.i"(> n.iiiu' , lliiivi'i-- 

•,ity ol WiMoii'.iti at, riadison. Uti i vrcs i l.y ol Wiscori'.iti at f1 i lw.iuk(M> . 

Ih.« .|oar, nl thi'. i)n)()»Miii ai'c t.o prepare atid t.() mot. i v,i l.c niinorily secondary 

•.(.liodi pii|)il'. toward', (.aceer--. it, cixi i iieer i iKi . Hh- coti'iort. i iiin is t.he coord iti- 

.itiiKI body lor l.lie iliver'sil.y ot ,ic t,i v i t. ies liiulert.aktMi t)y t.he par t.i c i |)a L i tn] 

iti ,li (lit. ions in t iir't.her i mi the (loals ot t.hi; proiiram, 

Uilli.iiii Ihoin,!-,. Ixecut.ive L) i rec t.or . ClC » MI'Ml , Adi'ii n i s t.ra 1. i ve Services 
liui Idinc) . I'urdtie University, West, jalayet.t.e, IN 4/90/ (317) /4')-b3n^' 
and /;'>■- t..]h) 

()',/ ■ .,„..•■, : . ,,. (liujiiieeritK] . I'hysi(',. Ma t.heiiia t i cs ) 

'.^uulii I iIumm! or ; es , Al hii!;sier(iiie , flew Mexire 

i.oi I / (, , ;i / I'io')- 19/b 

:-3,(H)0 (!')/'.>- 1976] / Saiulia / 41 

[his (iriHjrain has served 41 col lego student particifiant"^ (minorities ?. 
women) sinct! 1170. The goal was to provide financial assistance tfirotJ(|h 
sal.iries |)aid durinci work phases of the CO-OP Program and also to pro- 
vide ,tn oiiport iini t.y to integrate classrooni knowledge with the work en- 
vironment. Norniciriy. students would work six months, then attend the 
university as full time students, on a continuing, alternating basis. 
I'ruject officer reports that the program has been successful. This pro- 
(iram has been rL-placed by trie Work/Study Trngram for the !) i s nlvantaged . 
Ms. M.iry T. Quigley. Orgii. 4:\3l . Sandia l.aboratoi-i gs . Albuquerque. MM 
r,7ll'j (ia1')} :'G4-7 3G1 

- „.••- , ■■. ■ ■■ Pfoorciin (I'liysical and Biological Science) 

( lark CollfHie, Atlanta, (kH)i-qia 
(,oll / i; . 1966- 

i>i,-".0(i,ooo / iirw (wsoL) / I5.t)()n 

lliis i)ro<]rani was specifically desiqned for undergraduate, non-science majors 
enrolled in Clark, Morehouse, Morris Brown and Spelman Colleges, all pre- 
(loiiiincintly Black institutions. The purpose of the program is to develop_ 
an appreciation of science and scientific literacy among liberal arts majors, 
Ihis special prooram consists of a one semester course in physical science 
and a one semester course in biological science. The program is designed 
to offer a wide ared of exposure to the physical and biological sciences via 
formal lectures, laboratory sessions, and a few field trips and special ses- 
sions, Distinguished lecturers whose accomplishments and competence provide 
an academic setting for interesting and informative dialogue with students 
are brouoht into the classroom. Classroom demonstrations of interest- 

ing phenomena are used to rivet the students' attenti on , provoke curiousity 
and stimulate the imagination. Questions and discussions follow that_ expli- 
cate new aspects of science, prn-ote understanding, and provide a basis 
for achieving an orientation U . wide area of the scientific enterprise. 
Summer institutes for college teachers have also been held as part of tlie 
Cooperative G.-neral Science Program. 

Dr. O.P. Puri . Director CGSP, Clark College, Atlanta, GA 30314 (404) 523- 



ERIC 



059 LA.'o':.'.j)'a/:'i^^c; Av Program (Physics, Chemistry, Math, ■ 

Engineering and Computer Science) 
Bell Labs, Murray Hill, New Jersey 
Grad / All / 1Q72- 

/ Bell Labs / 18 

Participants are identified and chosen for the program on the basis of • 
scholarship and strong research potential. The purpose of this program 
is to facilitate development of minority M.S. and Ph.D. degree holders 
in physics, chemistry, mathematics, engineering and computer science re- 
search. The program annually provides support for six candidates with 
strong research potential. Included are tuition and stipend plus summer 
employment with a BTL mentor throughout graduate study to the doctoral 
degree. Fellows receive training that assists them in planning the nature 
and scope of their studies and dissertations. 



060 ' I'K^'ll ri'O'ivari (Engineering) 
Bell Labs 

Coll / All / 1972- 

/ Bell Labs / 40 

The goals of this program are to motivate minority and female engineering 
students by providing them with an orientation to the types of engineering 
performed in industry. Program participants, students from Cornell Univer- 
sity, spend a week during their January intersession visiting Bell Labs 
and whenever possible, doing work projects with BTL hosts and mentors. 



061 '/.T/v^'-M of Pavtticy's to Increase Black Graduates in Engineering, Technol- 
ogy and Architecture at Oklahoma State University (Architecture, Engineering, 
Technology) 

Oklahoma State University, Stillwater, Oklahoma 
Coll / B / 1973- 

$82,000 / College of Engineering, Private Firms / 92 

The purpose of this program is to increase the number of Black graduates 
in Engineering, Technology and Architecture from OSU proportionately equal 
to the number of Blacks in the total population of Oklahoma (about 7?;). 
Participants were selected by recruitment and counseling of Black high school 
seniors throughout the state by a Black counselor, and evaluation of aca- 
demic records of applicants. The methods used include increasing the en- 
rollment of Black students, providing preparatory or remedial course work 
to qualifiable students, individual and group counseling and guidance, 
accomodating university services to special needs of students, tutorial 
services and summer employment in jobs related to academic goals. 
Douglas M. Ames, Assistant to the Dean, College of Engineering, Okla- 
homa State University, Stillwater, QK 74074 (405) 372-6211 X6233 



062 l^mforth Sio^vncr Pivgrcvn for Undergraduates (Engineering, Psychology) 
Princeton University, Princeton, New Jersey 
Coll / B / Summers 1974- 

$53,000 / Danforth Foundation / 26 



Si) 



Participants are recruited from predominantly Black colleges through 
fliers, visits, and calls to departmental heads at these institutions. 
The goals of this program are to expose students to the type of research 
done in graduate school in the sciences and to encourage and prepare them 
to undertake graduate work themselves, with the general purpose of in- 
creasing the number of minority Ph.D.'s in the sciences. Students come 
to Princeton in the summer following their junior year of college and 
spend six weeks working with faculty and graduate students in labs and 
seminars. They are involved in the formulation and execution of research 
projects in the labs. The participants rated the program very highly 
and expressed a desire to further their education through graduate school. 
The program gave them training that was not available in their home 
institutions and exposed them to the type of work expected of graduate 
students, thus hopefully improving their chances of success in grad- 
uate school . . . n ■ ^- 
Deborah G. Turner, The Graduate School, Princeton University, Princeton, 

NJ 08540 (609) 452-5551 

063 Davtnouth Nodical School Special Program for Native Americans (Med- 
icine) Dartmouth Medical School, Hanover, New Hampshire 

Prof / N / 1969- 

$30-70,000 (annual) / HEW / 13 

The goal of this program is to strengthen the background of American 
Indian candidates for the M.D. degree. One year's work is done 
in two in order to bring them up to the level of their colleagues. The 
structured program (1 year in 2) has been changed to provide more individ- 
ualized programs in response to student needs to avoid labelling. Special 
assistance was given in the form of tutoring, counseling, and stipends. 
Some of the 13 American Indian participants have graduated vnth M.n s. 
Francis Hall, Admissions, Dartmouth Medical School, Hanover, NH 03766 
(603) 646-2638 

064 i^nj'tmoi'ch/Talladcna Cooperative Arrangment (Computer Science) 
Dartmouth College (Hanover, New Hampshire)/ Talladega College ([alTadega, 
Al abama) 

^ SiesloOO (1976-77) / Office of Education Title III / 1000+ 

This is basically a program of student and" faculty exchange or visitation 
designed to aid a developing institution. Introduction of a computer science 
program at the developing college, an historically Black institution, 
is one of the accomplishments of this cooperative arrangement. 
Professor Raymond Hall, Department of Sociology, Dartmouth College, 
Hanover, NH 03755 (603) 646-2902 

065 ;)ci^elopinri (Science Cavep.r Interests in Bilingual, Mexican-American 
Elementary Students (Science Education) 

Texas A & I University, Kingsville, Texas 



Prof (Tch Eci; / C / 1975- 
/ Part $36,000 / NSF / 18 



This program for 5th and 6th grade teachers was designed to provide them 
with a solid science foundation, develop bilingual teaching strategies, 
develop an awareness of science career opportunities, and to develop 
counseling skills in guiding the Mexican-American student into science 
careers. The methodology included field trips to science-oriented in- 
dustries, and classwork in developing bilingual science instructional 
packages. The program is accomplishing its goals. 
Dr. Robert A. Warren, Texas A & I University, Kingsville, TX 78363 
(512) 595-3203 



066 \ De; ens trati on of an Improved Science Curriculum for Under- 

achieving Students (General Science) 
Duval County Schools, Florida 
Sec (7-9) / B / 1968-1971 

Regular junior high school classes in Title I areas used this program. The 
purpose of this program was to use a successful science experience to motivate 
underachieving disadvantaged youth. A pilot project we: undertaken (1) to 
develop science materials and approaches uniquely suited to challenge the 
educationally disadvantaged; (2) to demonstrate the use of science as a 
tool in encouraging educationally disadvantaged youth to participate in 
learning and communicating; and (3) to assess the effectiveness of the 
program in terms of changes in the attitudes and behaviors of the pupils 
in the experimental classroom. Following this study DISCUS was implemented 
into the system. on a larger and more comprehensive scdle. In-service train- 
ing vvas provided for a number of teachers involved in teaching the program. 
Dr. N. Eldred Bingham (now retired ), 1718 N. W. 10th Avenue, Gainesville, 
ri_ 32601 



067 /':V^'>v:^j\*.'i / :- ::.lifi ri^nrnrr': (Marine Biology, Medical Technology, 

Nursing) 

Edward Waters College, Jacksonville, Florida 
Coll / B / 1974- 

520,000 / NSF / 20 

The goal of this program at historically Black Edward Waters College is 
the training of students in medical technology, nursing, and marine 
biology. This effort is being attempted through the use of individualized 
curriculum offerings. 

Thomas A.. Wright, 1658 Kings Road, Edwai'' Waters College, Jacksonville, 
FL 32209 (912) 746-3420 



068 i.^M;.!. l'c:]voc En'jiyicci'iyir: Program (Engineering) 

Wilberforce University (Wi Iberforce , Ohio); University of Dayton (Dayton, 
Ohio) 

Coll / B / 1973- 

$74,500 / Various / 90 



To increase the number of minority students graduating from engineering 
schools, predominantly Black Wi 1 berforce University and the University of 
Dayton have established the Dual Degree Engineering Program. Students 
enroll at Wi Iberforce and take prescribed courses for three academic years. 
Participants then spend two years at the University of Dayton where they 
concentrate upon specific engineering disicplines. At the completion of 
all specified requirements of both institutions, Wilberforce University 
awards the B.S. or B.A. degree and the University of Dayton awards one of 
the bachelor degrees in engineering. Special recruiting efforts are made 
in high sc/.ocls and scholarships are awarded. Reinforcement of basic 
math and coimuni ca ti on skills, tutorial help, intensive academic and^per- 
sonal counseling, and individualized programs facilitate the student s 
progression through the program. The project is accomplishing desired 
goals. One student has graduated from the program, six are in the last 
tv/o vears at the University of Dayton. 

Col.^John H. Blakelock, Director, Dual Degree Engineering Program, _ 

Wilberforce University, Wilberforce, OH 45384 (513) 21 2-^1 



069 ':! .■ ■ r-:'i' .vivi rii :-:u'ii}i:-cyiyhj (Engineering) 

Virginia Union with' School of' Engineering at Howard University, Washington, 
D.C. or The College of Engineering at the University of Michigan-Ann Arbor, 
Mi chi gan 

Coll (15, 16) / B / 1974 

/ - / 10 

This program enables a student to earn two degrees in five years of study 
(a B.S. degree from predominantly Black Virginia Union and an e ngi neeri ng 
degree from Howard or the University of Michigan). It aims to increase 
the number of minority engineers and allows students toxgain experience 
in their career during their matriculation period at the college. Indus- 
tries are contacted and asked to hire Dual Degree students during the 
summer. Professional engineers are invited to the campus to conduct 

seminars. . . . ... 

Dr C S McCreary, Coordinator, Department of Mathematics, Virginia Union 
University, 1500 N. Lombardy Street, Richmond. VA 23220 (804) 359-9331 
X306 

070 , '• r;v Implications for Nursing (Nursing) 
Divis'ion of Nursing-UCLA Extension, Los Angeles, California 
Col1, Grad, Prof / B, C, N / 1968-in70 

/ USPHS, NIMH / rjO 

Participants were recruited througli schools of Nursing in the West and 
through health care agencies serving large nunibets of clients from the 
three target minority groups. The overall objective of this program was 
to improve nursing practice. Specifically the program sought to improve 
the curricula of Schools of Nursing related to the inclusion of content 
related to the three minority groups; to develop faculty awareness of the 
cultures of these minority groups, and to increase the numbers of faculty 
and students from the three minority groups. Individuals participated in 



7^' 



two week-long, live-in workshops each year and interim projects at the 
nursing schools sending participants as well as those from service 
agencies. There was evidence of increased awareness that influences 
the individual nurses' ability to give safe care to patients from the 
three minority groups. As a result of this effort, several other projects 
were initiated that had national and regional impact. Two were sponsored 
by the Western Interstate Commission for Higher Education in Nursing-- 
"Faculty Development to Meet Minority Group Tweeds in Nursi ng--Recrui tment 
Retention and Curriculum Development." (cooip.leted) ; and "Models for Intro- 
ducing Cultural Diversity in Nursing Curricula" (In Progress) (for In- 
formation Contact: Ms. Marie Branch, MN Project Director, P.O. Drawer P, 
Boulder CO 80302 (303) 492-7696, Other "spin-offs" were: organization 
of the Chicano Nurse Association, the Native American Nurses Association, 
Nurses for Action, the California Nurses Association Task Force on Affirm- 
ative Action, and the ANA Task Force on Affirmative Action; and preparation 
of a textbook "Providing Safe Nursing Care to Ethnic People of Color" Apple- 
ton Press, Marie Branch and Phyllis Paxton Editors, 1976--a cooperative 
effort by 15 nurses from Black, Latino, Asian and Native American cultures. 
Dr. Gladys D. Jacques, University of California, University Extension. 
Department of Continuing Education in Health Sciences, 10995 LeConte Avenue, 
Los Angeles, California 90024 (See annotation of WICHE publication, p. 24) 



071 im-^J'.: Schools Special Science Program (Science) 

Vernon L. Davey Junior High School, East Orange, New Jersey 
Elem (7) / B / 1973 and 1975 

/ Bell Labs / 

The goals of this program were to create in young Black students a more 
positive attitude toward science and engineering as a future career by 
giving them an in-depth, structured learning experience with p:^ofessional 
technical people. The program was a three-week enrichment program pv^eseivt- 
ed by Bell Lab instructors (all Black professionals) from the technical 
area. Each instructor taught three regular class periods. Curri cul um was 
designed in cooperation ,.ith the regular science teacher. A Bell Labs 
tour concluded the program. 



072 /•.■,:*,/ i'n:.:<lc!';:^hi.p Seminars for Science Teachers (Science Education) 
Baltimore City Public Schools and on; site locations 
Prof (Tch Ed) / B / 1967-1973 

/ U.S. Office of Education . 200 

This program for public school teachers of science at all levels was in- 
tended to up-grade science instruction in this system by improving the 
competencies of the teachers. With assistance of selected personnel 
from local universities and community organizations, teachers were pro- 
vided with lectures to up-date science content knowledge; classroom, lab- 
oratory, and field experiences adaptable by teachers for use in their 
various grade levels; and opportunities for discussion and exchange of 
ideas with other teachers. Emphases in these programs were placed upon 
characteristics of inner-city children (strengths and needs), content 
perceived relevant by these children, interests of inner-city children. 
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behavioral objectives, coniiiiun i cation skills, envi rpnne.ntal e'^ucation,^nH 
investigative procedures applicable in the inner-city. 
Mr. Elra M. Palmer, Coordinator of Science, Retired, 614 Overbrook Road, 
Baltimore, M.D 2121 2 (301 ) 377-6646 

073 t:duca!.un:.d 0!:por'..niL'-r'C Pr'o. ::'.:!!! ( Pre-Vete ri nary Medicine) 
Kansas State University, Manhattan, Kansas 
Coll / All / 1972- 

$80,000 / Kansas State University / 45 

The goals of this program are to increase the number of minority pro- 
fessionals in the field of veterinary medicine. This project seeks to 
(1) identify and contact minority and low-income students on campus who 
indicate interest in veterinary medicine, and assess background and 
current performance in relation to the expectation of the College of 
Veterinary Medicine; (2) provide advisement to those prospective students 
whose educational background indicates potential for success (the advise- 
ment program will assist students in exploring the various alternatives 
in veterinary medicine) -, (3) assist prospective students with their 
financial assistance program; and (4) provide educational supportive _ 
services for pre- veteri nary students on campus which will enhance their 
chances of academic success. Supportive services consist of counseling 
(personal and financial), academic advising and referral tutoring, 
and provide educational enrichment experiences which will facilitate the 
role model concept and encourage minority i nvol vement . 
Ernest Downs,E.O.P. Coordinator, Duice Maria Ouellette, Counselor, 
Fairchild Hall, Kansas State University, Manhattan, KS 66506 



074 A' Crp.jrtu,i: Pr.v/mw (EOP) (Architecture, Computer Science, 
Engineering) 

Newark College of Engineering, Newark, New Jersey 
Coll , Grad / B, P / 1968- 

The purposes of this program are to enable educationally and economically 
disadvantaged students to obtain a college education by extending finan- 
cial aid and by providing academic supportive services designed to increase 
their chances of succeeding in a higher education technical degree program; 
and to increase the number of minority students enrolled in the technical 
fields at New Jersey Institute of Technology, thereby, increasing the 
number of minorities entering tne fields of engineering, architecture, and 
other technical areas. Student:: are required to attend an eight week 
summer preparatory program prior to the beginning of the regular academic 
year. The summer program has been designed to give the students exposure 
to the freshmen courses (math, chemistry, physics, and English) which 
they will be required to take during the regular academic year. Further- 
more, the program provides financial aid, tutoring, counseling, and cultural 
and educational activities during the regular academic year. This pro- 
gram has liiade it possible for some "disadvantaged" students, who other- 
wise would not have had the opporutnity, to acquire a degree in engineering 
and in other related technical areas. Since 1968, the program has grad- 
uated approximately sixty-eight (68) students. 

Mr Lonnie Morrison, Director, EOP, Newark -Col 1 ege of Engineering, • 
323 High Street, Newark, NJ 07102 (201) 645-5128 



075 Li^hr Wack Workshop--Suninier 1 969 (Science/Natural History) 
Science Museum of Minnesota, St. Paul, Minnesota 
Elem, Sec / B, C / Summer 1969 

/ Minn. State Arts Council / 

Spanish-speaking children from the Guadalupe area project and Black 
children were involved in collecting materials and inservice laboratory 
sessions at the Nature Center and in the Museum. 

Ms. Karl a McGray, Administrative Asssistant, Education Department, Science 
Museum of Minnesota, St. Paul, MrJ 55101 



076 tJlcrvcnUn'ii Institute of tkriencc (General Science) 
60S 51st Street, San Diego', California 
Elem, Sec / B, C, N / 1964- 

$300,000 / Various / 3,000 

The Institute is a "little league: of science providing recreation and 
familiarity with science careers. Its goal is to be a socialization 
process preparing youth for a scientific-industrial-technical society. 
Another goals is to be a developer of social movers--communi ty leaders 
who show their peers the advantages of scientific involvement. It aims 
at providing group activity therapy to youths who are alienated from 
their homes, schools, and/or coimnunitv. The transaction between lay 
therapist adults who are scientists and younq people in a mutually explori 
setting also has the goal of preventive mental health. Finally, the pro- 
gram has a goal of improved intergroup relations by providing a contact 
process between successful adults and youths living in poverty or on the 
edge of poverty in a closely supervised setting, the Institute i ^ 
laboratory science club. It provides sophisticated equipment to Lfiildren 
along with instruction in the equipment's proper use. With the equipment 
and instruction, youths proceed to explore their environment, answering 
questions that are relevant to them. Both the youth and the scientist ex- 
plore together, building mutual bonds of friendship and trust. The 
scientist becomes a role model and the child becomes the interested listen 
er necessary for continued adult growth. Labs are set aside for the dif- 
ferent disciplines in various paris of what was originally an abandoned 
two-bedroom split level house. For instance, the kitchen is the chemistry 
lab, a bedroom is set aside for electronics, and the breakfast nook houses 
the biology lab. The groups run from four to eight youths for each scien- 
tist in each lab. The equipment includes oscilloscopes, monocular and 
binocular microscopes (medical grade), 35 mm single lens cameras, and 
col orimeter . 

The program is meeting its goals. Approximately one-third of the partic- 
pants are in college or have graduated from college. Only two members 
are known to have been convicted of a crime following participation in the 
program. Every referring agency or individual has been able to see 
growth in youths participating in the program . All evaluations and the 
single scholarly study show clearcut evidence of success. Almost 3,000 
young people have participated, averaging 275 per year. 
Mrs. Elizabeth Thompson, Executive Director, Elementary Institute of 
Science, 608 51st Street, San Diego, CA 92114 (714) 263-2302 



077 En-jinceHnu - .-i I'lcac of the Action (Engineering) 

Del Mod System 

Sec (7-9) / B, P / 1974- 

S4000 / DuPont Company / 50 

This program targeted for minority students, was -'(-.igned to develop a 
series of lessons for use in junior high schools to motivate students 
to look into engineering or related technology as career choices. The 
course was designed to run two weeks. Activities, investigative in app- 
roach, were to be completed in a class period. Each activity introduces 
students to problems faced by engineers. 

Robert E. Lewis, 2611 Silverside Road, Wilimington, DL 19803 ^302) 475-8025 



078 Hucrineerim; caul Secondary School Education (Engineering) 
Princeton University, Princeton Regional Schools, New Jersey 
Elem, Sec / B / 1969-1973 

$43,000 / Princeton University, Trinity Church, Title III / 200 

Students participants were located by sending letters to Princeton area 
public and private institutions. The goals of the program were to in- 
crease motivation in the sciences, and to interest students in careers 
in engineering. Emphasis was placed on participating in tasks rather 
than preparing for them. This was done by establishing an atmosphere 
conducive for the development of close relationships between students and 
adults who are experienced in engineering disciplines. 

Chester V. Marker and John Abel, Engineering School, Princeton University, 
Princeton, NJ 98540 



079 Enjinceriyi.] Cav,.e;^ Interest Workshop (Engineering) 
Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio 
Sec (7-12) / All / 1976- 

$22,725 / CIC + MPME, OSU / 600 

The target groups for thir. program are administrators, junior and senior 
high school faculty, counselors, minority parents and students. The 
project's main thrust is to develop community awareness of the career 
opportunities available in engineering and the educational background 
necessary to prepare for them. This is accomplished through a series 
of seminar and workshops tailored to specific interests and needs of the 
local group. Aids such as films and career information literature were 
developed and are distributed to the target group, then to a broader 
based population. Workshops are organized and conducted by the College 
of Engineering and Office of Minority Affairs with persons from O.S.U. s 
regional compuses, other areas colleges, minority engineering alumni and 
local industry leaders i nvi ted to perform important roles in these work- 
shops. Five to six workshops have been conducted in several Ohio 
cities with populations ranging from 30,000 to 150,000. 
Dr. Marion L. Smith 



080 !■:> I'll nccr'inr; Miivn'iti/ Pronfain (Engineering) 

School' of Engineering, California State Uni versity, .Los Angeles, California 

7i, 



Coll / B, C / 1973- 

/ Part $12,000 / California State University, Industry Grants / 60 

The program was intended to increase the percentage of minorities in engi- 
neering programs. A limited number of openings are provided for those sturj- 
ents who do not meet the eligibility requirements for regular admission 
to the School of Engineering but who show potential as engineering stud- 
ents. Determination as to the eligibility of these students is made by 
icientifi cation by a hiqh school counselor or identification hv a Profes- 
sional Engineering Group Counselor interviewing in the high schools.' 
A combination of recruiting, advising, tutoring, financial aid and 
special courses are designed to accomplish the program goal. Group 
activities are being promoted via an Engineering Minority Newsletter. 
The project is still in process. The program is presently growing at a 
moderate rate. 

Professor Martin S. Roden, School of Engineering, California State Univ- 
ersity, Los Angeles, CA 90032 (213) 224-3550 

081 l'>ir.K,.:C(''}:j ''ppcvtayii tics Pr'r:\jyij^r] (Engineering) 
'iniversity of Illinois at Urbana-Champai gn , Urbana, Illinois 
oil / B, P / 1969- 

$75,000 / College of Engineering / 220 

' The goal of this program is to increase the number of minority graduates 
from engineering curricula. Forty-five students per year are selected 
based on their high school performance, American College Test scores 
in mathematics and estimated potentials. The program consists of concen- 
trated mathematics and chemistry courses in which the students receive 
additional laboratory and problem analysis sessions. The courses have 
been favorably evaluated by the project officers. 

Paul E. Parker, 207 Engineering HalK Urbana, IL 61801 (217) 333-2280 



082 ; ^:'i*icntacion for Miylcr^ty Students (Engineering) 

Colorado School of Mines, Golden, Colorado 
Sec (11) / B, C / Summer 1975 

$8000 / Conoco, Amoco, Arco / 18 

The purpose of this six week on-campus summer program was to stimulate 
the interest of minority students in engineering and the opportunities of 
careers in engineering, and to strengthen their background in pre-engine- 
ering, including encouraging them to take regular math and science 
courses the last year of high school. The students stayed in the dorm 
on campus, studied math, computer science, geology and surveying, with 
lectures and discussions about engineering. Field trips, tours, and 
contact with minority scientists were also features in this program. 
Dale Foreman, Colorado School of Mines, Golden, CO 80401 (303) 279-0300 



Olili i'Ji'jui'^crn.ng [Jpcc*' d ProLp^anis (Engineering) 
Cleveland State University^ Cleveland, Ohio 
Coll / B / 1975- 

College of Engineering / 20 



The goals of this program are to develop a sense of cominuni ty in the 
college, to help students who do not learn easily from written material, 
to convey general perspectives as/well as facts and techniques, to show 
the relevance of course material 'to practical affairs, to share values 
and ideals of the field, to inspire, and to decrease the attrition rate 
of those entering engineering with a weak background (as evidenced by 
SAT /ACT scores and hign scnopi grades). The approach i ncludes ■ i ndi vi - 
dual, by appointment counseling; drop-in services, where student- tutors 
proficient in engineering/science, calculus, chemistry and engineering 
physics have posted office hours; and weekly, hour-long review sessions 
in the courses 1 i sted . Al though open to all needina soecial orobler.is, 
the majority of participating students are Black. 
Denise Tromski , Coordinator, Engineering Soecial Proarams, SH 200. 
Cleveland State University, 1983 E. 24th Street, Cleveland, OH 44115 
(216) 687-2584 

084 Kn-iUeevin-i Student Development Project (Engineeri ng) 

College of bngi'neering, Michigan State University, East Lansing, Michigan 

Coll / B, N / 1974- 

$328,000 / Allured P. Sloan Foundation / 50 

The goal of this program is to reduce the prerequisite time needed for 
ethnic minority student to begin the engineering program. Self-paced 
instruction is available to the students in prerequisite technical 
courses . 

George VanDusen, Assistant Dean, College of Engineering, Michigan State 
University, East Lansing, MI 48824 



085 SnjinceHng TeahnoloQy C'aj'e,..- Pvo.jrarn for Disadvantaged Minority 

Students (Engineering and Engineering Technology) 

College of Engineering Technology, Temple University, Philadelphia, 

Pennsylvania 

Sec (10-12) / B, P / 1975- 
$55,000 / NSF / 30 



This experimental career program is designed to interest disadvantaged 
students in the field of engineering technology. Minority students who 
have completed the ninth grade in high school are eligible to participate 
in the various phases of activities covering a period of three years. 
Phase I involves a career workshop program during the summer between 
grades 9 and 10. The workshop program which runs for 4 days a week 
'for 6 weeks includes activities such as films and discussions on careers; 
industry visits and tours; classes in application of mathematics and 
basic concepts in English, hands-on laboratory experiments and demon- 
strations; guidance sessions on how to study and take tests; getting along 
in college; and lectures by engineers. Phase II involves continual 
personal and financial counseling and tutorials when necessary throughout 
regular high school attendance in grades 10, 11, and 12. Phase III 
involves work experience related to engi neeri ng applications in local 
industry during summers between lOth/llth and llth/12th grades. 
Dr. Theodore P. Vassallo, Temple University, Philadelphia, PA 19122 
(215) 787-7803 
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086 L.yivLfunmcntai 'Jcminai' (Environmental) 
Central YMCA Community College, Chicago, Illinois 
Coll (13, 14) / All / 1970- 

$72,000 / Central YMCA Coim Coll / 250 

The stated goal of this program is to equip students scientifically to ful- 
fill their societal and political obligations 'Vith an ecological perspective. 
The program involves reading, lectures, field trips, films, discussion, 
lab sessions, and projects. Half of the students became aware of environ- 
mental problems of which they were not aware before they entered the course: 
care inbody intake, care for the environment, overpopulation, nuclear 
and solid v;astes, pesticides, ecological equilibrium, and the repercussions 
of air and water pollution on organic life. (Central YMCA Community College 
has a large minority student population, mostly Black and Hispanic.) 
Ms. Helen Kossoff, Central YMCA Community College, 211 West Wacker Drive, 
Chicago, IL 60606 (312) 222-8334 



087 tiua' ovi ■'iL'y hi ;%nijineerifi} (Engineering) 

The University of Texas at Austin, Austin, Texas' 

Coll / B, C, N / 1971-Present 

540,000 / Private Industry / 400 

The purpose of this program is to recruit and retain minorities in engineer- 
ing. The program involves financial assistance, tutoring, advising, per- 
sonal counseling, etc. Enrollments are steadily growing (105 freshmen 
1975-1976) and the retention rate is high (approximately 70%). 
Dr. P.S. Schmidt, Department of Mechanical Engineering, The University of 
Texas at Austin, Austin, TX 78712 (512) 471-7571 



088 /■;.■;:•;.-; rr:i:.K / Programs (Science, Technology) 

Museum of Science and Industry in Chicago, Chicago , Illinois 

El em / All / 1965-1970 

/ ESEA Title I, Education Opportunity Act / 200,000 

The stated qoal of this program is to broaden the experiences of elementary 
school children from the inner-city. The program involved pre-plannina 
of tours of specific scientific exhibits at the Museum under the super- 
vision of classroom teachers. Teacher evaluation surveys seem to indi- 
c<ite that the program was effective, beneficial to the stiidents, stimul- 
ating other activities. 

Dr. Victor J. Danilov, Director, Museum of Science and Industry, 57th 
Street and Lake Shore Drive, Chicago, IL 60637, (312) 684-1414 



089 ■'/•>; Xuvi.r,' University, MBS Training Activities" (Biomedicine) 
Xavier University, New Orleans, Lousiana 
Coll / B / 1972- 

$480,000 / NIH / 139 



The goal of this program is to increase minority participation in bio- 
medical research; i.e. to increase the number of minority science Ph.D.'s. 
Faculty participants were selected on the basis of scientific peer review 
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of their submitted resoarch proposals. Students were selected by faculty 
participants from among Xavier science majors exhibiting interest and 
Competence. The participants include 3 staff, 8 faculty 16 student 
trainees/academic year and summer. Science faculty of this ni;nority 
institution were provided with salary, equipment, supplies, etc. to en- 
able them to train about 2 minority research students on an individual 
basis Students worked 10 hours/week during the academic year (or W 
Sours/week Tu^Ilers) and recei vedstipends of $800/acadenn c ^^^^r or summer. 
They received unstructured training and research experience and, through 
seminars and symposia, experience in presenting ^^^ir work 
Dr Joyce H. Corrington, Director of Research in Science, Xaviet Univer- 
sity, New Orleans, LA 70125 (504) 486-7411 

090 A '/iv/J.: Environmental Education Project (Environmental) 

East Cleveland Pulbic Schools, East Cleveland, Ohio 
E1em, Sec (5 and 12) / B / June 1973 ' , 

$2800 / East Cleveland Public Schools / 184 

This program was undertaken with classes from three schools in the sys- 
tem, all with more than 95-: Black enrollment. The goals of this project 
were- (D to encourage teachers to involve their students in community 
focused investigations; (2) to broaden the students' ^PP^^;^ V.°Vlnole 
understanding of their community; and (3) to introduce students to peo le 
and events in the broader metropolitan comnumty. The steps involved in 
implementation the program were: (1) determine student concerns and 
develop with li^.M a means of investigating concerns; (2) contact local 
resource persons, involve high school students as groups leaders and 
conduct the investigation; and (3) evaluate the investigation with the 
students. The teachers were responsive and recognized the men t of the 
program, but were not able to implement it in the curriculum wUhout 
con tant support of project officers. Each of t e four ^n^es i t^or 
was a success- the students encouraged teachers the year following t,.-ir 
parttciation' (when they were m the sixth grade) to conduct nves igations 
Joseph H. Chadbourne, President, Institute for Environmental Lduccmon, 
8911 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland, OH 4^106 (216) 791-1775 

091 r:r.- A'-^:-.';n.- - Toniiiiorrow ' s Enqineors (FATE) (l-mj ; neeri ng ) 
University of Oklahoma, Nonium, Okl ahoma 
Sec (10, 11) / N / Summer 1974- 

Participants for this summer program were obtained by mass mailing of 
the FATE III brochure to state high school counselors and math and 
science teachers. Program representatives talked to students at various 
career day activities. The goal of this program is to interest capal,le 
Indian students in the engineering profession through student involvement 
in activities designed to provide a view of an engineer ' s sduca tional pre- 
paration, the university experience, and the various jobs performed by 
engineers. The program involves in-class tures ,1ah and field wor 
that allows students to operate experimental apparatus in the col oc.tinn 
and analysis of data. The students live in college dormitories with urn- 
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versity students, eat in the dorm cafeteria and attend a number of uni- 
versity-sponsored social events. The students hear presentations by 
practicing Indian engineers. The engineers explain their professional 
duties, why they chose engineering, and their academic preparation. A 
survey taken of the 21 seniors (current) that participated in FATE II 
(Sumner 1975) shows that six plan on an engineering major. Two intend 
to study medicine, and one intends to major in forestry. Almost half 
plan on a major in a technical area. The remainder of the seniors 
did not respond to the survey or are still undecided. 
George Thomas, University of Oklahoma, College of Engineering, 202 W. 
Boyd, Room 107, Norman, OK 73069 (405) 325-3192 



092 r:.:>k/l\viJei^:>rlt Dual Degree Prooran (Science, Engineering) 
Administration Building, Fisk University , Nashville, Tennessee 
Coll / B / 1973- 

$80,000 / Corporations / 24 

The goal of this program is to increase significantly the number of minority 
engineers in this country. The coordination of curricula between 
historically Black Fisk University and Vanderbilt University enables a stud- 
ent to obtain both a degree in science and engineering simultaneously in 
a five year period. Cross-registration, shuttle service and NUCC Consort- 
ium provisions all enhance the program. The program is now in its third 
major year of operation, As it is a five-year program, its first graduates 
will be in .Jie class of 1 977-78. Twenty-four students at this time are 
participating. 

Dr. George N. Neely, Director, Development Office, Fisk University, Nash- 
ville, TN 37203 (615) 329-2480 



093 /Vv./.^.. Science and Technology (Engineering, Mathematics) 

College of Engineering and Applied Science, University of Wisconsin-Milwaukee, 

Wisconsin 

Sec / All / 1974- 

$2), 000 (first year) / Various / 30 

The goals of the program are to introduce high school minority students 
to the concepts used by engineers in order to make their high school 
curriculum more relevant to them. The program seeks to make engineering 
a viable career choice for more minority students by improving their ability 
with mathematics and their understanding of science and its applications. 
T^ ' liiotfiodology includes enrichment experiences in mathematics using the 
cjiiputer as well as other activities directed by tutorial assistants; other 
methodolo jy used was directed at providing experience with a mini-engi neer- 
irv) proji^ct. The project was operated as a pilot during 1974-75 and pro- 
vif' I experiences which have formed the basis for the design of a program 
whivJi is directed at encouraging minority students to consider engineering 
as a career choice. The tarqot population for the pilot project was a 
group of students whose hackyroimd was weak but who had some interest in 
improving their level of i^-i i oriihince . It was found that the pilot project 
sustained that interest .uui favorably influenced the level of performance 
of i^ome of the students. IIk.' program involved three groups of stud(?nts, 
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one aftonioofi a week :niv qfuui) for four inonLhs. _ r 
Rose Daitsnian, Col Ic:- of F.ngi noeri ng and Appl i ed Science University of 
•■iisconsin-Milwaukeo, P.O. Box 413, Milwat;kee, WI 53201 (414) 963-5356 



f)g4 .. „ .■ • ■ ■,. \ •.•advantaged Students (Biology) 

San liiogo State University, San Diego, California 
Co^i / B, C, N / 197^> 

lio Extra Cost / / 4 (staff) 

This spe-ial biology course for educationally disadvantaged college students 
had the following objectives: (1) to encourage and motivate nnnonty stud- 
ents who might opt for a career in science and to place science in a con- 
text meaningful to the minority student; (2) to overcome hampering societal 
pre-.sures influencing minorities from selecting science as a career; [6) to 
rectify the poor educational background in the sciences typical of most 
min riry students; and (4) to demonstrate how members of one culture can 
liiak," effective use of materials from another culture. More specifically 
the^purpose of tliis course was to develop in the student who performed 
poorly or who had not take high school biology a basic background in 
biological concepts and an appreciation for laboratory ;esearch A team 
of two teachers both members of minority groups taught the course while 
serving as rolf models to the students. Pre- and post-testing, evaluative 
techniques were used extensively. This lecture/laboratory biology course 
included field trips, and emphasized maximum student-teacher interaction 
learning modules were developed and used on an individual basis torectity . 
weak science foundations. Bilingual tutuors who attended all session-., 
and teaching and graduate assistants provided support services. 
Dr Vernon Avila. Zooloqv Department, San Dieqo State Univeristy, 
San Diego, CA 92182 (714) 236-5235 or 200-5387 

095 ^ :j ! : (Cliemi stry ) _ 
Xavier University of' Loui si ana , Mew Orleans, Louisiana 
Coll (13) / B / 1972- 

S60,000 / NSF / 1400 

The chomislry proqram for all college freshmen at historically Black Xavier 
University (approximately MO/somestor) w designed to give each student 
the opportunity to progress at a pace which allows himor her to master the 
ronceots of inorganic chemistry without regard to previous background and 
deficiencies. The program is an integrated lecture-laboratory sequence con- 
ducted in a self-paced, i ndi vidual i zed manner . . .-ci.n. 
J W Carmichael , Jr., Chemistry Department, Xavier dniversity of Louisiana, 
New Orleans, LA 70125 (504) 486-7411 X358 

096 ■■ ; ■- ; ■ -' ' ••' ( Ceoiihys i cs ) 

riorida Agricultural and Mechanical HnivrM'sity and llonda State llniver- 
si ty, Taliaha'.see , LI or i da 
Cnll / i; / 197()- 

/ l^xxon Corp / 
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The goal of the program is to encouraq'; Black student enrollment and 
career selection in geology—physics js well as to make visible geology 
as a career opportunity. - Physics .v :.udents at the predominantly Black 
university were provided the oy.'cu of taking geology courses at Florida 
Scate University to apply to (,,• :• FAML) program with the geophysics 
option. This program was cou' with three summer institutes for 
Black high school science +v .O--'s wherein an earth-science option was 
presented with course wcrf . -. ration provided, The results in tenns 
•of Biack students select^'' ;? ^.^-ology have been bleak; only two physics 
students in four years c;;:v.; the geophysics option. 

Dr. Herbert Jones, Depar.^-cdt of Physics, Box 981, Florida A & M Univer- 
sity, Tallahassee, FL 3 rH; (904) 222-8030 



• ^'r -.lvdK rj'jrari {C* .eral Science) 

Urc(!o»] M.:;,ou.i: ':f .ice and Industry, Portland, Oregon 
Uciii ' P / OctuuRr ' ^ /5 

/ t-'jjl ^ ;.oniah Intermediate Education District / 40 

Tlh? (Uirpose of - program is to provide museum-based science programming 
for potentially gifted children. 

Lois Gibbons, OMSI, 4015 S. W. Canyon Rd. , Portland, OR (503) 248-5936 



fo^' Minority Students (Psychology) 
University of Nebraska--Lincol n , Nebraska 

of Nebraska / 18 

The goal of this program is to increase the number of minority students 
in graduate education in psycliology at UNL. This is accomplished by 
active recruiting and then setting up advising procedures for these 
students more or less tailored to individual needs. Several program 
par^ticipants have graduated (Ph.D.) and about a dozen are currently in 
the program. The only terminations were voluntary ones, and the rate 
is no greater than attrition with other students in the graduate program. 
Frank J. Dudek, Adviser to Minority Graduate Students, 
Department of Psychology, University of Nebraska, Lincoln, NF 68508 



099 ir : <:■ r\ '.:^:}>r i-^cn'uiur.C'ii (Chemistry) 

University of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois 
Grad / All / 

/ University of Illinois, Urbana / 7 

The purpose of this program is to provice graduate school educational 
opportunities for minority students. Thirty predominantly minority 
colleqes were contacted- by telephone an: by letter writing each year. 
Following this inital correspondence, 20-30^':; of the scliools were visited 
by a faculty member and a minority student. A seminar was usually presented 
at the school and an informal discussion held with the minority students 
interested in attending graduate scliool . 
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DrM\ir biien t of Psyc' 
Gr.Kl / All / 1971- 
S2000 / Uni 



Galen Stucky, Department of Chemistry, 263 Noyes Laboratory, University 
of Illinois, Urbana, IL 61801 (217) 333-0889 

100 Hcudlutui.- indi:ui Health Career Program (Health Sciences) 
Mackinaw City, Michigan 

^^^^ / McCo°rn,ick"Foundation, U.S. Planning Office of Health Resources 
Opportunity/ 20 per year 

Applicants must be at least one-quarter Native American enrolled in the 
first year of colleqe, interested in a health career and have expressed 
and demonstrated a need and potential in a healtn career Studehts should 
have recommendations -^rom tribes, local area Indian health programs and 
colleqe a'',isors. Th;jy must submit an essay on why they wish to -ar- 
ticipate," along with academic records. The goals of this 8-week sumiTier 
program are: (1) to provide an intensive academic summer program revok- 
ing around science, mathematics, medical technology, and social sciences 
and communication skills; (2) to provide theoretical and practica 
exoerience for Native Americans who anticipate a career in the healtn 
professions; (3) stimulate and motivate Native American collegs students 
toward the health career professions ; and (4) to develop and improve study 
habits and skills in an atmosphere conducive to effective learning The 
students learn about the variety of health careers; observe "^ed^"! „ 
reers; observe medical and hospital procedure; take part in special rieia 
experiences; and receive instruction in the basic f ^' ^""J . J^jf"'^^,^"^,^ 
counselors available to the students. There are also ^pecal discussions 
and lectures on Indian culture, history cross-culture, healing arts, etc. 
All costs for the students are paid. ,, . nn:> 

American Indian Institute, 106 Constitution Avenue, University of Okla- 
homa, Norman, OK 73069 

101 rco'ccy Oiipor'hiHiti/ Pvoaram (HCOP) (Health Sciences) 

Rust College, Hoi ly Spri , Mississippi 
Coll / All / 1973- 

3110,000 / NIH / 125 

The participants fo^ this program, students from historically Black 
Rust Colleqe are selected on the basis or need and career goals. The 
goa of this program is, to improve the chance of health-career oriented 
.t.Mdent.. for entry into medical professions. Students participate n 
a'rigid system of remediation and development; a coordinatea tutor al in 
math" sciences, English, and social studies; and field trips to health 
career centers, etc. There has been a marked entry of students ^nto 
medicine, nursing, pharmacy, medical technology, etc. _ ^ . 
Mr Paul Lampley Acting Director, HCOP, Rust College, Holly Springs, 
MS 3863b (601 ) 252-4661 , X259 , X268 



102 ii(.ilt.k Ccxi'ccv ppon-cvn (Health Sciences) 
Miles College, Birmingham, Alabama 
Coll / B / 1973- „ . ^ 

$7500 / United Negro College r-und / 



The yoal of Uiis program is to stimulate interest ir the health sciences. 
This is accomplished through a Herilth Careers Club; student publication; spon- 
sorship of annual Health Careers Fair; summer internship program; and the 
provision of small stipends. The procirani is considered a success in terms 
of pr^oviding career information to tlie students. Five of the 75 students 
pursued professional medical degrees. Sharing of information and mutual 
support appear to be major components of the program. 
Marion Woodson, Premedical Advi sor, Science nivision. Miles Collene 
nirminnham, AL 35203 (205) 780-5490 



103 .:,->>. v.. -.r (Health Sciences) 

Trident Technical Col'^oge, Charleston, South Carolina 
Sec (VU 12) / B / Suiiiiiiers 197^}- 
$12,000 / Trident / 50 

disadvantaged high scliool junior's and seniors were selected based on the 
rocoiiimendati on of teachers and counselors, academic performance and interest 
ir the program. (The target areas have a very large Black population.) The 
goals of tliis program were to help students learn more about opportun-^' ti es 
in the health field and to assist them in filling academic deficiencies 
in the areas of communication skills, basic math and biological sciences. 
SevLM\il approaches were used including formal classroom Work (lecture/ 
discussion supplemented by films), speaker sessions, small group discussions, 
roiation through several different clinical departments and individual coun- 
seling sessions. 

K^.ith T. Samuels, Jr. Chairman, Public and Social Services Division, 
Trident Technical College, 7000 Rivens Avenue^ North Charleston, 
SC 29405 (803) 555-2375 X226 



104 - v;.'- ( P re-ined i ca 1 ) 

Tuskegee Institute, Alabama 
Coll / B / 1 971 -1974 

$1 3,000 / Association o^ An^prican Mer^ical Col 'n-nes / 200 

TIris was a prograiii whose purpose was to help college students with the 
application process for medical, dental or other health professional 
schools and offer career counseling and tutorial assistance for those hav- 
ing academic difficulty. A special office was established to provide i:hese 
services. The number of students who gained admittance to professional 
school from this historically Black institution increased during t'^e ten; 
of the program from approximately 5 to 20 per year. Since the tcvjr i na*: i on 
of the program the number of successful applicants has been reduced to 
5-10 per year. 

Dr. Raymond J. Barreras, formerly Department of Chemistry, Tuskegee Ins- 
titute; now at Navajo Community College, Tsaile, AZ 06555 (60?) 724-3311 



105 ■■•■.r l-h. '^/v'. - -^::!M^j^i^^u' r!> :.:}'rr: (Health Scien^;es; 
Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio 
Coll (13-14) / All / 1975- 

$61,000 ( 1975-1976) / NIH, Ohio State University ./ 32 ( 1975-1976) 
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students were recruited from high schools around the state, as wel 1 as 
colleqe freshmen and sophomores with undeclared majors from OSU and 
neighboring coiniiunity and junior colleges. Selection was made on a 
competitive basis. The goals of this program are to increase the number 
of students successfully completing educational programs leading to a 
career in a health specialty. The overall objectives of the program are 
(1) to acquaint the minority group participants with health career oppor- 
tunities; (2) to provide academic courses within the p>-:' -am which wi il 
be specifically desianed to enhance the students' inte. - and knowledge; 
and (3) to orovide the opportunity for students to observe health profess- 
ionals at work. The methodology used to accomplish ^-e goals include 
academic course work for credit (math, science, medr... , terminology, 
career life planning seminar), lectures, demonstrations, experiential 
workshops, tours and individual clincial experiences; students survey 
the health-related professions. Participants are also involved in a • 
noncredit course designed to improve reading speed and comprehension, and 
to intensively review effective study techniques and notetaking ^ 
Mr Patrick Kennicott, Assistant Director for Development, Ohio Staue 
University Research Foundation, 1314 Kinnear Road, Columbus, OH 
Ms Dora E. Ha 1 1 -Mi tchum , Director of Program Development, Research and 
Evaluation, Office of Minor-:i:y Affairs, Ohio State University 349 
Administration Building, 190 North Oval Mall, Columbus, OH 43210 

106 Harvard :!c:,:'k ■ ' ''-rie, :^^<:r,cv'i (Health Science) 

Harvard University Sumiiiur School, Camiv.-i d'.je , Massachusetts 

^ $350, 000 V Harvard University Health Career Opportunities, Robert 
l-Jood Johnson / 800 

Participating in this program are ethni c minorities from small colleges 
or inner-city campuses from which students seldom apply with success to_ 
professional health schools. Disadvantaged/whi tes from Appalachi an regions 
are also recruited. Since' the inception of the program in 1972, the dis- 
tribution of students an.ong ethnic groups has been approximately 64,. Blacks, 

Chicano; 8/: Puerto Rican; m Native American and 5/o White. The goals 
of this program are to increase the pool of successful applicants to pro- 
fessional health career school (especially medicine and dentistry) from 
among the ethnic minority and disadvantaged undergraduate students A 
typical HCSP program includes one 4-unit course in a premedical ^ ence, one 
intensive tutorial in mathematics or the natural sciences and a minimum of 
one afternoon weekly of clinical experience in a hospita or other health 
care facility. Special, counseling is available for MCAT s and other 
aspects of successful candidacy for medical and dental school. Inter- 
views are arranged for many of the major medical and dental schools in the 
U.S. The majority of the students are still in college or are applying 
to medical or dental school. . 

Thonas Crooks and William Wallace, Harvard University Summer School, Cam- 
bridge, MA 02138 

107 -i-yil'-h Pr -ionai uoidldatc Program (Health S'.irjnc-') 
San Diego High' School , San Diego, California 
Sec (10-12) / B, C, N / 1974- : 
559,000 / HEW / 60 

So 



This program's purpose was to support and encourage minority high school 
students in the 10th-'!2th grades who express motivation and demonstrate 
capability for education leading to and service as health professionals 
and para-professionals, Tliis support was provided primarily by three 
types of activity: (1) classroom and out-of-c lassroom instruction in 
basic skills necessary for health careers (e.g., laboratory and medical 
skills, medical filing skills, nursing skills, etc.); (2) field trips 
and speakers related to basic skills and careers; and (3) work in hos- 
pitals, clinics, doctor's offices. Stipends were provided. 
Dr. Ann Bush, Project Director, Tetsuyo Kashima, Project Coordinator, 
7610 Girard Avenue, La Jolla, CA 92037 ^714) 459-2631 



108 ; >'.■;■,..-.-'. >'.;7 . : . . : :i ^;>\nii for Pharmacy Students 

(Pharmacy) 

Temple University School of Plianiuicy, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Coll /All / 1972-1975 
/ Part $200,000 / HEW / 61 

The goal of this project was to increase the enrollment of minority and 
low income- groups ir/tlie School of Pharmacy in order to encourage the 
practice of the profession in rural or shortage areas. Another goal was 
to provide guidance to urban- mi nori ty and' rural high school-and "col lege 
students motivated to pursue pharmacy careers. Counselors were recruited 
and provided with instruction in the art of academic and financial coun- 
seling. Minority counselors then made contact with surrounding high school 
and community, junior and liberal arts college teachers/advisors in order 
to inform them of the program of , the School of Pharmacy. Numerous visits 
were made I "econdary and college institutions in order to accomplish 
this objGc o. During the life of the grant, the one man and three 
women coijn^;;lors recruited for the program contacted one hundred and tv^enty 
different institutions by visitation and/or correspondence, a task which 
involved communi cati on wi th 258 teachers, administrators and/gr advi sors 
within these institutions. Countless students were-eouTiseTed and 51 
disadvantaged students were admitted to the School of Pharmacy under the 
supervision of this project. Fifty-one students were . admi tted to the 
School of Pharmacy mostly Black men and women, and the balance (15) from 
the Appalachian re'gion. Future applitancs v;ho were being recruited 
at the time the grant expired will continue to pursue admission and receive 
the assistance of the admissions office. How many high school students 
were recruited remains to be seen in future admission statistics. 
Fred. B. Gable, Assistant Dean and Registrar, Temple University School of 
Phannacy, Philadelphia, PA 19140 (215) 221-4900 



109 ; '>^ ;V ■ .-/Vv^.-' ^'Jj'jyit .^rog^am (Veterinary Medicine) 

School of Veterinary Medicine, Tuskegee, Institute;, Alabama 
Sec, Coll (8-16) / All / 1972 - 
/ Part 3295,000 / HEW / 7 

The goals of this program are: (1) to establish a recruiting. pr< 
specifically designed to search for, identify and encourage qup.l -^f 
members of minority groups who will seek admission to, and e:^or:;v-t 
in, schools of veterinary niodicine; (2) to provide for a limiLr-'fj ^'Ufiiber' 
of sucli students some degree of finaiK i^l assistance, withou^ v/::ich these 



students would not be able to pursue such studies; and (3) to assist 
such students through a highly structured academic reinforcement program 
to reach their career objective. This project on recruitment of niinorUy 
students is based on increasinq the lines of communication with prospective 
students through correspondence, personal contact, organizations and public 
media First priority has been given to developing role models for minor - 
ties in veterinary medicine. This is being done through pictoral material 
and person-to-person contact. In addition to the recruitment efforts, 
an educational reinforcement program is provided. The components are Oj 
experimental summer reading program, {?.) tutoria' program, and 13) the 
multi-medial self-learning program. m ,H-^,-,.a 

Dr. Vialter Bowie, Dean, And Dr. Ellis Hall, Schoo of Veterinary Medicine, 
Tuskegee Insti tu te , Tuskegee Institute, AL 36088 (205) 727-84{)5 

no th -/i Program (Health Sciences) 

Virginia Union University, Richmond, Virginia 
Sec (11, 12) / B / Summers 1972, 1973 

$41,000 / Health Manpower Development Corporation / 

Participants in this program were the first and second place winners 
in the Virginia Conference of Science and Mathematics and the Virginia 
Union Academy of Sciences. The goals of this program were to encourage 
interest in the health professions, to help these students become aware 
of the varioi.s types of medically-oriented institutions in our society ana 
the invaluable health services they render and to translate this into a 
knowledge of job opportunities and the education needed to pursue them. 
Fach student was placed with a hospital, medical school or science labora- 
tory for eight weeks of summer work. Each worked a forty-hour week qs a 
work learning experience and was paid at the rate of $1.60 per hour._ 
Follow-up of these students reveal that many went to college and majored 
in a science. At least tv/elve have attended Virginia Union. 
Walter 0. Bradley, Ph . D. , Vi rgini a Union University, Richmond, VA c3ll0 
(804) 359-9331, X31 3 

111 //■./; r.fh:./.—rr!'.-r,:)':rt:. Principal's Scholars Program (Engineering, 

University^of" linois at Urbana - Champaign and Chicago high schools, 

Chicago, Illinois 

Sec (9-11) / B / 1976- 

S3/1. ~3 / CIC + MPME, llniveristy of Illinois / 1400 

Two hundred students, their counselors and teachers from each of _ seven _ 
Chicago high schools participated in this program. The projec is designed 
to increase motivational level, academic per-^orniance and provide orientation 
to engineering, mathematics and science. Two hundred students (grades 
9-11) participate from each school. In addition to reviewing academic 
Droqrams with school counselors, the university sponsors monthly me -tings 
in Chicago, arrana- : visits to industrial sites, conducts two in-service 
workshops devoted" to curricul: 'lodi f i cati on for teachers. One in-service 
vjorkshop is held for counselors. Parental involvement is a vital p,-,r.. 
of the program. Parental endorsement is essential in order for the students 
to participate, 
riov/ard L. Wakeland 

86 
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;/ •■''*. ' I^rocji'diii (lloaltt) Sciences) 

n.:Mn, Sec, Coll / N / 1973- 

/ 

The gOd1 of this [n^cqv-oin is to encourdge hicjh ability Hopi youth to enter 
the health pr^ofessiofi so tliat they may improve health services to Hopi 
people on the reservation. Lleiiientary students are exposed to tfie program 
as ].iar(. of ihiM'^' y^cguiar i. ! ass room car'ecr education experietice. High school 
• -Jdents are selected on the basis of thier acadenn'c achievement, their 
-ntial foy^ doiny college work, their interest in health professions and 

■ ■•'i..:r^strated social stal}ility. At tlie elementary level Hopi students are 
exposed to a v/ide range of careers through career education in the local 
schools. Students learn about these careers by listening to workers in 
their cU^ssrooms , y isi ting areas wliere people work, both on and off the 
reservation and with "hands on" activities. High sctiool students selected 

i nr the program receive academic counseling, tutoring and guidance. During 
tfie suiniiier they participate in a preceptorshi p program where they work 

'ongside medical professionals, gaining invaluable work exposure experience, 
nigh School seniors receive special assistance in gaining admittance to 
college professional health prcxjrains. College students selected for the 
program receive counseling in such areas as selection of schools, finan- 
cial aid application and academic course selection. They also participate 
in suninier work Programs in health areas. They are encouraged and given 
assistance to complete the training necessary to achieve their career goals, 
i Health Professions Development Program, P.O. Box 123, Oraibi , AZ 

■ ,9 



113 ^ • ■ ;erative Physics (Physics) 

University of Arkansas--Pine Bluff, Pine Bluff, Arkansv: (and other institutions) 
Coll / All / 1975- 

$40,000 / HEW / Z 

ihe goals of this program are to increase the numbers of minorities in 
|i[iysi s. The aim is to eventually become independent of the HU Cooperative 
progr^am by developing enough physics courses on campus, with additional 
faculty, better lat. facilities and expansion and updating of present pro- 
gram. 

Or. Lawrence navi., Dept. of MatheiiKatics and Physics, University of 

..•■LanSdS — PiiK^ Bluff, Pine Bluff, AR 7i 01 (501) 535-6700 



1 1 •! . ' ' / '^-^i' jcience and Engineering Prograin 

(IMSE) (Engineering)' 

University of MassachusettS"-Anil]ors t , Massachusetts 
Sec / B, P / 1974- 

/ NSF and others / 

Vne puroose of this proaram is to increase the nufiibers of fninority group 
members enterincj the ennineering profess ons by identifyino vocational 
high School sti-oents vvith tiie necessary science and matnematics aptitude 
cind/or ability tha^*' would make them eligible for admission to the freshmen 



8j 



engineering proqram at the University of Massachusetts, Undertaken as an 
experimental program, this project is directed at re-orienting math curncu- 
lum and post-secondary counseling at the high schools in order to provide 
educational opportunities for 12th-year students to pursue college careers 
in science and engineering; it is continuing on an expanded scale and in 
a format which seeks to test the reproducibility of the program and 
results. A group of math and/or science teachers work with program staff 
and students, functioning as role models and advocates for the program par- 
ticipants Prospective participants are selected by the teachers and then 
interviewpd by program staff. After their selection students are enrolled 
in a Math Aptitude Program (MAP) conducted by teachers in extra-class hours. 
This phase of the program was designed to further assess math aptitude and 
project appl ication skills of vocational high school students. Other 
components include orientation, visits to industry, visits to U-Mass campus 
with -.nniinars and mini-cl.i'.se5 , and a three-month academic skills enrichment 
program for students chosen for admission to the engineering program. 
Dr. Gil Lopez, School of Engineering, University of Massachusetts, 
Amherst, MA 01002 



115 ipc-cv; :Y'o.:i''V- iv. bcloioc and Engineering (All Sciences) 
Physics Department, Colorado State University, Ft. Collins, Colorado 
Sec (10-12) / B, C, / 1 974- 

$1 30,000 / NSF, Colorado State University / 15^ 

This program was designed to test mechanisms for increasing the flow 
of minority students into the sciences. Tiie program seeks to inter- 
vene in the high school counseling process to urge utilization of exist- 
ing high school course work. This is done by stimulation of an interest 
in scientific careers through vocational and career counseling, involvement 
in science projects, and field trips to science centers. Student- are also 
aided in planning for and applying to colleges and in securing firidncial 
3 T d 

Ms Caroline Urvater, Department of Physics, Colorado State University, 
Fort Coll ins, CO 80523 (303)491-6206 



1i6 /Ka'f C.i:'-:cv3 'ri ;ative American Careers in Health (Health 

Sciences) 

University of Montana , Missoula, Montana 

Coll / N / 1 973- 

$249,000 / Public Health Service / 40 

The participants for this program were obtained largely through heavy 
high school recruitmef. for the first two years of the program; current 
recruitment is based on fev-^er high school visits with more activities at 
the university campus. The goals of this program are to recruit Native 
An^erican students to health careers and to provide studen^ 'services to 
encourage the retention of these students at the college 1* I. Both stait 
and students are recruited at high schools located on seven ntana 
Indian reservations. A two-day conference is held once a ye^ t the 
University of Montana to ---xpose high school students to the un - ^rsity 
atmosphere and to give thei, an idea of the various health careers. 
Retention services include: a full-time counselor for financial 
aid; academic and personal counseling; tutoring for all course work for 

8'J 



which students desire tutoring; inforniation for use by students on 
fiealth career opportunities and professional school opportunities, 
and a summer institute for higli scliool graduates and third quarter 
freshmen for intensive skills development in sciences. 
Ray Carlisle, Director, Indian Careers in Health; Barbara Olson, 
Director, Native American Careers in Health; University of Montana, 
626 Eddy Avenue, Missoula, MT 59801 



117 >:..\* / '>:.'/>>■.";'. lo Facilitate Disadvantaged Students 
in Dental Education (i)cnti !,try ) 

Prof / B / 1972- 

/ HEW / 40 

Tfie pur[jose of this oroyramis to assist minority student', ii- chievirig 
a dental education. ~ihe pat^tici pants at^e P'ack students (api., jximately 
10/year) who have been admitted to tfie Den: 1 School. A Special Academic 
Programs Committee was established in the Dental School to assist the 
minority students who might be experiencing academic difficulties. Special 
academic counselors and tutors were ^'dentified to assist these students. 
A Special Tailored Educational Program (STEP) was developed to permit a 
student to take a reduced load during the first and second years of Dental 
School. This reduction usually increased the total training from four 
to five yearn. One important factor in this programwas the development 
of independe?!'. learning materials v/hich were available to students for 
study in an independent environment. 

Dr. Ernest F. Moreland, Associate Dean for Academic Affairs, Dental School, 
University of Maryland at Baltimore, Baltimore, MD 21201 

118 />::>.,;:;"*; o ^rv (Master's Degree Program) (Chemistry) 
Atlanta University, Atlanta, Georgia 

Grad / B / ^972- ' 

$144,000 / ALlanta UniversiLy, Chemical Industry / 20 

This V: duate level program based ; '.^lanta University, an historically 
BlacK -nstitution, is intended to aid students seeking eventual employment 
in the chemical industry to make ^'^■e trar^^^'tion from acadenna to an indus- 
trial setting, and to make students more attractive as employees to the 
chemical industry. The components of the program include (1) traditional 
chemistry courses; (2) industry-oriented chemistry courses (e.g., p.;lymer 
chemistry); (3) a seven-month internship in industry; and (4) a research 
thesis. Of the three students who have graduated from this two-year 
program all have secured positions in industry. 

Dr. Malcolm B. Polk, Uii^ectcr, Atlanta University Chem"^'stry Department, 
■ \inta, GA 30314 (404) 525-6204 



119 lKm}'-Cit:^ ::c\zche)'D of Science (Biology, Chemistry, Physics) 
Brown University, Providence, Rhodelsland 
Coll / B / 1971- 

S33C,000 / NSF, Brown, Providence Public Schools / 499 
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The purpose of this proj^'Ct is Lo prepare soconcLu-y s.ii oo 1 •.<: loru.e C uJio. 
with an emphasis on urban schools. The program consists ot specially 
devplooed introductory science courses that stress school interactions, 
in the fntc^reUn ol the sciences, th. rHo ot science and lochiu. 1 u-: 

in modern life; a special field-based course in inner-city education; 
cornoetencv based methods and student teaching; and an apparatus dosKjn 
course Students demonstrated desired teaching, subject matter competencios 
and sympathetic understanding of special problems of inner-city oupils 

and school s . r r i ■ t \ 

Professors Herman F. Eschenbacher and Walter L. Massey (Co-d i rec o. , 
Brown University, Providence, RI 0291 2 (401 ) 863-2^10/ and 86.i-2'->7i 
respecti voly 

120 !>-::n-v't: K.:' :'tv:d-L-'rr u,r the Mox i can- Amer i can (General Science) 
San Antonio'lndependent School District, San Antonio, Texas 

nnm / C / 1975 

$46,000 (Annual) / HEW(Title III) / 

The participants^r this pro-ram werp selected from a school district 
which is composed o> a 75^ Mexican-American population^ .Innn^i LpL 
this curridulumWelopment project were to identify educational needs 
of the Mexican^rican students and to: produce materials geared towa d 
children with al^r concept of the English language and; ^^P>'°;;^^^ - 
tional strategiesri?taile maintaining quality of content area and allowing 

J?onso"M!°?rrafes: Dne^toJ^^i 1 ingual Education, San Antonio Independent 
School District, UaAavaca Street, San Antonio, TX 78210 

121 iKtcnsivc Studies Fi- (Biological Sciences, Chemist-y, "athcmatical 

Studies) ... . 

Southern Illinois University at Edwardsvi 1 1 e , Illinois 

Sec / B / 1974- 

/ State of Illinois / 100 

Th-^ goals of the program are: (1) to identify highly motivated d disadvantaged 

students academically capable of entering the sciences; . o P^^^^^^ 

a preparatory program to facilitate success in ^ Post:seco dary pr gram 

and (3) to iiic^ease the minority enrollment in ^cien 

ulum was developed involving the fol owing: Math 01 , bas . al ebra , 

Math 105, intermediate algebra; GSM 144, ^ol lege a cobra , Math 140 

Fre-calculus and Compurer Science. The quasi-modular in true inaapprach 

was used (lectures and some in-class tutorial). In the sci ences, two i n 

no a urses were introduced using special texts ^"^^"^ ^JJ^^ J^^^J^/^ f^' 

Special courses in chemistry and biology involved ^"^^^J^^^^ 

with frequent evaluation. During the one year period, sixty percent ot the 

^ue 'pursued some type of post-secondary field involving the sci ences . 

Students enrolled in colleges and universities, technical and vocational 

programs in the sciences, or in the military or pursued applied mathematical 

programs in the business field. Rnv ?1 

D- Emil F Jason, Southern Illinois University . Edwardsv il 1 e. Box 21, 
Edwardsville, IL 62026 (618) 692-2333 



l;..'L' ■'■'\- ' for- AtldnLi Hn i vtM^:,i ly Conl^'M' (Coiiii-'uLcr O|)or<.i t:i cms ) 

Atlanta .fi i vcr^s i t,y Con(:or' (A lanLa, 'it'^rtn'a)/ Boll l.(iLv:; (Murrviy Hill, N(.'W 

/ \ 1 , ALl.uit,^ IJni versi Ly / 

The (joal ot thi^-. pro(]ra[]i is to [Jt'ovido otJier'wise unavailable hands-on 
cxporioncf^ in interactive coffiputiny for^ students drul faculty of the Black 
cMlli^fjf ' which (.^M!UM'is(^ tht..' Atlanta iJnivorsity CerUan*, firovidiny '^i^ijor- 
tunicy u; develof; skills in using c(jiii|jut(irs . Tfirough a t iiite-sfiar i n j 
arTanyeir.en t with Bell Labs, con'puters at BTL headquarters in Murray Mill, 
New w'f-T'.^'y are made available to Atlanta Uriversity Center s tudents/ f acul ty 
hjrinc less busy hours, at nicjht and on wcLkends. The University pays for^ 
l(-Kisod cornniun ica tion lines fruii] its campus to a n^\irby Bell Labs branch 
ifi NcjTf, V(v.^s , lieorcjia. 



K-'J . - ' ■ ri'K.i' : Health Proyran] (Al 1 ied .Heal th) 

Lanijston University (Lanyston, Oklahor-a) and The University of Oklahoma 

H,,:alth Science Center (Oklahoma City, '.)k 1 'I'lon'a ) 

Col1 / B / 1975- 

None / /lie 

Tnn go-^1 this program is to increase the number of mir^.ori t ; • ^ n the 
aMied fiealth professions. This program irivolves developnont of iriter- 
V i: . t-d ci-'^Z Allied Health Program wherein a student completes two years 
of pt^e-professional study at Langston Univet^sity and two years of profess- 
ional study at the University of Oklahoma Health Science Center. A Bachelor 
of Science degree is awarded. Several students are participating in this 
program. Wi::hout the pt^ogram, it would not have been possible to attract 
and educUe these students at Langston University. 

William A. Frank:;, Langston University, P.O. Box 779, Langston, OK 71050 



124 

Idaho Falls, Idaho ■•' ^ . ■ Lxperience Center (SciencL;) 

Flern, ooc / C, N / 1976 
/ 

ine Science Center was dedicated July, 1975. The Education program is 
being planned now. So far staff is only considering bi-lingual tours 
and deivons tra tions , and some sort of cooperation with ttie Migrant 
Zducation Program. They have requested helD in devisinq more meaninqfu' 
programs for minorities. 

Ruth B. Kunze, Director of Education, Intermounta i n Science Center, 
Box 1802, Idaho Falls, ID 83401 



125 jai'.c: i'^K 1 : .'.'^ fe>^! ?-:-^'kK^-\ ^r^^^ (Program for Selected Upv;ard 
Bound Students) (Engineering) 

College of Engineering, State University of New York at Stony brook. New 
York 

Sec / B, P / Summers 1974, 75 
$4,000 / NSF, HEW /40 



EKLC 



The purpose ot t:hi'. pro^runi is t:o develop rcclmnl o.^ u i liJcacy, iiu, luditnj 
an uruierstdndiny or basic enc|ineerifU! conc^'pf, and the ;ni|),.iLt ot i.rchno 1 ooy 
on people and Lhnr onvi ronment: . Four activity coiitered nnrn -courses were 
used- (1) People and Technology; {?.) i-itLiny Machines to People and Work; 
(3) Technology and Society; and (4) -chnoloyy and the Fnvironinent . Student 
performance on activity sheets and pecial projects indicated an inerLMSe 
in tcchnoloyical literacy. . 

Ur. Thomas T. Liao, Colleye of Enyineeriny, State University o1 tlev; Ye, 1, at 
Stony Brook, Stony Brook, NY 1179^ (SIG) ?4r -B/K'n 

126 ;•:./'.■•■,.;':..'■.'.>: ■ i r^: ' :'i ■/ .'^i ' nk i ■■: : (Enyineeriny, Physics) 
Denartiiient of Engineering and Computer Science 
Coll / (13) / B, P/196&- 

/ Federal City College / 



ill !;.(■- 



The goal of the proyram at thi s predominan tl v [Hack insti tut inn 
pare students with no science or even matheiiaties backgrounds for sa.vmy 
quantitative problems. The approach includes special courses designed with 
very close guidance in the form of review sheets and regulated note-taking. 
Study techniques are included in the programwhich assists in the transition 
from qualitative to quantitative thinking with exercises in the mathematical 
tools. These introductory courses to scientific thinking and to ocean- 
ography involve laboratory exercises designed to familiarize students with 
measuring devices and scientific equipment. 

Anna K. Torosian, 1315 RandoU Street, fi.E., Washington, D.C. 2001 / 
(202) 727-2309 

127 /■ . Picic::' :V:.;tri c ted to Minority Student-. (Biology) 

University of Nebraska-Lincoln, Nebraska 
Coll (13) / B, C / Fall 1974 , , , , . ff^ 

$60,000 / University of Nebraska-Lincoln / 2 (.startj 

Th- p-ogram v,as initiated by a faculty member in response to a request from 
a Nat-VP American student. The faculty member who initiated the project 
also taught the lecture portion of the course. The lab instructor was 
selected by the faculty member because of his teaching skills and cultural 
background. The purpose of this course was to provide a small class^ inr 
s^nic: ienal eavironment within which academic material (in an ajp^ tradition- 
ally 'difficul t for minority university students) could be presented in a 
mAnnor rnn<; i <;i-pnt with the Qoals and backgrounds of these stiiVlents. THp 
course isvolved a -t^^^II class, lecture discussion, with selection ot course 
material deemed appropriate for the class (i.e. with, at least in some 
cases, a minority cultural element), take-home e/anis (a devi ce _ norma i ly 
used by the faculty member in advanced classes), increased assistance 
in laboratory, increased availability for student classroom parti ci pati on , 
including student presentation of materials, total flexibility in order 
and naiure of subjects. It was felt that the course had in part accomp ished 
the des^-d objectives. It was evident by the end of the Project that the 
range of ability and expectation in the minority class exceeded the range of 



(il)ility and oxpoclation in <) uovwu] ( las ,. Thus, soiik^ •>f:ud(^nts bcnntifrd 
'ir'Oii y froii; ttio projt?ct, (jLlior!> fi)c\y Ihivc b(MHi (jr(?dLly di!.M.ip()oinl.(Hl ifi 'lie 
results. The faculty nienibor involved foil: it was a wot^thwliilo pt^ojoct 
cind should be reinw^-d with iVA)d i tica ions. An oxtonsive ro[)ort on (hr 
pt^oject was fil-. J with tlie Uffico ol Minoritv Affair^s, University of 
Nebraska-Lincoln. 

viohn Janvoy, Jt\ , Proff^ssor of Zuoloyy, School of Life Scieoces, Mnivprsity 
of Nebraska-Lincoln, Lincoln, ML G8508 (40:^0 47;:!-27':4 



1-H '"'.^ ' ( L ny i neor i nc] ) 

Atlanta , Georgid 
Sgc / B / 

/ Private Corrcracl: / 

Duane Cronk, public relations consultant in the civil engineering and con- 
struction industry, developed a 12-niinute slide show for Black hicjh school 
students on careers in civi 1 -construction enyineering. This program v/as 
deveiof)ed for a large consulting; engineer group of firms currently under 
contract to build the rapid transit system in Atlanta. The purpose of this 
show was to convince Atlanta Black students that jobs in engineering are 
available and to consider engineering as a career. 

L:jane L. Cronk, Director, Duane L. Cronk and Associates, 100 Bush Street, 
San Francisco, CA 



1^9 ,^ 1 K^jy^c^it:,: ;v\ ; of Chicago Area Minority Secondary 

School Students Motivated Toward and Capable of Lotering Engineering 
Colleges (Engi neeri ng Counsel ing ) 

University of 1 1 1 inoi s-^hicago Circle (Chicago, Illinois), Illinois 
''tsMtuLeof Technology, (Chicago, Illinois), Northv/estern University 
i£v..,:.ton, Illinois) 

brad (Ten Ed) / All / 1976- i 
$38,000 / Joan Founcation / 

.is program is designed for teachers and counselors of 9th-llth grade students 
^vho could affect students' preparation for and interest in engineering. Its 
g^al is to increase the participants' understanding of engineering activities 
and aw.: eness of engineering career opportunities for minorities. Participants' 
understanding of the engineering process, engineetn'ng activities and engineer- 
ing career opportunities are developed through a l^iyman's "course" in 
engineering. The course is designed zo create enthusiasm for the field: 
the desire is to make students aware of the field and its opportunities. 
In parallel the program provides an atmosphere wherein the participants 
and the colleges can jointly explore the problems of identifying and motivating 
minority students, and generate programs and/or techniques toward those 
ends . 

Or. Richard Michaels, Head, Urban Systems Laboratory , College of Engineering, 
UICC, Box 4348> Chicago, IL 60680 (312) 996-4820 



]30 Joint Urban f'lanpower Program (JUMP) (Technical) 

New York, New York; San Francisco, California; St. Louis, Missouri 

Sec / All / n 969~ ) 
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fi;-,:.^ v;vr>j ohtriiri'jd Lhrooali individual or group 
..MJO studei'ts in pre-^'oc tech or MLT programs, 
ran! v:aA to fac^Mitdte studerc entry into a degree 
lOSs of credits as possible. This v/as accomplished 
Ior;ino a course hy <,j'r;r'se transfer for each junior 
/orv ' inh oor^oMitage of junior level students are 

:ii!itnei'n Mi ss i ss i pc i , Southern Station 
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This program for 10th and 11th grade students in the greater Providence 
area was designed to offer academic enrichment and an introduction to 
clinical programs geared to health careers. Approximately 25 participants 
per year were enrolled in courses that stressed the fundamentals of chem- 
istry, biology, math, English, and basic study skills. Counselor/tutors 
were assigned to enhance the classroom experience and field trips to several 
of the area's health agencies, clinics and hospitals were scheduled 
weekly. The program has been successful with repect to preparing students 
for college life and increasing the numbers of minority students interested 
in a health career. 

Mrs. Eennie Y. Fleming, Director, LEAP, Box G, Brown University, Providence, 
RI 02912 (401) 863-3291 



133 /...'. :::Kvivj}irit:?:tc and Ethnic Minority Achievement (Nursing) 
San Jose State University, San Jose, California 
Coll (14-16) / All / 1975- 
$78,000 / HEW / 200 

The goals of this project are to determine what variables of the psychological 
and' organizational environment affect the perception of the environment and 
to relate the psychosocial and organizational variables of the learning 
environment to success or failure of the curriculum. The project involves 
first assessing the student's perceptions of the learning environment using 
modified Classroom Environment Scales developed by Trickett and Moss and 
then statistically relating their scores on the environment scales with their 
grades in the program. Family Environment Scales are also used to assess 
the student's perception of his or her family. These scores are also to 
be related to the Classroom Environment Scales and to their grades. The 
project has just begun but is the result of a Pilot Study conducted at 
San Jose State University, Department of Nursing in the Fall of 1973. The 
pilot study did show that there were differences in ethnic groups' perceptions 
but all students who failed showed relationship to certain variables. No 
particular variables were related to success. Students who failed scored 
low on TEACHER CONTROL, CLARITY AND TEACHER SUPPORT. 

Fay L. Bower, Principal Investigator, Department of Nursing, San Jose State 
University, San Jose, California 95192 (408) 277-1950 



134 LcJtiircr^ - !\c-jy';.iiter^ Py'ojrarn (Chemistry) 
Lincoln University, Jefferson City, Missouri 
Coll / B / Spring 1974 

/ Macy -Foundation, American Society of Biological Chemists / 

The stated goal of this program was to encourage more minorities to pursue 
science careers. There was large attendance and great interest at the 
lectures and discussions. (See entry 135) 

135 Lccturcif'-Recpiiitcv Progrwn (Biological Sciences) 
American Society of Biological Chemists 

Grad / B / 1973-1975 

$5,000 / American Society of Biological Chemists / 
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The goals of tin's proqrapi were to increase the number of minority 
students followinq a course of graduate study in the biological 
sciences There was the recruitment of young Black students to go 
on to graduate school. Lecturers visited minority institutions and 
nave lectures on topics related to the biological sciences to increase 
the interest of minority students to enter that particular field. 
Drs Harper and Richmond; Dr. Harold Amos, Chariman, Coinnittee on 
Minority Participation, A.S.B.C., Department of Microbiology and Mole- 
cular Genetics, Harvard Medical School, 25 Shattuck Street, Boston, 
MA 02115 



136 ;„-':,....- , .-cientific Ins trunien t ati on and Applu.ations of Computers 
(Chemi stry ) 

Lincoln I'niversity, Jefferson City, Missouri 
Coll / B / 1971-1972 

/ Western Electric Co / 

This lecture program was open to university faculty and students and to the 
total community. The purpose of this program was to better acquaint the 
university community with computer and scientific instrumentation via lectures 
and demonstrations. Part of this program involved the gift of an atomic ab- 
sorption spectrophotometer from Western Electric Company which has greatly 
enriched the university's chemistry progrnm. 



1 37 .■/■;.;.:■ ,'/V (Lawrence_ Li v^e_rmor^e_ Lab^rato_ry E lenientary Scho ol Science Study Of 

Nature ) (Sci'enceT ^ n.^ 

Law'r'ence Livermore Laboratory, University of California, Livermore, California 

Elem (4-6) / All / 1972- , . 

/ Lawrence Livermore Laboratory / 55 scientists, 450 students 

(1972-1973) 

The purpose of LESSON is to enhance the science education of disadvantaged 
children at the primary grade level by developing and introducing a complete 
and inexpensive science program. Lab personnel have developed demonstrations 
and taught children in biology, physics, chemistrv, electricity and r.aanetism, 
and uses of science. Basic scientific concepts are presented by usirg in- 
expensive materials and equipment as part of simple experiments. Teachers 
who participated in the program toured the lab and were give an orientation 
to the work done at LLL. 

Manuel Perry, Equal Opportunity Administrator, Lawrence Livermore Laboratory, 
Livermore, CA 94550 

138 hr::;:-;o;! !v'()>v':shop (Science) 

Lawrence Livermore Lab, Livermore, California 
Elem / All / 1974-1975 

/ LLL / 

Teachers from the area were selected to participate. The purpose of this 
program was to train teachers in the use of LESSON, a LLL-developed elementary 
science curriculum for Oakland (East Bay) schools (with populations of 
disadvantaged students). . , u i. ^ 

Manuel Perry, Equal Opportunity Administrator, Lawrence Liveniiore Laboratory, 

Livermore, CA 94550 
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139 Lumnf !ru!f.n: Haluu^l (Aouacu I tiirp ) 

Luinmi Island, Wash inq ton 
Coll (13, 14) / N / 1 973- 

$1 ,350,000 / / 150 

The purpose of the program is to increase job potential of Native 
Americans through increase in basic and vocational training in aqua- 
culture-related sciences. By means of basic education in biology, 
marine biology, ichthyology, microbiology, histology, limnology, and 

other fields, coupled with on-the-job training at fish hatcheries and fish 
farms the training goal was achieved. Seventy percent of the 150 par- 
ticipants were employed in the field upon completion of their training. 
Dr. Paul Winkler, P.O. Box 11, Lummi Island, WA 98262 (206) 758-2368 



140 I'lariiie, L'slucwine and Environmental Studies (Biology/Chemistry - MBS) 
Department of Natural Sciences, University of Maryland, Eastern Shore, 
Princess Anne, Maryland 

Coll / B / 1975- 

$114,000 / NIH (MBS) / 12 

The stated goals of this program are to increase student interest in science; 
to introduce them to research theory and techniques; and to teach participating 
students to read, evaluate and interpret scientific publications. The method- 
ology us^d toward accomplishing these goals include seminars by students 
and participating scientists; reading a-ssignments and accompanying dis- 
cussions; instruction in use of scientific equipment; and instruction in 
designing experiments and analyzing data. The project is on-going and 
is accomplishing the desired goals. 

Dr. Thomas F. Hopkins, Head, Department of Natural Sciences, UMES , Princess 
Anne, MD 21801 

141 Mavquett^j Tnvoadc Pre-Engi neeri ng (Engineering) 
Marquette University, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 

Sec (9-12) / B, C, P / 1975- 

$54,000 / Local Private / 31 



Based on a selection process wfiich utilized information from student and 
parent interviews, teacher recommendations, school records. Differential 
Aptitude Tests and Progressive Matrices, students were chosen for achieve- 
ment, aptitude or moti vation. Eighty percent of the students met low income 
guidelines for Upward Bound. This program, strictly designed for a student's 
entire high school career, is aimed at acquainting students with the engineer- 
ing professions and providing them with academic preparation which would enable 
them to meet requirements for entrance into a college engineering curriculum. 
The program is to retain students through high school graduation. Summer 
instruction is focused on engineering projects, with intensive mathematics 
and some communication instruction. Professional engineers participate 
in staffing and conduct field experiences. During the academic year students 
are supported in their high school work, with continued engineering exposure 
on weekends. Students are adv'ised in selecting appropriate high school courses. 
The program is specifically intended to address the needs of minority and low 
income students who lack specific exposure to technical fields, knowledge of 



how to prepare for them and reinforcement or encourcignieiit of their study of 

science and ma thei;iatics. rj,.^,f 
George R Lowers, Associate Director for Pre-College Programs, Educational 
Opportunity Program, Marquette University, 1217 W. Wisconsin Avenue, Mil- 
waukee, WI 53233 (414) 224-7368 

142 //.-.; J}:!^tit.,,U: (Biology, Chemistry, Mathematics) 

Diablo Valley College, Pleasant Hill. California 
Coll (13, 14) / B, C, / Summer 1973 

$14,000 / State of Califonra / ^3 

The purpose of ^he Institute was to prov/ide instruction and experiences 
that would encourage and motivate low-income ethm c minority and other _ 
less advantaged students to study mathematics and science and to minimize 
any hesitation they might have about entering related academic programs 
and occupations. This was a six-week sunnier program which emphasized _ 
introducing the student to a broad cross-section of mathematics and science, 
with particularly intensive attention being paid to development of their 
cognitive skills. The core of the instruction consisted of four courses-- 
biology, chemistry, mathematics, and physics. Students attended the 
classes daily and were given amaximum of laboratory experience in the 
subject areas. Laboratory assistants provided tutorial help for each 
class. In addition, off-campus practitioners in math/science-related 
fields participated in seminar-like sessions. 

Lawrence P. Crouchett, Ed.D., Diablo Valley College, Pleasant Hill, CA 
94523 (415) 685-1230 X367 

143 A ■■'r /i. ': and Computer Science Development Project for High School 
Ethnic Minority Students (Computer Science) 

Michigan State University, East Lansing, Michigan 
Sec (9, 10) / B / 1976- 

$19,052 / CIC+MPME, MSU / 30 

Thirty Black high school students from three high schools in the Greater 
East Lansing area participated in this pre-college program designed to 
interest minority high school studpnts in technical fields and to motivate 
them toward securing the necessary preparationf or college. The program 
emphasizes skills in problem solving with the assistance of a computer. In 
addition, the programinvol ves the students' counselors, mathematics/science 
teachers, and parents. Students are scheduled for one three-hour pen od 
(5-30 p m to 8-30 p.m.) each week for a total 'of twenty (20) weeks. Com- 
panies with scientific-oriented departir^nts are being contacted to provide 
summer jobs for participating students as well as providing additional exposure 
Dr. Herman D. Hughes 

144 >.!aw Pi'o-tfO!'! fov Cpoaial Health Career Opportunities (Health Sciences) 
Mayo Medical" School , Rochester, Minnesota 

Sec, Post-Sec, Coll, Grad, Prof / All / 1972- 
$7d,000 / Mayo Foundation / 
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The purpose of the program is to encourage minority and disadvantaged 
students v/ho would return to their tiome areas to practice to seek careers 
in the health professions. To accomplish ttris cjoal project staff sougtit to 
(1) identify those students; (2) motivate ttiem at the tiigh school level; 
(3) recruit ttieiii at colleg(^ level to participate in various experiences 
in Mayo labs; (4) attempt to prepare students for higher educational 
endeavors and to ensure the successful completion of their programs; and 
(5) encourage students presently enrolled in Mayo Found^rtion Programs in 
health-related sciences. Project funds have been used to (1) provide 
stipend support for high school and college minority students who come to 
Mayo for experience in various laboratories; (2) provide field trip experiences 
for minority students from Central High School, Minneapolis, in an effort 
to stimulate interest in medicine as a career; (3) provide tutorial help as 
necessary for minority students either before or during enrollment in Mayo 
Medical School; and (4) defray the expenses of interview trips for minority 
students coming from outside Minnesota. Some of the results of the pro- 
gram are (1) seven students enrolled in Mayo Medical School; (2) eleven 
students enrolled in health-related sciences programs; (3) more than 100 
high sctiool and college students brought to Mayo for field trips and dis- 
cussion .essions; (4) five high school students provided with summer exper- 
iences in Mayo laboratories; and (0) eight college students provided with 
summer and interim experiences in Mayo laboratories, some more than once. 
Dr. John Ttiompson, Coordinator, Department of Microbiology, Mayo Medical 
School , Rochester, MN 55901 



145 ;A;.:':\:v:/- r*.:: o'>'/; >v P^^og^^am (Pre-DentaK Pre-Medical) 

School of Medicine, Southern Illinois University, Carbondale, Illinois 
Coll, Grad / Al 1 / 1 972- 

$671 ,000 / School of Medicine, HEW / 100 

The purpose of the program is to assist minority group students and other 
students from di sadva^tc'i jec backgrounds to prepare for admissions to and 
success in medical and den".:"! school. MEDPREP offers over thirty special 
tutorials, seminars, and cSdSses to enrolled students. Course offerings 
are in two categories: MEDPREP courses (which include remedial tutorials, 
correcting long standing deficiencies) and developmental courses. Since 
the MEDPREP program is closely associated with the School of Medicine 
program, MEDPREP is able to provide unique experience and courses not 
.ivailable to typical pre-medical students. To date, twenty-one MEDPREP 
students have matriculated in schools of medicine and-one at a school 
of dental medicine. No MEDPREP student has dropped out of a medical or 
dental school and in June 1977, the first MEDPREP student is expected to 
receive the M.D. degree. 

Michael L. Rainey, Director, MEDPREP, Wheeler Mall , Southern Illinois Uni- 
versity, Carbondale, IL 62901 (618) 536-6671 



14C MEDPREP (v /' •/ r'^-r'- ;v Program) Outvea^li Tutorial 

Project (Pre-Dentistry , Pre-Medicine) 

Southern Illinois University at Carbondale, Illinois 

Sec, Coll (13-14) / All / 1974- 

$50,800 / Special Health Career Opportunity Grant - flEW / 



The proqrain is designed to reach out to high school and general studies 
level minority and disadvantaged students who are considering a career 
in medicine or dentistry. The goals of this program are to prepare, and 
assist minority group students and other disadvantaged students tor 
admission and success in medical and dental school. The main components 
of this program are: free tutorial assistance in science and mathema- 
tics courses; pre-medical and academic advisement and counseling; inter- 
action with other minority and disadvantaged pre-medical and pre-dental 
students; seminars and experiences to increase awareness of opportuni- 
ties in health professions; and affiliation with the MEDPREP program, 
the special medical education preparatory program on the Carbondale 

campus. _ ., 

Dr. Mary Pohlmann, Instructor MEDPREP, Wheeler Hall, Room 102, Soutnern 
Illinois University, School of Medicine, Carbondale, IL 62901 

147 Mediiyal Fducation Reinfcvcamnt and Enrichment Program (MEdREP) 
(Pre-iTiedicine, Medicine) 

Tulane Medical Center, New Orleans, Louisiana 

Sec, Coll , Prof / Al 1 / r ^ , 

Over $600,000 / Various, including R.W. Johnson Foundation / 

The methods of accomplishing these goals include implementation of 
a number of separate component programs aimed at locating, recruiting 
and providing a supportive environment to minority or disadvantaged 
students with ability and potential who are interested in medical 
education at Tulane or elsewhere: recruitment programs; Summer Academic 
Reinforcement Program (Pre-Entrance Summer Program or Medical Pre- ^ 
Admissions Program)to provide a means of strengthening the students 
prerequisite knowledge, comprehension and application of scientific 
information to medicine; Tutorial Academic Year Program--to provide 
personalized educational opportunities and assistance to student parti- 
cipants during the regular academic year; Summer Di rected-Study Program- 
to provide through a tutorial system individualized assistance to con- 
ditional students and through teaching opportunities, a means of chal- 
lenging the intellectually superior student; Accelerated Medical Educa- 
tion Program— to provide superior and specially qualified students a 
program which prepares the student in basic premedical education and 
accelerates his or her movement in time through the medical curriculum 
with planned instruction; long range and short range evaluations of the 
effectiveness of programs are planned. . r .inm -r ^ 

Dr. A. Cherrie Epps , Professor of Medicine, Director, MtdREP, Tulane 
Medical Center, 1430 Tulane Ave., New Orleans, LA 70112 

msA (Mathematics, Engineering, Science Achievement Program) - 
BaU\movQ, Johns Hopkins University Applied Physics Laboratory, Laurel, 
Maryland 

Sec (7-12) / B / 1976 . ^ . . c • 

$36,000 / Americc- Instrument Co., Bendix Corp., Computer Sciences 

Corp. / 

Participants in this program include potential achievers as well as 
those with demonstrated ability and expressed interest in MESA career 
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fields, students at Nor t:hv/cs tern High School and PiinVico Junior High 
School (a feeder school). Both schools have large populations of 
Black students. Tlie program aims to attract minority and female 
students to math, engineering and science fields by providing them 
with career infoniiation in the MESA fields, by encouraging students 
toward maxiniuin scholastic perfonimnce and by counseling them concerning 
tlie feasibility of a college education. The program provides students 
with career and academic program counseling, individualized tutorial 
assistance fran volunteer engineers, scientists and trained college 
students, and field trips to research centers, engineering firms and 
university engineering colleges. A scholarship incentive program and 
summer employment will also be available to eligible participating 
students. The program is modeled after the Berkeley MESA program spon- 
sored by Lawrence Hall of Science and the College of Engineering, 
University of California, Berkeley (see MESA-Berkeley) . 
Lawrence Owes, Project Director, APL - Johns Hopkins University, Laurel, 
Maryland 



149 /V/V;;/i (Mathematics, Engineering, Science Achievement) - B^jvkeley 
Lawrence Hall of Science and College of Engineering, University of 
California, Berkeley, California 
Sec / B, C, N / 1970- 

$55,000+ / Various / 124+ 

The major criteria for selecting students was that they be Black, 
Chicane or Native American, be enrolled in college preparatory mathe- 
matics courses and express an interest in preparing for careers in 
the mathematics and science related fields. Tfiis program was created 
to encourage minority high school youtt. to enter math, engineering, 
science and related technical fields. To create a comprehensive and 
Integrated experience for the participating students, the MESA Program 
Is designed to Include the following components: Special Counseling-- 
Special counseling Is provided for the students in selecting their 
high school program--course work that will meet all college entrance 
requirements. Counseling Is also provided for the selection of college 
or university and for the various career opportunities. Tutorials — 
It was felt that many students of minority background might need 
additional assistance and encouragement in science and math course work 
In high school. Therefore, professional engineers and scientists and 
college students work closely with the MESA students in individualized 
tutorial sessions to help meet this need. Advanced MESA students assist 
In the tutoring of the younger students. Field Tr1ps--In addition to 
the academic and skill-acquisition opportunities of the MESA Program, 
actual contact with engineering, science and math-related fields and 
Individuals working in these fields is made available through field 
trips to research centers, universities, computer centers, engineering 
firms and the like. This direct contact helps to give the students an 
awareness of the professions they might actually be entering. The 
Scholarship Incentive Program--Another unique feature of the MESA 
Program is tfiat of providing scholarship money to those students main- 
taining strong academic performance in their high school classes. 
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TIlis S(:holarslii|i monoy not; only provides an additional incentive Init 
also recocjnizo'.-. s|)(^cial fiiiancial prossurcs on iiidny minority students. 
Tho scholarships arc awarded on a quarterly basis. Sununer Eniployiiient-- 
To further develop awareness of actual possibilities of future occupa- 
tions and to provide oinployiiien t for tho MKSA students, summer jobs are 
iiiado available to many students. Oil refineries, medical labs, engmeer- 
intj firms and tho like provide meaningful suiiiner job positions for 
students. 

W. fl. Somerton, Professor of Petroleum f nqi neeri nq , Faculty Sponsor- 
MESA, University of California, Berkeley, CA 9'172n 

HiO , ^ and llnivors i ty of Micliigan Contribution 

to tlie C1C+ MI'ME Program ( Lng i rieeri ng and Related fields) 

Michigan State Uriiversity (East Lansing, Miclrigan) and Univen-,ity of 

Michigan (Ann Arbor, Michigan) 

Sl-c (8, 11) / B / 1976- 

375,181 / CIC ^ MPME, MSU and UM / 893 

Participants in the program were administrators, counselors, matlieinati cs 
and science teachers and 893 eighth and eleventh grade students attending 
Greusel and Knudsen Junior High Schools and Northeastern Senior High 
School in Detroit (all with predominantly Black student populations). 
The project is designed in two phases. Phase I is ten (10) weeks long 
and provides administrators, counselors and teachers with information on 
engineering and related fields. Additionally, they are informed of the 
type and purpose of activities to which students will be exposed in 
Phase II. In Ptiase II students meet weekly for various discussion ses- 
sions on careers in engineering, demonstrations, and experiments conducted 
by engineers and engineering students, and/or engineering educators, and 
field trips to neighboring industries to see engineers perform in their 
natural work environment. 

George Van Dusen, Michigan State University, Anne W. Monteno, University 
of Michigan 

151 >:■' ;'>■'> Planetarium Experience (Astronomy, Space 

Sciences) 

Museum of Science, Miami, Florida 
Elem, Sec / C / 1975 

$250 / Latin American Women of the Museum of Science / 230 

This project for elementary school children was designed to provide the 
children with an experience in the Museum and Planetarium. Support was 
obtained by the Museum organization from local merchants, and students 
were selected through QMICA, a local organization. The students visited 
the Museum and planetarium. 

Mrs. Inez Lara de Ospina, 1877 S. Bayshore Drive, Miami, FL 33133 



\W tioufi'.r I or iiMiiiinM <tfi(l (..ircrr Ijii!(Liiim' 

l-os AfKiiHo'i (Icnifit.y Scdool-,, Duwnt'v, ( .1 1 i torn i.i 
Sn (in) /All/ l')//l-l')7', 
/NSI / 

riif? ()r()jo(:t. v/as eh^sicincd for couns^.Mot^s in (riuli sihocjls wiU) s M)f] i I" ic.ml. 
inirmrity po|.nil ations . J\m] (uirposo of tdo |)ro()raiii was U) affucL Ihi' c()in)S(»l- 
ifUj of iiiinoritios and women toward careers in science. Tlu? |)roj(n:t was 
iiiiplCMiientod tlirough (1) an intensive workshop with counselors in an effort 
to develop strategies lo utilize inoti vational cour^seling for Mie tarrjcM. 
qroups (i.e. etiinic minorities and fefiiales); and (2) film production witti 
films developed in ttie v/orksliops, wliicli will provide counselors witli a 
r(.^levant store of audio-visual tools (?x')r(^ssly dfwf^loped to me(^t tiKMr 
needs in coun$el inc] students in the area of science careet^s. Some of tlie 
films are concerned with identifiable models (both male and female) who are 
presently pursuirig a career in science. The other films were concerned wi tli 
motivation and exploration of interest in science for students, teacliers, 
and parents in college and career planning. 

Ms. Golden A. Harris, Division of Compensatory ^ Intergroup Proqr'anis, 
Office of Los Anqeles County Superintendent ot Scliools, 9300 Last Imperial 
lliohway, Downey, CA 90242 



153 .V*'. ■/';* ' *- .' 'y: /■' ;:'/;.■• v;'? ^ ; rr. (Engineering) 
All RCA Locations 
Sec (11) / B, C, P / 

/Plants RCA Corp and Indiv. Plants 

This special program allows students to discover what engineering is all 
about, to get a close look at industry in action and to use actual equipment 
and instruments. Through hands-on experience, lectures and demonstrations, 
students can obtain information on career opportunities, career counseling, 
information on engineering colleges and how to prepare oneself for a career 
in enqineerinq. 

Hans Jenny, RCA, Cherry Hill, NJ 



154 H*^ :* r'':- ;■ />>.:'.: Geology Foundation (Geology) 

Department of Geological Sciences, University of Texas, Austin, Texas 
Coll , Grad / B / 1974- 

S200 / Geology Foundation, Department of Geological Sciences / 2 

The purpose of this program is to expand the course offerings of students 
at historically Black Huston-Til lotson College to include courses in the 
earth sciences. Fees are paid and transportation arranged so that students 
from Huston-Ti 1 lotson College can attend geology courses at the University 
of Texas. The project will require several years to generate the appro- 
priate level of participation. 

Dr. Robert E. Boyer, Department of Geological Sciences, The University of 
Texas at Austin, Austin TX 78712 (512) 471-5172 



(Coiitpllt.cr iriicr) 

Hicliita St.at.c Dnivcf.it y. Hit lii t.i. K,iir,,i'. 
Sec /All/ "'.iJiiiiii'T 1 ')/! 

/ Col l(Mic ol I iiiiM'riiui , VI'. II / I') 

Ihc iHirnost' of t-his pfo.irMin was t.(i i n tfodiicf- ',(.11(1(^11% to ,i •u/wuvr of <'nni - 
nooriiu) c,\rvvv hy (liviriq t.li(-iii .'xpo-,ur(- t.i) liaiids-on use- of coiiipiit.cM' as inoM- 
vation fof sohilinn of torlmulodica 1 prohli-ms. (NoLo): Projc.-ct Ol I imt 
roinmonLcd Lliat wlu-rra', in 1071 sludcnLs w.-rc- very (-ntlius last. u: about um.ki 
coinputrr'-, in tliis inannor, it. may not. Iiavc tlic saiiu.- alt^McLion Loday- 
Dr. W. BorlmarL. Di-par tiiuni t, of Aeronaut. ic;a 1 [jki i nocr i nq . Wiclnt,,) Slate 
llniv(>»-;ilv, Wicliifa. KS f.7;'n", ( !1(>) r.f'.')- .>T,t, 



ir,C, ; ■■ '■ ' ( Cco 1 0(iy ) Larlli Science. Sumnier 

Minori ty Prooram , . 

University of New nrlouiis (tiriO). ritnv Orlf.Mtis. l.oinsi.ma 
Sec, Coll' (11-13) / !! / Summers 1074, 10/', 
$22,nnO / Amoco, Sliell . Conoco / 

The no.il of this proqrain was to encourage motivat.nl, co 1 1 o<je-t)Ound minority 
students to pursue careers in tlie qeoscioncos. The six-week summer pro-iram 
offers a Geoloqy Workshop wliich includes a course. The Dynamic and Lvolvmy 
Earth with lectures, laboratory sessions, ^i^l^ .t'^iP^'Ou^^^t lecturers a^^^^ 
orqanized intramural activities. Each student is awarded a VOO schola ohip 
for support during the six-week period of the program. Tlie pronram is be- 
lieved to be accomplishing its qoals. 

Dr. Louis A. Fernandez, Department of Earth Sciences, University of flew 
Orleans, Lakefront, New Orleans, LA 70122 (504) 288-3151 x 32b 

157 .•.•■%.•./•/■'..■/ • 77. ■ r.'r! /V -n'ln (Biology, Chemistry) 
New Mexico State University, Las Cruces, New Mexico 

Coll , Grad / Al 1 / 1974- 

/MSR Pronrain/ 2P- students, 9 faculty 

This orogram is desiqned to increase minority participation in the bio- 
medical sciences by supporting student participation in biomedical research 

DnV.fenn^Kuehn, Associate Professor of Chemistry, Hew Mexico State University, 
Las Cruces, NM 88003 

158 ;.1inov{u?\ioricdi<ff.d ihipport ."f'-in-ni (l!A) (MBS) (Biomedici ne) 
Haskell Indian Vinior College, Lawrence, Kansas 

Coll (13, 14) / N\/ 1976- 

$87,000 (Annual) / NIH (MBS) / 7 



The goal of this program is to expedite entrance of American Indians into 
biomedical and heal th\ rel ated fields by providing financial support and 



/ lOo 



t Utl^'li t I ti vn 1 \ ' •'••'*n ' 1 n M 'M M f! , f ? . i ' 1 ■ . , i *;i ^ ^; ' 1 I ! .1 ' ! ; .1, I 

Hli'. <n.Ult V<.l'. |h'fl(!ln'.) f v»' M ^''^ IUj- .-f t ! f t t I < ^^r. l(: ! 

t ' IM 1 1)111 ( jf I Ulr p VtM) f 1 f ,1} pi 5 1- ,! t ; 1 ? uut: I I ' i V I ( 'Mil- ' ! I fr. ! I ! ( P Mi 

f M)in )■••<«' 1 V I 11' ! .uM I t Ufl.i I luihK i f nr nfi*»t t! ^1 f^' (• , . .[ 

Dr-. Do?) Afi'.f'.U'-i , M,! r 1 1 ! f-! i ■ m . ■fin < i >. . ■ i i ^ , i r.,? . 'i/ . , i / •• -i.; ; 

1 iJKoIn Univrr ^ i \ w .Irf ( -m 
Coll / / 

/ u\i\ (r-ii^s) 

Ifit^ q()<H'» ot Mil'. [)r'{V]rM!n .u^c jMicomMtp' ■.tuii'-nf . (m t f!(H)\t' ' !fM 1 t h - re 1 ,i ( (m) 
CitrtMM'S, hol[) t\\r (ir'|)jr-(,!ii('n(. cofil. inut- .i luni t.rMdition ot pr'(;v i t]i r)<j i?'vli 
r'X|)(»rir'n(:e for urulL'rMjrcUiuat.f^s <ifi(! [)r^)viil<* conL i fuircl supjiorl of Cicully re- 
socircti. StU(l()nts i\nt involved in .iH c!Sj)('(.r% (jf rL'S».'cirxfi jncludirKi liLfra- 
tur(» S(Mrcti, oxp(UMiiuMit..i 1 (lf»si!]n, ( el Ifrt. ion, ,^n.{ly^i^ and intrrprot^it ion of 
data, <iri(l r('[)()rt o\ \.\],* pt^oiMi t. *,tiidi*nt afn^ I.h.ijUv intr!'p-.t, in this urM- 
<)rani is vrry tii«|ti. 



Lincoln University, JcftiM'SiMi ':;ifv, Mi-,',pijr^) 
C:)ll / B / 1972- 

/ m\\ (MBS) / i:-: 

Ttio goals of ttiis proqrafii dn^ to train ■•Uudinits in resoarcfi, to prepare 
students for graduate and pr\)fess ional trainin() in ttio t)ioniedical sciences 
and to develop tlieir interest in and capability for doing research. Tin* 
mettiodology involves permitting studc^nts to engage in all pfiases of r^e- 
search methodology from ttie inception of an idea, experimentation, analysis, 
and presentation in verbal or written fonii. Tfie projf»ct has resulted in 
several studies from the Research Training Program which liave been published 
and/or presented at meetings. 



lb] .y;,,: , (Biolocjy, Chomistry) 

Pan American University, Ldinbiirn, Texas 
Coll / C / 1972- 

$145,000 / NIH / 105 

Five faculty members and approximately 100 students from tfris institution 
with a predominantly minority population (mostly flispanic) participated in 
this program whose purpose is to improve the facilities and research capa- 
bilities of minority institutions and to increase the number of minority 
students in the biomedical sciences. These goals are attained by irivolving 
the students in individual research projects and involving the faculty in 
research programs. The project has accomplished the desired goals; over 
90/. of the participants are in graduate or medical school. 
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Vir^iinia Union IJn i v^m-J t y , Ricfurond, V ) ro wn { 
Coll / B / 197?- 



Tnr. purpose of thi^ prcqrai. at historically tJlatk Vmpnia Union 
^.itv was to carry out research activities with the involvencnt of 
'.tudent researchers. Students part pate in tfinse activifw- wi 
ty, learn research technique, analysis of data, etc. 
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W. 0.' Bradley, Ph.D., Virginia Union University, 1500 North Lombardy 
Street, Richmond, VA 23220 (804) 359-9331 , x 313 



165 Minovity Career Re cAndtment (Veterinary Medicine) 
University of Illinois, Urbana-Champaign Campus, Urbana, Illinois 
Prof B, N / 1971-73 
Nominal / None 

The goal of this graduate level program was to recruit minorities, 
principally Blacks, into the student body of this college and to grad- 
uate them with the D.V.M. degree. Emphasis was on recruitment to the 
veterinary curriculum and career by personal contacts by the Dean of the 
College, a Black faculty member and a Black practitioner in the community 
colleges and in high school career programs in the Chicago area and in 
southern Illinois areas. Efforts were made to attract Blacks refused 
entrance to the Medical School at the University of Illinois. The 
program was judged by staff to be a total failure since not even inter- 
est was shown by students in high schools or colleges. 
L. Meyer Jones, University of Illinois, Urbana, IL 61801 (217) 344-3550 



166 Minoritij Coioiceling a>td Recridtrnent for Allied Health: Philadelphia 
Center for Health Careers (Health Education and Counseling), 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Elem, Sec, Coll / All / 1968- 

$80,000 per year / City, Federal, State Institutions / 6,000 per year 
at present 

Participants for this program were obtained by mass communications tech- 
niques. Any and all individuals interested in pursuing health careers 
are welcome to come to the Philadelphia Center for Health Careers for 
assistance, guidance, counseling and intense experience in a field before 
commitment. The goals of this program are simply that of counseling and 
directing into fruitful educational channels any and all individuals 
interested in health careers with emphasis on minority groups who need 
the help this Center can provide. The methodology used currently is that 
of intensive one-to-one counseling of individuals who come to the Center 
for questions, interests and future or immediate referral to schools 
and colleges who produce sub-bacca1 aureate, baccalaureate and doctoral 
programs in the health careers. The project continues to accomplish its 
desired goals, and one of the more critical data items to be posited as 
evidence of this is the growth of minority group population in Temple 
University's College of Allied Health Professions. which grew from 2% 
to 18% in the years that it has been associated with the project. 
William Blewett, Ph.D., Executive Director, and Dr. Frank Husted, Presi- 
dent, CeKter for Health Careers, 311 South Juniper St.,, Philadelphia, PA 
19107 

! 
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167 Miiiority Engineerina Advanaemnt (Engineering) 

Indiana University - Purdue University at Indianapolis, Indianapolis, 

Indiana 

SAeiygVciZ+^MPME, Indiana University- Purdue. University at Indianapolis/ 
60 

Twelve predominantly Black high schools work with lUPUI in its Minority 
Engineering Advancement Program. Students are selected from each high 
school after completion of the ninth grade. These students participate 
in reading, mathematics, and science enrichment programs as well as summer 
workshops During the school year the students are provided an opportunity 
to participata in the School of Engineering and Technology sponsored pro- 
grams. Once a month, the students meet on the lUPUI campus for fjlms, 
lectures, and discussions. These programs feature local, national, and 
international personalities from the different fields in engineering. The 
students receive personal career counseling during the school year and tne 
summer. A teacher-counselor is identified in each high school to provide 
guidance as well as other services. 
Dr. Carol C. Kepic • 

168 Minority Engineerinq Opportunity Program (MEOP) (Engineering) 
University of Maryland -College Park Campus, College Park, Maryland 

Sec, Coll (11-13) / All /: ..... on 

$15,000 / University of Maryland, Westinghouse Foundation / 

The goal of this program is to provide minority students with an overview 
of opportunities in the field of engineering and to increase the number 
of minority students in the UMCP Engineering program. A pre-engi neeri ng 
orientation program (two one-week sessions over a three-year period) and 
tuition scholarships are the elements of the project. Other programs at 
Maryland supportive of increasing minorities in engineering include a 
dual degree program with Coppin State, a predominantly Black college, and 
proposed programs being explored with several other such i nsti tutions. _ 
In an effort to increase the retention potential of minority students in 
engineering, the Office of Minority Student Education organized a Minority 
Engineering Society in April, 1975. In addition to focusing on retention 
the organization assists OMSE in identifying and attracting minority _ 
students with interests in engineerin,^ to College Park; the organization 
brings in speakers from industry andbusiness to discuss the nature of 
employment opportunities and the special type of preparation neededtoday 
for -certain careers; and the organization seeks to establish communication 
with similar groups on other college and university campuses. 
Dr William Wockenfuss and Dr. Andrew Goodrich, c/o College of Engineering, 
..University of Maryland, College Park, MD 20742 (301 ) 454-2421 

169 Minority Engineering Program (Engineering) 
Delta College, University Center, Michigan 

Sec (n, 12) / B, C / 1975- 

■ $11,000 / Dow, Dow-Corning / 60 
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The purpose of this program is to introduce area high school students to 
careers in engineering. Groups of students are brought to the campus and 
tour an area Industry. The students view films and film strips on various 
engineering special ties and are provided information describing courses 
needed in the pre-engineering program. Students can enroll in a college 
level course, "Introduction to Engineering." A number of the students 
have enrolled as engineering majors in senior institutions and some in 
Delta's pre-engineering program. 

Dr. Everett N. Luce, Special Assistant to the President, Delta College, 
University Center, MI 48710 



170 MinorLty Engineering Program (E) (Engineering) 
College of Engineering, University of Delaware 
Con / B / 1972- 

$300,000 / U of Delaware, Various firms / 40 

This program is designed to produce graduate engineers. Students in the 
program are encouraged to attend a summer academic and social orientation 
to the college immediately following graduation from high school. Depen- 
ding on individual need, students may select mathematics and English 
courses to take during the summer session. Students receive regular 
counseling from their advisors and tutorial help whenever needed. Finan- 
cial aid is readily available to academically qualified participants. 
Project officers report that the program is accomplishing its goals of 
producing engineers and increasing the number of minority engineers. 
Irwin G. Greenfield, Dean, College of Engineering, University of Delaware, 
Newark, DE 19711 (302) 738-2401 



171 Minority -Engineering Program (MEP) (Computer Science, Engineering) 
California State University, Northridge, California 
Coll / All / 1973- 

$45,000 / School of Engineering, Private Industry / 119 

Various recruitment mechanisms are directed at high school seniors. The 
goals of this program are to attract minority students into the study of 
engineering or computer science at CSUN and provide them with special 
support to improve their chance of success. The retention program includes 
close advisement, emphasis on orientation and adjustment to the environ- 
ment of the institution" a concerted motivational program, study skills 
building, comprehensi' toring programs, personal counseling, career 
development, etc. ^ 
Dr. Raymond B. Landis, School of Engineering, California State University, 
Northridge, CA 91324 



172 Minority Engineering Progrcvns fJuniors) (Engineering) 
Illinois Institute of Technology, Chicago, Illinois 
Sec (11) / All/ • 

/ 84 in Saturday Program, 57 in six week summer program . 



The goals of this program are to increase the number of minority students 
who elect engineering as a professional career. The program is aimed at 
early identification and support of students who might be interested in 
enqineerinq An IIT staff member visits high schools and by working with 
the high school counselors, seeks to identify minority juniors with engineer- 
ing potential and interest from among their top students. After inter- 
viewing selection of students is made and they are offered a chance to_ 
participate in IIT programs. 'In many cases this process has involved inter- 
views of the parents. The programs for high school juniors include the 
Saturday Program (all day sessions devoted to academics eg. morning classes 
in math, communications and physical principles followed by afternoon hands- 
on laboratory experience involving the morning academics); a six-week 
Pre-College Program (2 weeks of an academic program and four weeks of a _ 
"development of interpersonal relationships program, also known as Survival 
Tech'")- and a Colleoe Counseling Program (assistance in planning the 
senior year and advice concerning applications to engineering coll ege) . 
Nate Thomas, Minority Coordinator of Cooperative- Education, Illinois 
Institute of Technology, Chicago, IL 60616 

173 :-!in:'r': t:^ Kyin.K.-j'LKj Pr .^jvarn; (Y^eniors) (Engineering) 
Illinois Institute of Technology, Chicago, Illinois 

Sec (T2) / All / ^ ^ • T 

/29 in Pre-Co-Op Program (b in 

All junior students wno have become assoc;ated with any part of the overall 
program are invited to participate in a Saturday program during their senior 
year in high school. The summer following graduation the students partici- 
nate in the Pre-Co-op Program. The purpose of the Saturday program is , 
reinforcement of the students' academic excellence. The Pre-Co-op Program 
is important to the overall development of success models and experience 
for the student to utilize as motivation in embarking upon development of 
a professional career in engineering. The added factor is the opportunity 
for income to meet college expenses. The academics inc ude a 32-week 
course of pre-calculus algebra, trigonometry and pre-col 1 ege chemi stry . 
A speed reading and comprehension two night-per-week course is also avail- 
able from IIT's Institute for Psychological Services for students with 
special problems. The Pre-Co-op Program involves summer work exper,ience 
for the students in a local industry which involves some technical activity 
in an area of interest to the students. _ mnnnic 

Nate Thomas, Minority Coordinator of Cooperative Education, Illino^is 
Institute of Technology, Chicago, IL 60616 -.^ 

174 Minority Tnf^titutions (P.) Science Improvement Project (Biology, 
Chemistry, Physics, Mathematics) / 
Barber-Scotia College, Concord, North Carolina 
Coll / B / 1974- 

$205,000 / NSF (MISIP) / 132 
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The goal of this program is to improve science education at this pre- 
dominantly Black college. The implementation of the program involved 
acquisition of scientific equipment, renovation of the classrooms, devel- 
opment of curricula in biology, chemistry, physics, mathematics, and inter- 
disciplinary courses. 

Dr. K. Rajasekhara, Director, Center for Natural Sciences and Applied 
Health Professions, Barber-Scotia College, Concord, NC 28025 



175 f'linopitij In:jtituf:ioric (D) Science Improvement Program (Biology, 
Chemist:''y, Physics and Mathematics) 
Daniel Payne College, Birmingham, Alabama 
Coll / E / 1975- 

$5C,000 (1975-77) / NSF / 200 

The goals of this program are to improve the quality of science programs 
with improved lab facilities, more faculty, training, etc. 
Dr. Thomas Davidson, Biology Department, 2101 W. Sayreton Road, Daniel 
Payne College, Birmingham, AL 35214 (205) 798-8240 



176 Muuritif I'n^' U f^'id-io}u> (C) Science Improvement Program (MISIP) 
(All Sciences) 

College of Ganado, Ganado, Arizona 
Coll (13, 14) / Mostly N, B, C / 1974- 
$;^95,000 / NSF / 10 

The stated goals of this program are to motivate more Indian youth to 
enter college and science careers ar.d to provide better science education 
for Indian youth in this institution. The methodology used toward 
accomplishing these goals included establishing a science center in the 
college, hiring more instructors, developing more and better courses in 
sciences, math, social sciences, especially in the basic sciences, plus 
whatever locally needed, renovating science rooms, labs, and purchasing 
equipment and supplies. 

Professor J.I. Jump and Dr. Joe Stickler, Division Chairman, College 
of Ganado, Ganado, AZ 06505 (602) 755-3442 



177 Miiioi'iLij hu^ti tutions (VI) Science Improvement Program (Biology, 

Chemistry, Physics, Mathematics) 

Virginia Union University, Richmond, Virginia 

Coll / B / 1974-1977 

$192,000 (to date) (218,000 total award) / NSF 

The goal of this program is to improve the science and mathematics 
instructional programs at predominantly Black Virginia Union University 
by faculty and curricular improvements. The methods of accomplishing 
these goals include hi ring additional faculty, providing for faculty leave, 
undertaking course and curriculum development, acquiring instructional 
equipment and curricular materials, and involving student assistants in 
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implementing this improvement program. Faculty have been added and 
curricula modifications are underway. There has been an increase in 
faculty and student morale as well as improvement in student performance 
in the subject areas targeted in this program. 

Dr. M. E. Toney, Jr., Virginia Union University, Richmond, VA ^3^^U 

178 Minority rnstitutions (VO) Science Improvement Program (Biology) 

Voorhees College, Denmark, South Carolina 

Coll / B / 1974- 

$315,000 / NSF/ 

The individuals Impacted by this program are minority students mainly 
from rural communities of South Carolina. The purpose of the program 
is to improve the science instruction received by sti/dents at Voorhees 
College This is to be accomplished by an expansion of instructional 
facilities, curriculum enrichment (the addition of new courses), the 
addition of new faculty and improvement of \nstruction. npnmark 
Dr. AjXt S. Randhawa, Professor of Biology, Voorhees College, Denmark, 
SC 29042 

179 Minovity Pre-Co-op Program for High School Graduates (Engineering, 
Physical SciGncGs) 

Nuclear Division, Union Carbide Corporation, Oak Ridge, Tennessee 

$64loOO^/^Energy Research and Development Administration / 105 

This program which serves 10-20 students per year is intended to encourage 
minority students toward careers in science and engineering. Students 
are selected bj the colleges because of interest in engineering and science, 
If over eighteen years of age, students work at related jobs during te 
summer before entering college. Tuition, books and fees are paid during 
the freshman year. Students enter a regular co-op program during sub- 
sequent years and co-op jobs are provided in the Nuclear Division, ini- 
tially (1970-1972) the program involved science and engineering, but in 
1973 em hasis was placed on engineering only More than 40 Pe^«nt of the 
students continued studies in disciplines chosen ^IJ^^j;: , Vhi^e 
26 percent of the students dropped out of college and the others, while 
remaining in college, changed to another fiel d. p n Rnv 

W. C. Kuykendall, Union Carbide Corporation, Nuclear Division, P. 0. Box 
M, Oak Ridge, TN 37830 



180 The Minority Project (Nursing) 
Portland Community College, Portland, Oregon 
Coll (13, 14) / B, C / 1972-1975 
$30,000 / HEW / 90 

This program was designed to recruit and tutor minority students to enable 
them to enter the regular nursing program. Fifteen to thirty students 
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participated each year druing the three years of operation. Most (60%) 
of the students comple-^^Bd the nursing program. Twenty percent passed 
State Board exams on the first attempt. Low reading ability was reported 
to be the greatest problem. 

Rose Christianson, Portland Community College, 12000 S,W. 49th, Portland, 
OR 97219 (503) 244-6111 



181 Minovitii Recvuitmcnt and Retention (Medicine) 
University of Miami School of Medicine, Miami, Florida 
Sec, Coll , Prof / B / 1973 (?)- 

$200,000 / University of Miami 

This program involves student, faculty and administration representatives, 
and volunteer physicians in an effort to increase the number of minori^ty 
students enrolling in and graduating from medical school. The project has 
attempted to work with young junior and senior high school students and\ 
their advisors to channel trainees into the health science fields. At 
the college level, it has worked with pre-med advisors, but major emphasis 
has been intramural (retention). Project officers report an increased 
number of appl icants and higher retention rates. 
Dr. Bernard J. Fogel , Assistant Vice President for Medical Affairs, 
University of Miami, School of Medicine, P.O. Box 875, Miami, Florida 
(305) 547-6566 



182 Minovitii Reoridtment for Vetevinary Medicine, (Veterinary Medicine) 
College of Veterinary Medicine, University of Minnesota, St. Paul, 
Minnesota 

Sec, Coll , Grad / Al 1 / 1974- 

$10,000 / College of Veterinary Medicine / Approx 5 

This is a program designed to increase minority participation in veterinary 
medicine. Referral of students to progr?.!'is for academic enrichment and work 
experience as well as efforts to improve qualifications for admission and 
retention in the professional school are components of this program, The 
methodology includes: (a) increasing the pod of minority applicants by 
waiving for minority applicants the preference in admission for residents 
of Minnesota, Nebraska, North Dakota, and Wiscj:onsin; (b) increasing the 
likelihood of application by v^aiving for minoif^ities the deadlines for 
application and course completion, if necessary; (c) publishing a Native 
American directory of veterinary medical edCication programs; (d) refer- 
ring students for participation in and recruiting students from programs 
for academic enrichment, work programs for clinic and laboratory exposure, 
etc; and (e) evaluating applications from minorities by maintaining a 
Subcommittee for Socially, Educationally, and/or Economically Disadvantaged 
Applicants as part of the Admissions and Scholastic Standing Committee. 
The number of applications by minorities, although stiltxsmall, has in- 
creased markedly. Still, few applicants are qualified, illustrating 
the necessity for earlier identification of students' interests and 
earlier academic enrichment. 
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W L Andberg Klohs, Administrative Assistant, (Coordinator of Minority 
Recruitment), 301 Veterinary Science Building, University of Minnesota, 
St. Paul , m 55108 (612) 376-3892 



183 MinovUy Soicnt-i a ti- Hai)oui'oe List (Science Education) 
Cleveland State University, Cleveland, Ohio 
Coll , Grad / B / 

/ / 

A resource list of local Black science professionals was prepared by 
Dr. Gatewood and distributed to students in his science education classes. 
The purpose, of the effort was to provide teachers and future teachers with 
names of individuals who can serve as role models for elementary school 
children The list is to be utilized by elementary school teachers who 
invite scientists to the classroo.n to talk to the students. Many students 
have been motivated by the talks. The list is being revised, and one 
is being drawn up to include tlie Hispanic communities. 
Claude W. Gatewood, Professor, Coordinator, Science Education, Dept. of 
Elementary and Special Education, Cleveland State University, Cleveland, 
OH 44115 



184 Minoi'it.!j Student Traininn foi' Znomedi ca 1 Research (Biomedicine) 
California State University, Los Angeles, California 
Coll , Grad / B, C, N 1973- 

$803,000 / NIH / 50 per year 

This project is intended to increase the number of minority students going 
into biomedical careers and to improve their chances for success. Thirty- 
five to forty students and fifteen faculty members participate yearly. 
Students serve as research assistants, first as trainees and gradually with 
greater individual responsibility in research as they develop research 
techniques and practices. They participate in seminars, givepapers on 
their research at meetings off and on campus, nationally and internationally. 
The success of the program is evidenced by the academic achievement, moti- 
vation and enthusiasm of the students, the rate of acceptance of partici- 
pants into graduate programs, and student participation in writing scienti- 
fic articles and presenting papers. Further evidence is found in the 
strengthening of the university's research capability, and research activity 
among the faculty. The fusion of the science departments which is a major 
impact of this project has resulted in faculty and students becoming 
extensively informed about basic science and research progress in fields 
other than their own. There is increased rapport among students and 
faculty. Additionally, department faculty have received several awards 

Lloyu'^N^^Ferguson, Professor of Chemistry, California State University, 
Los Angeles, CA 90032 (213) 224-3613 
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185 :-h)!^nc fop Inner-City Engineering Career Guidance (Engineering) 

Phi ladel phia , Pennsvl vania 
El em. Sec / B / 1959-? 

/ Win. Bedford, P.E.; Pennsy 1 vani-a Society of Professional Engineers, 
National Society of Professional Engineers/ Hundreds of students, teachers, 
nri rents and counselors 

The goal of this program v;as to infonn minority students of career oppor- 
tunities in engineering. A trailer was purchased and equipped with 
models, photographs, educational and guidance material s ; photographs of 
Black engineers at work were viewed by students while tapes explained the 
exhibits and employment opportunities in engineering. Financed initially 
solely by Mr. Bedford, himself a Black engineer, the project obtained the 
financial support of the PSPE and NSPE and the trailer was donated to the 
Philadelphia School District (Career Development Division). It is used 
to infonn multiracial student groups of career opportunities in engineering 
and other science careers. 



186 /.77/ (Master of Public Health) /Xv/rc^.^ ]'j*n.jy',-v'] for Native Americans 
(Public Health) ' ' . 

School of Public Health, University of California, Berkeley, California 
Grad / N / 1971- 

/OEO/ 68 graduated or now enrolled 



Applicants must be American Indian or Alaska Native, must possess a 
bachelors degree, must be accepted by a School of Public Health and must 
pass criteria set up by the selection committee of the Indian Advisory 
Board to the program. The goals of this program are to stimulate the acqui- 
sition of the MPH by Native Americans so that "^hey will be credentialed 
to assume program head and policy making positions at federal, state and 
local levels. The Berkeley program also offers support to qualifying 
Native American students at other Schools of Public Health, including 
the University of Texas; University of Minnesota; University of Washington; 
University of California, Los Angeles; Loma Linda University; University of 
North Carolina; and University of Michigan. The program provides trainee- 
ships and tuition for Indian students in the graduate school of public 
health. There are recruiting and support mechani sms for the students as 
well. Thirty-nine students have graduated from MPH programs. Three of 
these have gone on to medical school and one to further graduate study. 
A majority of those employed hold positions with tribes, Indian Health 
Service or in other programs directly concerned with Indian needs. 

Elaine Walbroeck, Director, MPH Program for Native Americans, School of 
Public Health, University of California, Berkeley, CA 94720 



187 MUSp: (MoiiViithuj Urban Science Education) (General Science) 
In three Junior High School s--Berkeley, California 
Sec (7-9) / All / 1970-71 
/ 70 / 
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The purpose of this program was to motivate an interest in science in 
disadvantaged youth. Junior high school students were provided with 
special instructional materials and equipment, visits to Lawrence Hall of 
Science and contacts with interested high school students, young college 
graduates and scientists. There was positive response to the program. 
Students who participated in MUSE showed a higher interest in science, 
more realistic attitudes about the nature of scientific research and 
more positive attitudes about "becoming scientists" than did their non- 
MUSE participant peers. . ^ t u 

Rita W. Peterson, Assist. Prof, of Education, Department of leacher 
Education, California State University, Hayward, CA 94542 

188 MnscvMi Job Opportunities for Native American Students (Science) 

Science Museum of Minnesota, St. Paul, Minnesota 

Post-Sec / N / 

/ Federal/ 

The goals of this program were to provide young Indian people with an 
opportunity to explore career alternatives and be exposed to the museum 

environment. ^ ^ a. c ■ 

Ms. Karla McGray, Administrative Assistant, Education Department, bcience 

Museum of Minnesota, St. Paul, MN 55101 

189 Natunial Aahiavcmenb .9<?^iol arshi p Program (Electrical Engineering) 
Bell Laboratories, Murray Hill, New Jersey 

Coll / B / 1966- 

/ Bell Laboratories / 23 

NASP is a division of the National Merit Scholarship Program. The goals 
of this program are to identify and support college study of academically 
able Black high school students with an interest in electrical engineer- 
ing The students are awarded four-year scholarships determined on the 
individual winner's need. They are also offered summer employment plus 
consideration for regular employment upon graduation. Student winners 
are brought to Bell Labs for a tour of facilities, orientation on careers 
in industry, etc. 

190 Native American Career Education in Natural Resources (Natural 
Resources) 

Humboldt State University, Areata, California 

$15o'!oOO / HEW (Fund for the Improvement of Post-Secondary Education)/ 

33 

The goal of this college level program is to increase Native American 
participation at professional levels in natural resource careers. 
Recruitment and retention efforts wer^made through guidance counseling, 
tutorial assistance and provision of financial aid. The project is not 
complete, but indications are that its impact will be significant. 
C J Bryant, Director NACENR Program, Humboldt State University, 
Areata, CA 95521 (707) 826-4994. 
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191 native Amavioan ?ro(jvcon, College of Engineering (NAPCOE) (Engineering) 
University of New Mexico, Albuquerque and Los, Alamos, New Mexico 
Coll / N / 1975- 

$200,000 / Sloan Foundation, University of New Mexico / 42 

Forty-two college students were selected from among 109 applicants. 
Stated goals of the program are to facilitate Native Americans gradu- 
ating as engineers. The program itself focuses upon spending three years 
to complete through the sophomore year in engineering. It is believed 
that, upon completing the sophomore year, the students will be better 
able to complete their junior and senior years. The methodology in- 
cludes orientation, counseling, tutoring, group building, orientation 
with respect to Indian and other engineering problems, minimizing compe- 
tition and encouraging group participation in projects. All program 
acti vi ties--planning, counseling, etc. --invol ve input from Native 
Americans. Native American tribes helped develop the program and continue 
to lend support. 

Dr. F. C. Wessling, Academi c Admi ni strator , NAPCOE, Farris Engineering 
Center, Room 320, College of Engineering, University of New Mexico, 
Albuquerque, NM 87131 (505) 277-5521 



192 Nati'uc American Scicyicc Training (Biology) 
University of Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah 
Coll / N / 1971- 

$50,000 / University of Utah / 6 

The goal of this project was to prepare Native American students to parti- 
cipate in science careers. Full university scholarships, careful monitor- 
ing and tutorial help were provided these former students of reservation 
high schools. The program which involved six students over the past 
six years was deemed unsuccessful by the project officers. 
Patricia J. Berger, Department of Biology, University of Utah, Salt Lake 
City, UT 84112 (801) 581-5950 



193 Natural Scicnacu (Biology, Chemistry, Physical Science, Mathematics) 
Navajo Community College, Tsaile, Arizona 
Coll / N / 1969- 

$130,000 / Navajo CC, Navajo Health Authority / 200 

This program for 30-40 regular students per year is designed to strengthen 
the scientific and mathematical background of students so that they can 
go on into programs in nursing, allied health and the "hard" sciences. 
The program consists of careful selection of textbook material chosen to 
match the reading levels of the students; tutorial sessions to help en- 
hance the material learned in class and the addition of cultural material 
to the curriculum so as to relate it better to life on the reservation. 
More students are entering the sciences and health fields. Their scien- 
'tific acuity is increasing. A few have gone on to four-year institutions 
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oncl are succooding relatively well, although from the point ol v^o 
^taff, cT few still liave tlieir problems despite excellent proiinse.^ 
Or. RayiTiond J. Barreras, Navajo Community College, Tsaile, AZ .%b'jb^ 
(60?) 724-3311 X 266 

194 ; (Called EMU Program 1970-1975) (Envi roninenta I 
Science) 

Charlotte Mature Museum, Charlotte, North Carolina 
El em / B / Summer 1970- 

$24,000 / Various / 22,000 

The program was conducted at neigliborhood centers organized for disadvan- 
taged youngsters during the summer. The objective of the Nature Lab 
Program was to help children develop an awareness of science and then- 
environment. The program involves hands-on experiences, science and 
the natural environment, man-made environments and creating science pro- 
jects. It allows children to learn, explore and discover by using their 
familiar neighborhood as a "lab". 

Russell I. Poithman, Charlotte Nature Museum, 1G5R St(>rling Road, 
Ciinrlotte, NC 2^.209 (704) 333-050G 

195 ;. ' r; ■■ (Environinc-ntal Efluc.ation) 
Bedford '^tuvvpsant, Brooklyn, Mow York 

El em. Sec (G-9) / D, P / 1969- 

$80,000 / Council on the Arts / 300 

The original participants in the program were recruited from neighborliood 
school s~ in Bed-Stuy on a voluntary basis. Since then the interest has 
become so widespread that students ask to join the program. In fact 
each year tlie program has a waiting list. The goal of the program is to 
exposrioung pLople to the fields of horticulture and tree care and to bu Id 
an urban environmental education center in Bedford-Stuy vesant which would 
serve as a model to other urban areas. The members of the neighborhood 
tree corp attend classes, work in gardens, care for city trees or go on 
environmental education trips two afternoons a week and Saturday morn mgs. 
The Magnolia Tree Earth Center members, community residents and the neign- 
bortiood Tree Corps participate in various fund raising activities to . 
raise funds for the environmental education center. 
Miss Joan Edwards Mrs. llattie Carthan, ir)12 Fulton Street, Brooklyn, 
NY 11216 

196 ,7 :;u-!nn ii.m'Ui f/J Manpower Devel oijiiiont Proyraiii (llealtli) 
Eli/abetli City, North Carolina 
. Sec, Coll / All / Summers 1974, 197!) 

$10,000 / Kate B. Reynolds Health Care Trust / 34 



is pro-iram at predominantly B-lack Eli/ab(>tli City State Un i vei", i ty . 
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"n an intornstrip l)(isis vMrious ti^M 1 (.ft- ivl t.^d : .u; i | i i . "iil-'.ctiut-nf 
U> t\\r\v (i.u-ticipdtion in this pr'o.itM^t, ^:ir'V('M\il '..tiiPi'icr ( lioic,'! v;(.r'-,ludy 

LU(.l(M)ts lijvp iMU'ollfHl in vnrif)us hp<i 1 Ifi- rt* 1 a tod pro^irafiis. 
^•■r\ Walt(M' R. W;n^)()^rH^ rii/(ibeth City Stato ijniver^n'ty , i' 1 i ■ >ft h ' ifv 



• ' ' ' Man[)r)wor* D'-V'^opf-K-nt (lUsHr.h Sr: i crnj' ) 

P(*i']bruke State Univ(?rsity 
Sec, Coll / B, ri / 1973- 
S10,()00 pot- year / Fodoral, State / 

Ttie goal of this pr-cqrani is to increase ttio number of minority and di^.- 
advantriged persons trained arid efnployed in tiealtti careers. Ttie center': 
recruits minority and disadvantaged students into tiealtti trainitin ()ro(|ra!iis 
and fiealth careers; assists minority and disadvantaged students in 
admission to college level and professional healtti training programs; 
identifies adequate financial resources for minority and disadvantdqcuj 
students interested in pursuing ()rofess iona 1 t)f\n tti careers , and ()rovi{ies 
counseling and retention servicers for minority and disadvantagfMl student^; 
in fiealtti training programs. The office counsels approximately five to 
ten students per week and also sponsors a Health Careers Club (10 active 
members) wiricli engages in volunteer activities and tries to (jenerato in- 
terest in health careers. In addition to counseling students at PSU, 
staff duties also include visiting the higti schools in ttie immcMlidt(^ area 
wfiicfi tiave a heavy concentration of Indian pupils. Since ttie Fall of 
1975, approximately five-hundred (500) minority high school students have 
been informed about the opportunities in health careers. . (M^y summer 
since 1974, the NCIIMOP sponsors a Clinical Work-Study Program for approx- 
im.ately twenty (20) minority and disadvantaged students which enables 
young people to gain on-the-job training in a tiealth field, wtiile at ttie 
same time earn money. Ttio success of this program can !)est be measured 
by tlie growing awareness of ttiese students of the many opportunities in 
the health care field. Last year (1975), five (5) PSU Indian students 
entered Medical Schools, two {2) were admitted to Dental Scfiool, ttn^ee (3) 
W(?nt into Pharmacy. (Note: Similar [urograms are also oiKjoiru) at i:ii/<tb('th 
f:itv Staffs l!niversi(:y and N.C. C(^ntral Hn i V(?rs i ty ) 

''''' MatKlf^l, R(M,iofu,| Oir-ector, NC \\m\\ Human SrrviM-', (,>nf.M' 

I'f'iiibr'oke Sf.atp tin i v(M-; i ty , fVM;lbr'ok(^ NC ^^y,V:^ ( 9 I 0 ) liiM - '1:M -1 >// ) 

' ■* ■ . St.rite Univ(M*sity Minority Mudenf if-MM^ is-- 

'.(Nirch lYogrMfii (Biomedic ine, f.nv i r*onm(M)ta I ) 
North(Vist(.Tn Oklatioma St.ilf^ IJn i Vf^r', i ty , fati I fH|iiati , Oklatiom.i 
Col I / I!, " / 1974- 

:>:^so,(){.}o / Niii (Mi.r>) / y \ 

ftiis |)rof|rain \\^ (k^'.iciruu] to (Mithuicf* tho chances {)l su(.(j»'.s of rj.il ivo 
AiiK^rican aru! in.if:k Amc^rican studc.Mits in f-arf.'or'; in ttie b ioiiUMl ict) I scicMices 
and to al((>r' tti(^ Him'vcn-, ity and community i n t I I (>c. Lua 1 climate hy l)rp,H:in() 
down tr-adi t ion.il |)syct)o-S()f; i<i I b<irrif>r'S i nti i h i t i iki m i nor i ty stndprHc fr-oiii 
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(>nt>'rin(| Iho b ioirodi ( a 1 sciences. Student/, were reccuited throuqh vc- 
spotr.o to widely distributed brochures, by word of mouth of students m 
the pronroin and thruuyh recoiianenda t ions of the Eastern Oklahoma Indian 
ficalth Careers iVonram. Eacit student was screened on the basis of grade 
point and extensive interviews with all faculty involved in the program. 
Funding was provided for the establishment of biomedical-environmental ly 
oriented research projects on the campus through laboratory renovation, 
equipment purchases, library enliancemcnt , faculty release time, and 
student stipends. Minority students were asked to become junior investi- 
gators in each project. Funding was also provided for a seminar service 
with minority persons as speakers to serve as role models. 
Dr. C. Clinton Smith. Jr., Division of Natural Science '"''^d Mathematics, 
rjortheastern Oklahoma State University, Tahleguali, OK 7^464 (918) 456-5oll 



.,, V •.. ,. • for- tf)(' !)iSddvantagod (Nuclear Science, 

Engineering) 

American Nuclear Socit-ty (AflS) 
See, Coll / All / 1972^- 

S;^,n()n / AiiKM'ican Nuclear ',o(,ict.y / 

[t)o ,i„al of this prngraiii is to provide direct educational and professional 

.issistatue t !ie culturally .md economically disadvantaged for the PJJ'jPO^^'- 

of encouragii'i partic ipatio-i in nuclear science and technology. The AN., 

has been workimi with nuclear engineering departments in universities 

and colleges to provide scholarship and curricular development support and 

other types of support such as internships and fellowships. The \-^.-\ 

program is designed to bring together interested high school students and 

nuclear scientists and engineers on a one-to-one basis to aid in student 

motivation and development. Funds have been used for supplies, student 

transportation costs, and for a token remuneration to the students 

Dr. r.l>orqo A. Ferguson, Sctioo' of Fn(|ineering, Howard University, Washington, 
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.,, . ,■ ; ;. . lYogram for lnn(!r-City Youth 

(M.irifie SLienc(.') 
Hi ami , Florida 

Sec / I'., N / SumiiH^rs, 1 ')(/)- 1 'J7.1 

/ Uafl(! Count,y Public Schools, Nt? igtil)orho()d Yout.h Corps / /I.. 

The purpose of this program was to provide capable inner-city students 
with the opportunity of work experience in governiiient scientific labs. 
Students were selected mostly on teacher recommendations and interviews. 
Meetings were held with students, parents and scientists prior to students 
going into labs, '-.cientists who work with students were carefully 
solected The program was under continuous supervision by Dade County 
Public Schools. Many of the student partici|)ants were motivated to 
remain in school and attend colle()e. 

Harriet Fhrhard, 14/14 liiscayne P.lvd., Ko(mi Miami, IF ...n.ir 

(:i()!>) 3r)()-3'jO() 
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201 The VkL Uni versi ty/Langston University Chemistry Colloquium 

Program (Chemistry) 

Stillwater and Langston, Oklahoma 

Coll / B / 1974- 

$2000 / AMOCO Foundation / 300 

The purpose of the program is to provide young Black undergraduates at histori- 
cally Black Langston University with examples of Black chemists who have reached 
high professional stature and to acquaint the Chemistry Department at OSU with 
tne research program of outstanding Black chemists. Another objective of the 
program is to bring the scientists at the participating universities into closer 
contact. Outstanding Black chemists are brought to both campuses to present 
seminars. Reports from the faculty and students of both schools have been 
favorable, as was evaluation of the funding agency. 

Dr. G. J. Mains, Chemistry Department, PS 119, Oklahoma State University, 
Stillwater, OK 74074 (405) 372-6211 X7215 



202 C>f'ie-yeap-on--Civnrus Program (Engineering, Physical Sciences) 
Sandia Laboratories, Albuquerque, New Mexico and Livermore, California 
Grad (M.S.) / B, C / 1968- 

$123,000 (1975) / Sandia / 88 

This is a program for master's degree students designed to increase the number 
uf minority and female employees at the staff member or professional level, as 
dictated by the needs of the scientific organizations. Participants are employees 
obtained through supervisor interviews in various departments. Considerations are 
grade point average, discipline, willingness to relocate, and desire to obtain 
a master's degree. Participants receive full financial support (tuition, fees, 
books, etc.) at an outstanding university offering the individual's discipline. 
Participants also receive a monthly living stipend while the department they 
are enrolled in at the selected university receives a grant equal to the amount 
of tuition. 

Ms. Mary T. Quigley, Orgn. 4321, Sandia Laboratories, Albuquerque, NM 87115 
(505) 264-7361 

203 Opportunities in Health for Minorities (Heal th--general ) 
University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minnesota 

Sec, Coll, Grad, Prof / All / 1972-1975 

$557,000 / PHS, Office of Health Resources Development, Special Health 
Careers Opportunity Grant, University of Minnesota / 548 

The purpose of this program is to increase the number of minority students 
entering the health sciences at the University of Minnesota. This program 
not only involved increasing the enrollment of minority students in these 
fields, but also provided the supportive services necessary to ensure their 
graduation and return to areas having a shortage of health care personnel. 
The program sought to prepare students for all health fields by early identi- 
ficatio'] at the pre-college level, as well as by provision of a support struc- 
ture for students already in the health sciences. This was done by providing 
information, counseling, support, special courses, informal tours of health 
care facilities, tutorial services, and financial assistance. Separate com- 
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ponent programs include the following 



(r Post Bacculaureate Program to enable students al ready possessi ng a 
first degree to prepare themselves for matriculation in a health 
professional curriculum. 

' (2) Summer Academic Enrichment Program to enable incoming students to 
make up deficiencies prior to their entry into the first year of 
their professional program by exposing them to content areas simi lar 
to those in their professional schools, providing them with study 
skills and academic counseling, etc. 

(3) Career Opportunities in Health Sciences Program to induce minority 
or disadvantaged youth to consider a career in the health sciences 
by involving interested and capable high school students in a summer 
of laboratory and clinical work at the University of Minnesota Health 
Sciences Center and affiliate hospitals.- 

(4) Career Days Activities to inform high school students of the career 
opportunities available in the health sciences by bri ngi ng _ them to 
the University campus where they are able to observe practicing 
health professionals at work and to visit within the various health 
science units. These activities were designed for the particular 
racial/ethnic group broughtto campus at that time; thus there were 
targeted expositions for Native American, Chi cano/Lati no and Black 
students. A system of visits to area high schools was instituted 

so that information on health careers in general and health career 
opportunities at the University of Minnesota could be presented to 
these students. 

[t was noted by staff that insufficient time was spent in directing _ students 
to other health service/science areas rather than just toward medicine 
H. Geoffrey Fisher, 1-168 Frontier Hall, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, 
MM 55455 

204 ../o/; rl>a-:'wn of :^cienc.i and Industry / Honsin-j Authority of Portland 
Activities (General Science) 

Oregon Museum of Science and Industry, Portland, Oregon 
Elem (1-8) / B, N / 1971-1976 
$14,000 / OMSI, HAP / 875 

Dean B. Ivey, OHSI , 4015 S. W. Canyon Rd. , Portland, OR (503) 248-5945 



205 The Jvtr/oo/' fiWwf^at'^on Program (General Science) 

Lazy W Ranch, Cleveland National Forest, San Juan Capistrano, California 
Elem (5), Sec (9) / B, C / 1973-1974 
/ / 6,575 

The qoals of this program were to 1) improve intergroup relations; 2) to 
improve academic performance through exposure to an outdoor subject matter 
context; 3) to have student participants develop at least o^e project in 
the areas of astronomy, animal and plant life, ecology, or conservation. 
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and 4) to liave 75; of tlie pupils take a staff test and answer 75" of the 
questions correctly. Pupils of different ethnic backgrounds were assigned 
to bunktiouses in groups. These groups worked, 1 ived / studied and played 
together. Instructional activities featured the study of various branches 
of science (astronomy, botany, ecology). Organized recreational activities 
were conducted each day. The ratings by pupils, junior counselors and 
parents ranged from "good" to "very good" on a 1-5, very poor-very good 
scale. 

Outdoor Education Office, Bellevue Youth Services Center Branch, 3317 
Bellevue Avenue, Los Angeles, CA (213) 665-4626 



v ^ .>\';''.'r.* - f fieri t of Minorities and Women 

(Forestry, Natural Resources) 
Berkeley, California 
Col] / B, C, N / 1970- 

$15,000 / PSW Forest and Range Experiment Station / 75 

The goal of this program is to stimulate interest in forestry and natural 
resource education among ethnic minorities and women students. After iden- 
tification of interested students academic and career counseling were provided. 
During the summer, jobs were developed at this facility or at one of the seven- 
teen National Forests in California. In a little over four years fifteen stu- 
dents have been assisted in gaining permanent employment with the Forest Service, 
United States Fish and Wildlife Services, and the California Division of Parks' 
and Recreation. 

B, Ernest Ford, P. 0. Box 245, Berkeley, CA 94621 



207 /\-:\'V' ;■ .ir /A-^/^;-*? Enrichment Program (General Science) 
The Franklin Institute, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Elem (6) / B, P / 1969 0 

$140,000 / USOE (Title I) / 9000 

From paired schools (a 6th grade class of Black public school children and a 
6th grade class of Black non-public school children, white public school or 
non-public school children or Spani sh-speaki nq public school children) students 
of various backgrounds are brought to Franklin Institute one day per week for 
a six week cycle of discovery-oriented workshops, field trips, exploration of the 
Institute, lectures, demonstrations and discussions on the physical and bioloqical 
sciences conducted by Institute staff. This i ntercul tural learning experience 
seeks to augment science teaching in elementary classrooms. The goals of the 
project are to broaden and enrich the pupil's knowledge of basic science concepts, 
to develop an awareness of environmental problems and their implications, while 
promoting cooperative work between students of different backgrounds, giving them 
hands-on experience with science materials not readily available in their own 
schools. Parents are invited and encouraged to participate in project activities. 
Home-school teachers are encouraged to follow up Institute lessons. 
Daniel L. Goldwater, The Franklin Institute, Philadelphia, PA 19103 (215) 448-1111 



208 • /v;.,/>-;;v (Biology, Chemistry, Physical Science, Mathematics) 

Minneapolis and St. Paul, Minnesota 
Sec (7-12) / B, C, N / 1971- 
$200,000 / Various / 242 

12o 
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This Droqrain trains secondary school students to teach in regular math and 
sc ence ? a ses (usually one or two grade levels below their own in certain 
nner city chools in Minneapolis and St. Paul. In this way sudents are used 
as role models for other students to influence them toward math and science 
fhi^also has the effect of increasing the amount of individualized attent on 
which students receive in regular math and science classes. A major objective 
of te program to improve'attitudes toward math and science among ^nner-ci y 
?outh as a first step towards a longer range goal of increasing minority enroll- 
ment in the Institute of Technology of the University of Minnesota 
Dr. Jack Moran, 126 Aero, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, MN 5.455 
(612) 373-2165 

209 Phucias for Educationally Disadvantaged Students (Physics) 
University of Colorado, Boulder, Colorado 
Coll / B, C, N / 1971- 

No Extra Cost / / 545 (1971-73) 

The course is open to all educationally disadvantaged students interested in 
taking it The goals of this special course were to provide the basis for 

u rt r work in ?he sciences and to encourage minority students o see careers 
in science. The course is offered in the usual format for introductory courses 
(two one-hour lectures per week and one two-hour recitation per week). The 

pedal features of this class include the following: interested faculty who 
volunteered to participate in the course; a major effort made to reduce the 
amo t of calculational material-, a major effort made to choose ^xamp e r m 
the student's everyday experience. Lecture notes were provided to the students 
to al ow them to concentrate on the material without the pressure of trying to 
writ it 6oZ; a class council was formed which met with ec urer wee ly to 

discuss the progress of the course. The course has been a success based in pari 
t p rfo?man^e of the students and in part op the students atti tu e toward 
thP course A large percentage of the students in the course indicated a desire 
to t further coSrse work in physics. Most indicated that they w-l -commend 
the course to their friends. Part o^/he success has been due o 1 r mount 

?eVcr?;^ ?t^e ^^dtelfef ?:?trurti:a?e^suL^:sras^be^n^??^^ 

^frn-^r.^irn^is^^^^VproSs^r^^P^an^ ?-^-%-?r-^0 111^''' ' 
Physics and Astrophysics, University of Colorado, Boulder, CO 80302 

?in A Pilot Proarcwi 'or the I^rovement of Higher Technical Education of _ 
the AmeHcan India'^And Other^Technol ogi cal ly Disadvantaged Groups) (Engineering) 
Northern Arizona University, Flagstaff, Arizona 
Coll / N / 1972-1973 

$27,000 / William H. Donner Foundation / 4 

The Duroose of this program was to increase the number of Native American youth 
{ h rer te? n tu ies. The four participants in this P^. ^ Program were 

V in conferences, interviews and discussions with ^^Jing au thoriti^^^^ 

the education of Native Americans. Critical eval uati on^of Pf ti nent Ji terature 



was 



pnucation or Ndt ve Miner i^aiio. o« I u i . • ... r 

made Funding was available for development but not implementation of the 



Dr°^Sandor Popovics, Northern Arizona University, Box 15600, Flagstaff, AZ 
86001 (602) 523-5304 ■ 
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211 ::t! ti^ijin.'i'f^in'! /v:;' /.-/ i !\'^n\v:; (Engineering) 
University of Pittsburgh, f-^i ttsburgh , Pennsylvania 
Sec, Coll / B, P / 1971- 

$341,000 / State of Pennsylvania, University of Pittsburgh / 114 

The goals of the Pitt Engineering Impact Program (PEI-P) are as follows: 
(1) to increase the number of minority students and other disadvantaged 
students enrolled in and graduating from the University of Pittsburgh 
School of Engineering, to a total of approximately 10/- of the undergraduate 
student body by 1980, and thus obtain a better racially and culturally re- 
presentative student body; (2) to provide the kind of quality of support 
services (basically counseling and tutoring) which would enable PEI-P students 
to perform at their optima! levels and make full use of available resources; 
(3) to significantly improve the retention rate of minority and other disad- 
vantaged students enrolled in the School of Engineering; and (4) to increase • 
community awareness of engineering as an excellent career for minority and 
other disadvantaged persons. In order to accomplish these goals, PEI-*^ 
concentrates on recruiting, financial-aid packaging, a six-week pre-colle^e 
summer program, counseling, tutoring, career placement, and institutional 
awareness activities. The program is reported to be highly successful, one 
of the outstanding programs of its type. 

Dr. Karl H. Lewis, 949 Benedum Engineering Hall, School of Engineering, 
University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, PA 15261 (412) 624-5378 



212 PlainficUl Science Education Center (Science) 
Plainfield, New Jersey 
Elem, Sec / All / 1971- 

/ State Department of Education, Rutgers, Bell Labs, other industry/ 

The goals of this program are to give minority students (elementary through high 
school ages) informal but guided experience in science-related projects at a 
neighborhood center near their homes. PSEC was established by the State Depart- 
ment of Education in cooperation with Rutgers University and indusvtries. Science 
projects coordinated by staff and Bell Labs volunteers helped acquaint young 
students with science. Bell also contributed some equipment with other 
educational aids. 



213 A Playi fov Incpeasing the Pool of Junior High School Minority Students 
Motivated Toward Engineering (Engineering) 
Purdue University, Lafayette, Indiana 
Sec (8) / B, C, P / 1975- 

$51,277 / CIC + MPME, Purdue / 100 students 40 teachers 

The target groups were 8th grade teachers and students at 25 schools in 10 
cities. Forty junior high school mathematics and science teachers attended 
a two-day seminar on the Purdue campus in the fall of 1975. Subsequently, 
they were charged with identifying students with engineering potential and 
distributing to them special materials produced by Purdue. Members of the 
Purdue Freshman Engineering staff visited general science and mathematics 
classes. The forty teachers, accompanied by 100 students they had selected, 
attended a one-week seminar at Purdue in June 1976. Pre- and post-program 
measurements will be used for assessment. The proposed program integrates 
well with on-going Purdue work with high school teachers. 
Dr. Harold T. Amrine 
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214 .■•'/,>(>;;; ;V\>' .■')■ •,;."• ( Encj i necri ng and Sciences) 
Bell Laboratories 

Sec, Coll /All / 1952- 

/ Bel 1 Laboratories / 

The goals of this program were to help minorities by extending equal 
opportunities for hiring and advancement; acquainting students and teachers 
with Bell Labs; helping disadvantaged high school and coilege students get 
a better education. Graduate fellowships were awarded to Polytechnic 
Institute of Brooklyn for an outstanding engineering graduate from a predomi nam ly 
Black college; a work/study program for four-year electronics technology students 
was co-sponsored with Hampton Institute; a scholarship loan fund was established 
at Union County Institute for qualified students in two-year electronics, 
drafting design, data processing courses; suiiiner employment has been offered to 
faculty and students from predominantly Black colleges; B TL parti ci pated in 
career days programs at local high schools and conducted tours of labs for 
minority student groups. 

215 n.'itui'.on AKa'u.-:;: ^^i Student Participation (Biology, Chemistry) 
Benedict College, Columbia, South Carolina 

Coll /'b / 1974- 

$260,000 / NIH (MBS) / 24 (Annual) 

The stated goal of this program is to increase minority participation in 
biomedical research and careers. The program includes the involvement of 
students in biomedical research and a biomedical seminar. Although currently 
only in the second year of the grant, there has been an increased number of 
students entering graduate schools. 

Dr. Marv Fleming Finlay, MBS Program Director, Benedict College, Columbia, 
SC'29204 (803) 779-4930 

216 /v.i'-tfr l-'lvjalol )r. Development Program (Physiology) 
American Physiological Society 

Coll / All / 

/ Harvard Apparatus Co. / 

The general purpose of the program is to stimulate and assist in the 
improvement of underdeveloped American departments of physiology in colleges 
and medical schools. This objective has been interpreted programati cal ly 
to include funding for pre-doctoral fellowships; equipment supplied by Harvard 
Apparatus Company for expanded laboratory teaching of physiology at minority 
institutions; funding for a cooperative teaching program between Emory Univer- 
sity and Spelman College; and funds for visiting professorships in the Depart- 
ment of Physiology, Tuskegee Institute. 

217 Post BaocaLauveate pye-Mediaal Programs for Minority Students ( Pre-medi ci ne ) 
Connecticut College, New London, Connecticut 

Coll (Post-Baccalaureate) / All / 1971- 

$4500 per student (Annual) / Various Foundations / 

Students from ethnic minority groups underrepresented in medicine are selected 
on the basis of undergraduate performance, potential for success and maturity. 
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students must have coiiipletGd one year of inorganic chemistry with good 
grades prior to entry into the program. Students apply to the program and 
are chosen by a selection committee. The goal of this program is to help 
young adult minority college graduates with demonstrated learning skills 
redirect their career goals to medicine or dentistry. The program provides: 
a year of acadeiiiic instruction in the required promedical laboratory sciences 
in order to remedy gaps in their previous undergraduate pre-professional 
education; support services, including (1) advice on medical school application 
procedures, {Z} sect^etarial services related to medical school applications, 
(3) tutoring assistance, (4) counseling, personal and academic, (5) visits to 
medical schools, (6) regular conferences on problems of housing, medical school 
applications, tutoring, etc.; a small stipend plus tuition, books and student 
fees; and assistance in preparing for the MCAT. Of the 19 students completing 
the program, 17 are now enrolled in medical or dental school. 
Dr. Jewel Plummer Cobb, Dean and Professor of Biology, Douglass College, 
Rutgers--Tlie State University of New Jersey, New Brunswick, NJ 08903 



218 /'/>. -;••>: ;;*>^% >>^:,; /'w,\;;v;;v (Engineering) 

University of Illinois at Chicago Circle, Chicago, Illinois 

Sec (9-12) / B, P / 1975- 

$20,000 / University of Illinois, U.S. Office of Education, Inroads, Inc. / 30 

The goal of this program is to develop a science and technology approach in 
improving academic skills while acquainting students with the sciences. This 
program provides exposure courses in the areas of engineering and science, field 
trips to various industries and intensive courses in math, reading and English. 
Students show a better understanding of the eningeering profession and an increase 
in academic skills in the areas of mathematics and science. 

John W. Long, Director, Project Upward Bound, University of Illinois at Chicago 
Cir(^le, Box 4348, Chicago, IL 60680 (312) 996-5045 



219 •'•''■-t:>in?:c^-:y^i}U! i'lcv-'r I'yi^^tibutc (Engineering) 
Olive-Harvey College, Chicago, Illinois 
Sec (10-12) / All / Summer 1975 
/ NSF / 

The goals of this eight-week summer program were to help minority students 
strengthen those pre-entrance skills needed for successfully satisfying the 
academic demands of an engineering program. The program included intensive 
coursework in mathematics, chemistry, physics and biology; supervised problem 
laboratory where students_„attempted to put theory (from coursework) into 
practice; visits to engineering schools and industrial firms; and seminars 
by minority engineering consultants to the program. 

Mr. George Hansberry, Olive-Harvey College, 10001 So. Woodlawn Avenue, 
Chicago, IL 60628 



220 ri^e-K'iri}.':- rinr: .hM^nncr Pro^jraP] (Engineering) 
School of Engineering, Tuskegee' Institute, Alabama 
Coll (13) / B / Summers 1973-1975 

$90,000 / AEC, General Electric Foundation / 146 ' 

This eight-week summer program for high school graduates was designed to 
prepare them for freshman engineering courses and provide motivation toward 
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enqineerinq careers. The program offered lectures, laboratory experience, 
and tutorials in English, pre-calculus mathematics and an introduction to 
engineering. Project officers describe it as "probably the most valuable 
and successful effort we have generated in years". Participants must cost- 
share and contribute. . 
Dr Z. W Dybczak, Dean, School of Engineering, Tuskegee Institute, Tuskegee 

Institute, AL 36088 (205) 727-8354 



221 Pi'c-r'ot\'r.t)ii (Forestry, Natural Resources) 
Tuskegee Institute, Alabama 

Coll (13, 14) / B / 1968- ,, u r / inn 

$60,000 / US Forest Service, Tuskegee, Weyerhauser Company / lUO 

The purpose of this program is to increase the number of minorities in the 
natural resources professions, with emphasis on forestry. A two-year college 
program was established with emphasis on recruitment, summer job placement 
• and cooperation with four-year universities. Course content of the two-year 
program emphasizes familiarization as well as preparation for the final two- 
years of bachelor's degree work. The program has been successful. More tnan 
half of all Blacks in professional forestry today were recruited and received 
part of their training in this program. 

Bob Lillie, Unit Leader, Milbank Hall, Tuskegee Institute, Tuskegee Institute, 
AL 36088 

222 ^^'e-Health Career' Dcvclovn^cnt Program ( Pre-Heal th-Bi ol ogy , Chemistry) 
College of Pharmacy, UniversUy of South Carolina, Columbia, South Carolina 
Sec (11-12) / B / Sutnners 1975, 1976 

$168,000 / NIH / 150 

The primary goals of this program are to improve the background, to increase 
enrollment and to retain students from minority groups in the health sciences. 
Students at the end of the junior year of high school were selected on the 
basis of minority group status, potential, family income, unfortunate condi- 
tions in home life", performance in school, aptitude for and attitude toward 
health professions and similar factors i n addi ti on to interest in the program. 
Participants attended 8-12 week training sessions during the summers following 
their junior and senior years, and received guidance and counseling during the 
senior school year. The sessions, held at the University of South Carolina 
were designed to enhance their capabilities in basic subject areas (math, English, 
biology and chemistry). As a motivational tool special lectures and programs 
representing the major health professions were given. A tutorial program and 
..assistance in applying and gaining acceptance into training programs and 
obtaining financial aid were provided. c- r ^■ 

William B. Richardson, College of Pharmacy, University of South Carolina, 
Columbia, SC 29208 (803) 777-4151 

223 Pre-Health Program (Biology, Chemistry, Mathematics, Health) 
Tougaloo College, Tougaloo, Mississippi 

$600,000 nisia^Macy, Jr. Foundation, OEO, United Negro College Fund / 400 

The program of this historically Black college is designed to recrui t , identi fy 
and prepare students for entry into health professional schools of medicine, 
dentistry, medical technology and other allied fields, with speci aT emphasi s on 

erIc^' 111— — . 



practice in Mississippi. The program j.onsi sts of (1) a summer program 
for entering freshman college students with academic work in science, math 
and English; (2) preceptorships for undergraduates with hospitals, private 
physicians and health centers; (3) counseling for health professional schools 
and special colleges; (4) financial aid contributed by the college; and (5) 
test reviews. Science enrollments have doubled and the preparation of students 
seems to be improving. Between five and ten students per year have entered 
medical or dental school over the past several years. More are expected to 
enter starting in 1977 . 

Ricliard P. McGinnis, Tougaloo College, Tougaloo, MS 391 74 (601 ) 956-3065 



224 Vrr-ne^ilth-S.^icn^c rr^hmun (Pre-Health) 
Case Western Reserve University, Cleveland, Ohio 
Sec, Coll / B / Summers 1969, 1970 

/ Gund Foundation, HEW / 50 

This summer program was designed to interest and motivate talented minority 
students in careers in the health sciences, to prepare them for college 
courses in science, and to develop and pilot appropriate teaching materials. 
Open-ended laboratory-based "units", each suitable for 3 to 30 hours of ex- 
ploration or problem solving were the basis of this project. A number of 
its alumni have been successful in pre-professional college curricula. 
Dr. Morton Slobin and Dr. Rita Welte, Minority Engineers Industrial Opportunity 
Program, Case Western Reserve University, Cleveland, OH 44106 

225 Pi^'-^Mcciical Education of Blacks ( Pre-Medi ci ne) 
Bethune Cookman College, Daytona Beach, Florida 
Coll / B / 1975- 

Less than $10,000 / United Negro College Fund / 45 

This program is open to all students interested in a career in medicine. The 
goal of this program is to reduce attrition rate of undergrad students in pre- 
medicine. This is accomplished by strengthening the existing programs (such 
as through the MISIP-funded Science Reinforcement Center), obtaining the 
necessary materials for the improvement of science courses for this program and 
increasing student mastery of those courses required for medical school admission. 
Dr. Alice May Kenyon, Division of Science and Mathematics, Bethune Cookman College, 
Daytona- Beach, FL 32015 

226 PvcMecUcal Educational Development (PreMed) Summer Program ( Pre-medi cal ) 
Xavier University of Louisiana, New Orleans, Louisiana 

Coll (13, 14) / B / Summers 1976- 

$40,000 (annual) / HEW / 30 (annual) 

The participants in this program must be students enrolled at Xavier University, 
an historically Black college, and be interested in a career in dentistry, medicine, 
optometry, osteopathy, podiatry or veterinary medicine. The goal of the program 
is to provide students with the opportunity to acquire those skills which are 
necessary to be successful in their chosen career field. A self-paced approach 
involving testing individuals to determine entering levels of performance is 
used. The students are then assigned a series of tasks which must be mastered and 
which are designed to alleviate weaknesses. The program operates during the summer 
for pre-freshmen and pre-sophomores . 

Dr. J. W. Carmichael, Jr., Premedical Adviser, Xavier University of Louisiana, 
New Orleans, LA 70125 (504) 486-741 1 X358 ^ q 



227 •.-•(•„•,;/ iu::ih;u;-h .niJ I'.lur.ir' Program (PREP)(Pre-Medical ) 

New York University Medical Center, New York, Now York 
Coll / All / 1970-1975 

$20,500 / PREP, Brown Univ / 42 

The goal of this program was to increase the number of minority students 
and, ultimately, minority physicians. Participants were self-selected 
from a group of minority students admitted to Brown. A six-week intensive 
preparatory program (that included laboratory research, community health 
internships, counseling, and courses in mathematics, chemistry, and biology) 
was conducted. The first group of students to participate in this program 
are now in the first year of medical school. 

Allice Miller, Director of PREP, New York University Medical Center School 
of Medicine, 550 First Avenue, New York, NY 10016 (212) 662-2500. 



22o !>r--,n-oj\^iuyio}uj'' UeaLth Cavcrvn (PHC) (Health) 
Jackson State University, Jackson, Mississippi 
Coll / B / 1975- 

$33,000 / USOE / 400 

The goals of this program at Jackson State, an historically Black institution, 
are to: (1) identify and recruit individuals with the potential to pursue 
heal th" careers ; (2) provide specific prerequisite training for health careers, 
and (3) assist in the placement of students in professional and graduate school 
High school students are identified and recruited based upon their performance 
on'the ACT. Special undergraduate courses are offered in the natural sciences 
and social sciences. Students applying to professional schools receive indi- 
vidualized assistance by the PHC Office. The goals are long-range and con- 
tinuous. Satisfactory progress has been made. An annual assessment of the 
proaram will be conducted by the U.S. Office of Education. 

Dr ''Robert W. Mack, Jackson State University, Jackson, MS 39217 (601) 968-^136 



229 Pi'c-Teahno loay (Industrial Technology) 
Jackson State University, Jackson, Mississippi 
Coll (13) / B / Sunnier 1975 

$7500 / Jackson State University / 21 

The goal of this five-week summer program was to provide enrichment for the 
selected students and, upon satisfactory completion of the pre-technology 
program, to matriculate them to the Department of Industrial Technology at 
this historically Black institution. The students were required to attend 
enrichment classes in mathematics, physics, computers, and discussions about 
career opportunities in technology. The program might be more successful 
with better screening of applicants. Many of the participants, even though 
well qualified for the program, were not serious about a career in industrial 
technology. 

Dr. Jay T. Smith, Sr., P. 0. Box 17417, Jackson State University, Jackson, 
MS 39217 (601) 968-2466/2467 
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pji.i a i ()na 1 I ii t.rodiK I i ofi f or i ' i nor i I, i (^s l.o I nq i ihmmm irj 
(formerly cdllod IMMI^f^.) (!:.fH)in(MMMfiM) 
Phi 1 ado 1 phi a , I'cMins vlv<in i a 
l.lfMiu See, Coll / All / in/:^- 

Onn [)(,')' y(Mr / I^'iv.il.o, , fi.l . I oiifid.i !, i on , Slodn I'oiind.i I i (uu 
Ollior / 5!)0f 

Tliis program affLM;Ls some b^)0 st,u(l(Mil:s in tfie middlo and upper scliools of 
Phi ladcl[diia , Camden, and Cdiester, PRIME'S iiidin objective is to seek out 
students witli aptit:udes for science and ma theiiia ti cs and, tlirounli various 
proqraiiiS, (Mi(:oura(](^ t.\)r.\}\ toward f.aroer^'. in en(j i rr^-MM nc] . In junior 
and middle scliools (qt^'^des seven throucili nine) the empliasis is on informa- 
tion and motivation; in senior liicjh scliools ou developing further skills 
in science and' iiiatliemati cs . In colleges tlie emphasis is on training as 
professional engineers. Tlie various PRIML' activities - clubs, enrichment 
activities, special projects, demonstrations, teaclier training, innovative 
curyn'cula, student involvement in engineering work, tours of industries, 
parcMit involvement - are all dii'ectod toward an achievement of PRIMP ob- 
jectives. Tliese at^e to: 



(1) provide "engineering role models" for minorn'ty students; 

{2) identify potential engineering students in pre-college years; 

(3) develop and provide engineering career information for potential 

engi neeri ng s tuden ts ; 
{A) develop ideas for PRIME exhibits; 

(5) purvey the understanding that an engineering education serves as 
a general education for diverse career goals; 

(6) coordinate Delaware Valley activities related to services for 
minority students interested in engineerincj and serve as a 
clearing center for scholarship and funding information; 

(7) provide exposure for parents and community groups to opportunities 
in engineering-based careers; 

(o) encourage development of industry-supported pre-college programs 

to stimulate potential engineering students; 
(9) develop Delaware Valley engineering needs, estimates, and projections; 

(10) assist universities, colleges, community colleges, and school districts 
in development of curricula leading toward engineering careers; 

(11) coordinate efforts among universities, colleges, and schools of 
engineering with regard to minority engineering student activities; 

(12) provide opportunities to use and enhance the total resources of the 
area for the education of the students involved. 



PRIME joins together industries, colleges, universities, connTiunity colleges, 
school districts, professional associations, government agencies , students, 
and community groups- to accomplish its stated objectives. 

W. Barry McLaughlin, Executive Director, PRIME, FIRL-Room 107, 20th and Race 
Streets, Philadelphia, PA 19103 



231 '.;:^->: /-.v-/:/!:*-^^/ (Laboratory and Scientific Techniques) 

Princeton University, Princeton, New Jersey 
Sec, Post-Sec, Coll / B / Summers 1968-1975 
$75,000 / Various / 100 
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I'.ipt. j ( j p.iiil well' rdcncd hy lor.il t oinimiii i I V .iMcn'i'"' 'I'ld (u'cvioir. p.irtiii- 
pant.',. (lie 110,1 1 ol llii-. protpMin w,r, -I o introduce iiiiiinrilv liioli '.ifiool ■.In- 
dent.', t.o r(-,car( li .ind t.(Mlini(,il ()( i up,! t i on', at. I'r incct on wi t.li l.lio liopo lli.it 
soiiin would [)iir'>no cu'cfM". in tli(>so an.M'.. S t.iidiMi t '; worked 10 week', during 
llu- suii!iih'r-s in 1 ahor.i t.or v .uid '.lioi > '.t ■ I t i n i|', , tvcoivimi oti- t.lic- Joli lr,iinin<i 
in t;(Miini 1 arcMS, and coiinsol t roin I'r i ncc t.on iinc'.' r(UMdii>i t.t"> . It Wrr, tclt, 
t.lial more o.<t-.on'.-, i ve scn^jn i ik] of sUnkMit. par ti ri p, in t ■. would have a-,', i '. t.eil m 
identi ty in(| and di^volopino tlio'.e wit.li .111 interest, in t.eLlmieal cwrvv^. . 
dam.)',; 11. !;art)()iir, >lr., Oft ice of l'er',onn(.> 1 Servif:e'. . I'rincefon Univecily, 
I'rincofon, fid Of'-'vlO ((.00) .I'ir ■ 



r.' ■ ■■■ ' ■ 1 1 f fl I M"; i lu] And i o - V i u a 1 1 ir . t I'lii t i on in 

S(.)an i sh ( Niir'. i nfi ) 

l.iredo Jutiior Col lcdo, l.areilo, lexa'. 
Coll (1,3) / C I l97',)-7r) 

';.17.''1K1 / fex.is Lducation Av;ociation / 70 

llie' participants in this [)ro()raiii were froshinen entorinq the nutsinq pro<p-ain 
.,it Laredo Junior Colletie in Septoi-iber 197'k The qoals of thf; [irojoct were: 
an increase in the nuinher of Hex i can -Aiiieri cans successfully coiiip leti ncj the 
Health Assistant level of the nursing pronraiii; an increase in the nuinbcr of 
Mexican-American students giving service in local coiuiiunity health agencies; 
an increase in the level of competency in nursing skills and unders tandino 
of nursing concepts at the Health Assistant level; an increase in the level 
of bilinqual competency at the Health Assistant level in giving nursing care 
to Spanish-speaking patients; and a shift toward internality in the student s 
locus of control. The present instructional base for the ten-credit course 
leading to the Health Assistant certificate includes some fifty hours of A-V 
instruction in English. Methodology involved transcription, translation and 
recording of tliese English tapes into Spanish. Behavioral objectives, pre- 
and post-tests and study guides were developed for each tape. Before the 
course of study, project participants were pretested on oral comprehension 
in Spanish, nursing knowledge, locus of control, ACT science, and English 
scores. In addition to these, post-test instruments will include clinical 
course grade, theory course grade, total course grade and simulated nurse- 
patient situations in which the patient is Spanish-speaking. Entering stu- 
dents were randomly divided into two groups; one group received media only 
in English. The second group received media in both English and Spanish. 
On a long-range basis, the evaluation procedure will compare the percentage 
of students passing state licensing examinations for vocational and registered 
nurses. Evaluation will also seek to determine if a correlation exists between 
bilingual training and attempts at higher levels of nursing education in the 
career-ladder program. 

Lee West, Laredo .Junior College, P. 0. 738, Laredo, TX 70040 

233 A ■''•o:vari .■■.>,•■■ ^..v; .' ■.•■>, Group Students in Electrical 

Engineering (Engineering) 

Stanford University, Stanford, California 

Grad 7 B. C 7 1967- 

/ / 
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[)r. David L. Cotin 



•" /; ' ; ,n f 1 1 0 d (M*'.] r a ( I u (i t 0 [-'esejrch in i o 1 (^e c<i 1 

Sciences ([^iolony) 

Lincoln Universi ty v'v!ef fet^son Citv, fMssouri 
Coll / B / 1972 " ^ 

/ nifi (f-:cs) / K 

The goals of this progrdm are to build the research capabilities of the stu- 
dents including research techniques; design of research; the uses of scientific 
literature; collection, recording, analysis and interpretation of data; reporting 
findings; and participation in scientific organizations. Students compile their 
results for presentations at scientific meetings such as the flCS Syipposium or 
Missouri Academy of Science. 

Dr. David Finley and Dr. N. [|. Cook. Department of [Viology, Lificoln I'niversity, 
Jefferson Ci ty, MO (15101 



236 :r ^::'r- : ' in Modiccil Educdlion for* Di sad van taried 

Ci ti zens (Medi ci ne ) 

School of Medicine, University of California, Davis, Califorfiia 
Prof /All / 1970" 

311 ,nOO / School of Medicine / 
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^fiM't ^ r."f'rif.an • f)0!"ic,il Sm;. i ^^ta^' / 

•riis urn-itvip, iKM-f. of the ACS Projoct Ctalyst, was dc-a qncd to motivcr.; 
.lis.ui'van .qod st.dents toward pursuit o^" a career in ti.e sciences. Students 
Aph I 0 \,e'4av;orHnq in a chemical research laboratory so^Mng on an inde- 
nenderit project. The students v.'ork closely with a full-time faculty n.ember 
M, Miis l,.boratnry-oriented project. The majority of the students in the 
orocjrain over the past six years have qone on to pursue a college decree in 
cither the sciences or health care fields. ... i f^-n^, c-f^tP 

r)r rionald R f'aulson, Associate Professor of f-mistry, Califoniia State 
•^niversifv, Los Anqeles. CA 90032 (Z13) 22.1-3149 



,. • .. •.• : . (Science - Hinlonv, Chenistry, farth Science, Physics) 

beuartncnt of education. Now York l.'ni vers i ty , New York , Now York 

'^"%750,nno1l97':iU)lMni^^^^ (loy.-inyo) / / 12 staff, IS student 
teachers, ?5 in-soryice teachers 
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The goal of this program is to improve science teaching in the intermediate 
urban grades (flew York City School System has a predominantly minority student 
enrollment, mostly Black and Puerto Rican). This program involves a systems 
approach involving sixteen separate programs directed toward teacher training, 
research, evaluation, and dissemination. 

F. James Rutherford, Director, Project City Science, Press 52, New York University, 
New York, NY 10003 (212) 598-2131 



240 J\>'c'/tA.*r ;;'/o-:%;:\:'>.:; and The Discovery Laboratory (Biological and Physical 
Sciences ) 

Hall of Science of City of New York, Flushing, New York 
Elem, Sec (6-12) / B, P / 1967- 
/ Hall of Science / 440 

The purpose of this project was a search for science talent in ghettos. Work- 
shops in physical and biological sciences were held twice each per week in the 
afternoon or on Saturday. One evidence of the project's having accomplished 
its goal is the development of science fair projects of a more advanced nature. 
R. C. Reiley, Hall of Science, Box 1032, Flushing, NY 11352 (212) 699-9400 



241 :'ro:^^at SKIil^ - FvoJi?:2t Catalyst (Chemistry) 

Department of Chemistry, Wichita State University, Wichita, Kansas 

Sec (l2) / / Summer 1975 

S500 / American Chemical Society / 1 

The goals of this program were: 1) to provide opportunity for disadvantaged 
students to participate in research activities in colleges or universities; 
2) to encourage disadvantaged students to continue their education beyond high 
school; 3) to give disadvantaged students opportunities for contacts with 
college students and thus expose them to college life and help clarify many 
misconceptions about college activities; and 4) to afford the disadvantaged 
the opportunity of working with and. understandi ng the functions of sophisticated 
laboratory instruments in scientific research. The student who is selected 
works with a p.rofess'or on a research project during the 10 week period of 
summer. The student is paid a stipend of $500. There is close contact with 
the student and faculty member, as well as with the student and graduate stu- 
dents in the research group. 

Allan M. Nishimura, Department of Chemistry, Wichita State University, Wichita, 

KS 67208 



242 !^rjF_-::^t ."6" Tutorial Program (Pre-Medicine) 
Jackson State University, Jackson, Mississippi 
Coll / B / 1972-74 

$9000 / National Medical Association, Inc. / 80 

The goals of this program were to strengthen the backgrounds of pre-medicine 
majors in the basic sciences, mathematics, English and reading, and to counsel 
pre-medicine majors about medicine as a career. Tutors were hired for mathe- 
matics, chemistry, biology, physics, and English, and weekly reinforcement 
sessions dealing with subject matter areas v/ere held. Students who were failing 
pre-medicine courses were salvaged. Inadequately prepared students were counseled 
out of medicine into other health-related professions. 
Dr. John E. Uzodinma, Jackson State University, Jackson, MS 39217 
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243 Pr'ojeat Speed - Special Program for Engineering, Educational Development 

Speed"scientific School - University of Louisville, Louisville, Kentucky 

Coll / B / 1973- 

$70,000 / Various / 58 

The purpose of this project is to recruit and retain minority students in the 
engineering school. The program includes (1) expanded recrui ti ng ,^ (2) academi c 
assessment, (3) academic advisina, (4) special development courses!, and (5) 

continued counseling and tutoring. . c ^ c-^nfnW.v <^rhnn^ 

Donald L Cole, Director of Professional Development, Speed Scientiitic bcnool. 
University of Louisville, Louisville, KY 4O208 (502) 636-4841 

244 rnxjeat Upward Bound (Natural Sciences) 
Oakland' University , Rochester, Michigan 

Sec (9-12) / B, C / 1974- n , n . ,, • / izi 

$23,000 / U.S. Office of Education, Oakland University / 14 

The purpose of this program is to prepare disadvantaged students (recruited 
in 9th grade) with potential for academic success in the natural sciences. 
The program uses university and high school faculty, weekly high school 
visitations to monitor student progress, classes at the university (twice 
monthly) designed to generate academic skills necessary for success in 
college, exposure to curriculum, achievement motivation and immediate 
rewards for success, all of which have enhanced the probability of achieving 

SheS Banon, 124 North Foundation Hall, Oakland University, Rochester, 
MI 48063 

245 Psyeholonu Graduate Trairrlng for American Indians (Psychology) 
Oklahoma State University, Stillwater, Oklahoma 
Grad / N / 1976- 
/ NIMH / 

Students who are members of recognized tribes and who want to work pro- 
fessionally with American Indians are invited to apply to this program. 
The goal of this program is to increase the number of American Indian 
professionals in psychology. The Department of Psycho ogy as added new 
coursework and faculty oriented to American Indian mental health con^^rns^ 
The new faculty will relate professional psychology practices to contemporary 
needs and interests of the American Indian community. Financial aid and 
ounset?ng and support services are available to students t ^ p.og.a. 
The Psychology Department and the Native American Student Association co- 
sponsored a special series of seminars on Navajo medicine and mental health 
to initiate the department ' s new program.^ ^ „ • t ^-.nc Mn.th Mnrr^iv 
Coordinator, Psychology Graduate Training for American Indians North Murray 
Hall, Room 411, Oklahoma State University, Stillwater, OK 74074 
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2^6 Purdue Univeviyi-ty Minority Recruitment (Veterinary Medicine) 
Purdue University, West Lafayette, Indiana 
Sec, Coll / B, C / 1971 

/ Purdue University / 

The stated goal of this program is to improve minority recruitment and increase 
the number of minorities in veterinary medicine. The methodology used toward 
accomplishing these goals include: sending faculty members on recruitment 
tours to minority institutions; co-sponsoring programs reaching out to minority 
students at the high school level; support of programs aimed at identifying 
educationally disadvantaged youth and providing assistance programs for these 
in the Purdue environment; and a special program of counseling for minority 
students in the pre-veterinary medicine program. Efforts are beginning to bear 
fruit. However, after a great deal of time, effort, and money expended, the 
resul.ts have been minimal. 

B lly E. Hooper, DVM, Associate Dean for Academic Affairs, School of Veterinary 
Medicine, Purdue University, West Lafayette, IN 47907 



247 Racial Justice Program (Psychology) 

Department of Psychology, University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
Grad / All / 1968- 

$40,000 / University of Pittsburgh / 50 

The Racial Justice Committee of the Department of Psychology actively recruits 
potential graduate students at Black colleges and major universities throughout 
the East. Candidates for graduate school complete the University application 
materials which recruiters and the committee distribute. Then the Racial 
Justice Committee evaluates these completed applications and interviews the 
most promising candidates on campus. The final selection of candidates occurs 
jointly between the Racial Justice Committee and other departmental faculty. 
The aim is to increase the proportion of minority graduate students at 
Pittsburgh to 30^^^. Recruiters are sent to eight to ten campuses each year, and 
recruiting materials are amiled to another 200 campuses. Various forms of aid 
to enrolled minority students maximizes their probability of success in graduate 
school. The goal of 30/^ has not been reached, but a 20-25/^ minority enrollment 
has consistently been achieved. Four to five minority students are receiving 
degrees each year. 

Dr. David C. Wood, Department of Psychology, University of Pittsburgh, 
Pittsburgh, PA 15260 (412) 624-5045 



2^?> Heading the Kiiviroruncnt (Environmental) 
Gadsden Elementary School, Gadsden, South Carolina 
El em / B / 1974- 

$300 per year / School and Teacher / 76 

The purpose of this program is to develop reading skills and concept development 
by means of environmental education. A series of outdoor learning exercises in 
observing, classifying, comparing and generalizing is used to help beginning 
readers and students who have dif f icul ty reading the printed word. All subject 
areas are taught by using the environment for a classroom and curriculum materials. 
The instructor obtained permission to develop the program for a year long self- 
contained classroom. The program runs all day--six hours daily. The students 
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are fourth and/or fifth graders at Gadsden Elementary School (.with over 
95-" Black student population) with reading achievement scores' of at least 
two years below grade level. Evaluation of the program has been in terms 
of students' increased d .elopment of perceptual and conceptual acuity as 
evidenced through expanding forms of expression, both verbal and nonverbal ; 
their enjoyment and increased facility. to read the printed page (e.g., one 
child read one hundred twenty-five books in one year) and their increased 
independence in managing their own learning. 

Ms. Arlen Marturano, Teacher, Gadsden Elementary School, Gadsden, SC Z.'UbZ 



249 A^:ni.^;s: rns , and Retention Program (Medicine) 

Temple University Health Sciences Center, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Prof / All / 1971- 

3455,000 / / 361 

The ultimate objective of' the RAR program as it was originally proposed is 
"to enable Temple University School of Medicine to produce s i gni f i cantly _ 
greater numbers of physicians from minority backgrounds." Parti ci pants i n 
the Recruitment, Admissions, and Retention Program were obtained primari y 
by actively recruiting minority applicants for medical education at Temple 
University by establishing a • f.em of early identificati on .and continuous 
career development service-- k nority students in the Greater Delaware 
Valley region The three jroii nn omponents used to accomplish the goals 
arp- extensive recruitin ; in i ng minority applicants' admission to_ 
Temple University School o; 'ledi> -iie by modifying existing School criteria, 
policies and structures; and maximizing the personal reinforcement services. 
Additionally, a seven-week Summer Education Reinforcement Activity for 
students showing exceptional ability is provided to assess the potentia 
applicant in an academic situation that closely approximates the medical 
school experience. During the three and half year existence, the three 
intenvoven student service components of the Program - recruitment, 
admissions, and retention - have extensively augmented existing school 
services and activities in achieving two major accomplishments First, tne 
total School enrollment of Black Ameri can, Puerto Ri can (Mainland), Native 
American, Oriental American, and Mexican American students is 122, making it 
the largest such enrollment of al 1 predomi n antly whi te medical schools on 
the East Coast. While the minority student body has increased more than 
350' during the academic period 1972 to 1975, the second major accomplishment 
has been increased minority student retention. The reduction of attrition 
due to dismissal or voluntary withdrawal dropped from 17?^ among the entering 
class of 1971 to 0^' among the entering class of 1973. While the above accom- 
plishments highlight what can be done in three years, they merely _ serve as . 
an incentive in further demonstrating the commitment of Temple University and 
the effectiveness of its RAR Program to achieve more significant outcomes in 

T. c'haHes S. Ireland, Jr., Assistant to the Dean, Director RAR Program, 
School of Medicine, Temple University Health Sciences Center, Philadelphia, 
PA 19140 (215) 221-3595 

250 ••, ■■ ^.^ ^ (Veterinary Medicine) 

University of California, Davis, California 
Coll , Prof / All / 1969- 
/ / 



Special efforts are made at recruitment of disadvantaged students, including 
a career day. Tutorial programs and preprofessi onal information program, though 
not specifically aimed at disadvantaged students augment special recruiting 
efforts. Practicing veterinarians act as role models, and students are en- 
couraged to contact them for more information. A special brochure aimed speci- 
fically at the disadvantaged student is also available. 

Timothy R. O'Brien, Associate Dean--Student Services, University of California, 
Davis, Davis , CA 95616 



251 !uricd-L,ii Clrii-ncc :u M<jlhrnUu^s and Elementary Physics (Physics) 
Saint Louis University, St. Loiiis, Missouri 
Coll / B / 

No extra cost / / 

This program for college freshman pre-medical stude. ts is designed to raise 
the level of knowledge for those with poor preparation in mathematics and 
physics. Participants are selected by pre-test and advised to attend the 
classes which cover elementary high school mathematics as applied to simple 
physics problems. Attendance at the remedial sessions was poor; most students 
eventually drop out of the physics course. Efforts by staff to get students 
to consider their preparation before enrolling in pre-medical physics have been 
unsuccessful. Although available to any interested student with poor prepara- 
tion, a large percentage of participants are Black. 

John L. Gammel, Department of Physics, Saint Louis University, 221 North Grand, 
St. Louis, MO 63103 (314) 535-3300 X451 



252 r:ciu:a!\^h Unvvovnnent. lulJ Vcvx'^ ! onncyi t Program (Biology, Chemistry) 
Elizabeth City State University, Elizabeth City, North Carolina 
Coll / B / 1975- 

$73,000 (1975-76) / NIH (MBS) / 24 

The student participants are selected from the student pool of biology and 
chemistry majors. They must have at least sophomore standing, and have 
demonstrated interests in biomedical sciences. The stated goals of this program 
are to prepare students as researchers and potential employees of health pro- 
fessions; to maximize research capability and research efforts; and fo generate 
research data concerning solutions of major health problems. Students learn 
laboratory techniques; students involved in the projects receive first hand 
training and competence in research methodology, involving collection and inter- 
pretation of data. Student participants of this program have presented their 
findings at symposia on local, state and national levels. Some of these parti- 
cipants have entered medical schools after graduation; others have chosen to 
work in health fields. 

Dr. Sekender A. Khan, Director RIAD, Elizabeth City State University, Box 132, 
Elizabeth City, NC 27909 (919) 335-0551, X357 



253 .;.>'."^ i k! — :i (. for k.^:^^ ' Institution Improvement (Bioloay) 

Elizabeth City State University, Elizabeth City, North Carolina 
Coll / B / 1975- 

$20,000 / N5F / 3 
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The project supported research activities for the improvement of faculty at a, 
minority institution, allowed for procurement of equipment and some student 
involvement in research. 

Dr Sekender A. Khan, Principal Investigator, Elizabeth City State University, 
Box 132, Elizabeth City, NC 27909 (919) 335-0551 X357 



254 Round Meadow Outdoor Laboratory School (Environmental) 
Catoctin Mountain Park, Thurmont, Maryland 
Elem / All / 1973- 

$1,200,000 / U.S. Office of Education ESAA / 14,800 

This program directed at the District of Col umbi a, publ i c schools (with a pre- _ 
doniinantly minority student population) was designed to stimulate an appreciation 
of non-urban environments/-,- to bring about a deeper understanding of environmental 
problems and at the same^time to encourage development of reading and math skills 
and mutlicultural awareness. Students spend a week at Round Meadow School engaging 
in varied environmental studies and cultural activities. no u o c c*. 

Lucille M Leisner, Project Coordinator, Watkins Elementary School, 12th S t Sts., 
S.E., Washington, DC 20003 (202) 543-1300 



255 :ior;:v'vs Junior High Enriched Health Science Curri cul uni_ ( Health Science) 
Goiiipers Junior High School, 1005 47th Street, San Diego, California 

Sec (8, 9) / B, C / 1974- 
$50,000 / HEW / 230 

The purposes of the program are to motivate disadvantaged minority high school 
students to achieve academically and be good citizens; and to inform and en- 
courage them with respect to post-secondary education and training in health 
professions and paraprof ess i ons . Fifty students, selected among other factors_ 
on the basis of student and parent interest and teacher recommendation parti ci - 
pated in the' extracurricular program. These students had individual science 
study/lab sessions before and after school using semi -programmed single topic 
materials, viewed presentations by health professionals, educators and social 
program workers, and visited a number of area health care facilities Students 
were paid stipends for meaningful extracurricular activity. Informal counseling 
of participants by the program coordinator and the instructional aide was a con- 
tinuing process. The general science course for some 400 students was augmented 
with health science material and equipment. . 
Ann Bush, Executive Director, Coordinating Counci for Education ;n Health 
Sciences, 7610 Girard Avenue, Suites 200-201, La Jolla, CA 92037 (714) 459-2631 

256 Sandia/APS Simner Science Program (Computer Science, Electronics, Material 

Science, Physics) „ ., . 

Albuquerque High School and Highland High School, Albuquerque, New Mexico 
Sec (9, 10) / B, C / Summers 1974 

$3500 (1975) / Sandia, Schools Participating / 48 

The purpose of this program was to interest bright students in careers in science 
and engineering. (The minority populations in the participating schools are 
quite high, being about 90% in one case and about 30% in the other.) Each year 
five Sandia staff persons presented five different subject matter areas for two 
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hours each day for six weeks during the summer school session. Each staff person 
presented a total of 12 hours. Each student received 1/2 credit. It is difficult 
to tel|l if students eventually enter careers in science as a result of the pro- 
gram i they may have selected science careers regardless of the program. 
Wayne H. Trump, Orgn. 4231, Sandia Laboratories, Albuquerque, NM 87115 
(505)264-6455 



257 Sandia Lahoratovies Wopk/Study Program for the Disadvantaged (Engineering, 
Physical Sciences) 

Sandia Laboratories, Albuquerque, New Mexico, and Livermore, California 
Coll / C / 1974- 

$45,000 (1975-76) / Sandia / 23 

The program is basically intended to provide the opportunity for minorities 
from disadvantaged backgrounds or circumstances to enter into engineering and 
science professions. Anglos are also eligible for the program. Nomination of 
participants are requested from high school principals. Final selection is 
based upon financial need, ACT/SAT sco'res, GPA's,^ and the discipline pursued. 
The program provides the opportunity, through financial assistance and summer 
employment at Sandia Labs, for qualified, financially disadvantaged high school 
graduates to pursue a college level professional education in engineering or 
one of the physical sciences. Selected students are financially sponsored 
(tuition, fees, books, living expenses during academic year, and summer employ- 
ment) during their undergraduate pursuit of a baccalaureate degree. 
Ms. Mary T. Quigley, Orgn. 4231, Sandia Laboratories, Albuquerque, NM 87115 
(505) 264-7361 



258 Sandia/T~vr Drafting Program (Electromechanical and Construction Drafting) 
Sandia Laboratories, Al buquerque, and Albuquerque Techni cal -Vocati onal Institute, 
Albuquerque, New Mexico 
Post-Sec / B, C, N / 1974- 
$41,000 / Various / 44 

This 45-week program for post-secondary, financially disadvantaged, unemployed 
or underemployed persons provides training for drafting positions. The first 
trimester is classroom instruction exclusively, the second, a combination of 
on-the-job training and classwork and the final 15 weeks, on-the-job training 
full-time. Participants receive stipends, 

Wayne H. Trump, Org. 4231, Sandia Laboratories, Albuquerque, NM 87115 
(505) 264-6455 



259 fkiv.pir:.!}: J'ivci' ri.rrit //y: Program in Engineering (Engineering) 
Savannah River Plant, Aiken, South Carolina 
Coll / B / 1970- 

$40,000 / AEC, ERDA / 18 

The goal of the project was to increase the numbers and quality of minority 
students in engineering college programs. Selected students accepted for 
admission into engineering curricula at three predominanatly Black engineering 
programs are offered: 1) summer employment prior to college entry; 2) freshman 
year tuition, fees and books through support to the school; and 3) placement 
in the cooperative education work program through the school's co-op office 
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after the freshman year (continuing summer employment in the case of the Atlanta 
University Dual Degree Program). Of the participants to date, at least half 
were attracted to en^neering through this program. Retention rates have been 
high compared to engi/ieering freshmen generally. 

J. W. Morris, Director, Professional and University Relations, Savannah 
Rivui' Ldb,oratory , i:^ I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Aiken, SC 29801 
"^13) 824-Bi51-^-iB21 

260 Savannah River Plant Progressive Summer Employment Program (Physical 
Sciences, Mathematics) 

Coll / B / Summers 1970- 
/ AEC, ERDA / 10 

The goal of this program is to increase career opportunities in practical 
scientific areas for students in appropriate majors from nearby predominantly 
Black schools not having cooperative education programs. Selected freshmen 
are offered summer work opportunities on a continuing basis through their 
BS degree brograms. The participating students have gained practical, useful 
experience, thus becoming much more attractive to employers or to graduate 

schools, j c u D- 

J W Morr/is, Director, Professional and University Relations, Savannah Kiver 
Laboratory, E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Aiken, SC 29S01 (803) 824-6331 
X2821 

261 A School Systen Project for Weld County, Colorado, To Train Alternative 
Instructors in Science Curricula (Science Education) 

Brentwood Middle School, Greeley, Colorado 
Elem / C / 1975- 

$36,000 / NSF / 58 , 

The goals of this program were to compile activities for science at stated 
grade levels, to obtain Spanish translation of activities, vocabul ary etc. , 
if desired, and to offer in-service courses to colleagues covering activities 
compiled and translated. Participants used a variety of resources (nationally- 
known elementary science programs, printed materials, audio-visual resources 
field trips, etc.) in compiling graded science activities. A retired Spanish 
professor was hired to assist in obtaining Spanish materials and in translating 
participants' materials. Several workshops were planned to implement activities 

M?s^^Jean^P^^K?ause!°Elementary Science Coordinator, Weld County School District 
{f6,'8U Fifteenth Street, Greeley, CO 80631 (303) 352-1543 x40 and „ , ^ ,^ 
Dr John D. Hunt, Science Education Department, University of Northern Colorado, 
Greeley, CO 80639 (303) 351-2449 



262 Science and Engineering Motivation Program (Engineering, Veterinary Medi 

Biomedicine, Forestry, Agriculture) 

Colorado State University, Fort Collins, Colorado 

Sec / B, C / Summers 1974, 1975 

$23,000 / Colorado State University / 30 
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This suiiner (4-6 week) program was designed to encourage minority students 
to consider careers in science and engineering. The 12-18 high school stu- 
dents were chosen on the basis of interviews and employed as research assis- 
tants to university faculty. The participants, housed in the college dormi- 
tories, participated in active research projects in their interest areas, 
heard lectures by research scientists, visited laboratories in the area, and 
enjoyed college social functions on weekends. 

Dr. George C. Hill, Assistant Professor, Pathology Department, Colorado 
State University, Fort Collins, CO 80523 (303) 491-7086 or 6634 



263 Science and Industry Fvogvcon (Engineering and Science) 
Newark, New Jersey 
Sec / All / 1973- 

/ Bell Labs / 

The goals of this program are to attract more minorities and females into 
engineering and science and to provide students the opportunity to learn more 
about industrial science and engineering with instructors from the world of 
work. This was a six-week summer program offered to selected minority students 
of a Newark high school. Bell Labs provided instructors, equipment, and 
developed. curriculum in cooperation with the head of the school's science 
department. Classes met two hours each day at the high school. 



264 ScL crice (Vid hJathematios Caveev Day (Biology, Chemistry, Physics, Health 
Fields, Mathematics) 

University of Massachusetts, Boston, Massachusetts 
Sec (10, 11) / B, P / April 30, 1975 

$2,500 / University of Massachusetts, Boston / 150 

The purpose of this program was to motivate and encourage students, particularly 
minorities and women, to consider careers in science and mathematics. This 
program made use of laboratory de'monstrati on sessions, career workshops, and 
women and minority role models (academic and non-academic professionals). The 
Career Day was envisioned as a first step to an ongoing relationship between 
the University of Massachusetts, Boston, science and math departments, and 
teachers and students from Boston high schools. 

Dr. Evelyn Picon Garfield, University of Massachusetts, Boston, MA 02125 



265 iicience nyid Teahnolouii ( Chemi stry , ^ Physi cs , Mathematics) 
State University of New York, College at Old Westbury, New York 
Col 1 (13) / All / 1971- 

No extra cost / / 250 

This program at Old Westbury is designed to address the needs of the general 
student population which is predominantly minority. The goal is to demystify 
science; to remove the myths and elitist approach to science: The program 
consisted of self-pacing, individual instruction in chemistry; modular approach 
to physics; lab-based calculus. Those students who did not procrastinate moved 
rapidly through the courses. 

Dr. Samuel von Winbush, 223 Store Hill Road, Old Westbury, NY 11568 (516) 
876-3127 



266 Sfienca Awareness: National Demonstration (SAND) (Biological Science, 

Chemistry, Mathematics) \ ro. , ■ c ■ 

Southern Illinois Uni versity-Edwardsvi 1 le ,\ II linois ; East St. Louis Senior 

High School, East St. Louis, Illinois \ 
Sec / B / 1975- 

$200,000 / HEW / 

The goals of this program are to acquaint minorixty students (E. St. Louis 
Senior High has a 95% Black student population) Woth the sciences and to 
assist in preparing college bound students by prov\iding extra sections and 
additional courses in the sciences and the communic^ive skills. _ Students ^ 
are given appropriate diagnostic tests to determi ne \hei r academic achievemerr 
to date. Some ability grouping is utilized in class \cheduling. Tests are 
administered at the end of the academic period to measure progress. Classes 
utilize a combination of lecture, workshop-laboratory , ^nd individualized 
instruction. The old schoolroom approach and the laboratory approach are 

or^Emil Jason, Office of the Vice President & Provost, Box 21, Southern 
Illinois University, Edwardsvi 1 1 e , IL 62025 (618) 692-2333 



267 Sc'ienoe Career Awareness Project (Science Counseling) 
Michigan State University, East Lansing, Michigan 

Sec (9, 10) / B, C / 1974-1976 
$50,000 / NSF / 2500 

Participants were obtained through the school districts and principals selectee 
to be part of the project. The goals projected consisted of producing a slide- 
tape show, a 15 minute movie, a series of T.V. commercials and a conference fo. 
hiqh school counselors and then the measure of motivational effects they might 
ha?e on high schpols by giving tests prior to and after the treatments were 

D^'l^'shfrwood'Haynes, Project Officer, Charles Thornton, Coordinator, Science 
Career Awareness Project, Physics Department, Michigan State University, 
East Lansing, MI 48824 

268 Sniey:c-c Education Pronvarn (General Science, Health) 
Washington State University, Pullman, Washington 

Coll (15, 16) / B, C, N / 1974- 

$230,000 / HEW, Corporations / 70 

The goal of this proaram is to academically assist educationally, -My, 
and economically disadvantaged students who are interested in scien. _ s. 
There are two components - health care-related and general science Each is 
designed to prepare the student for advanced study in a science discipline. 
The most important support service offered by SEP is the J^^?.^^^ ,P^°?:^'^,i,,,ed 
ThP tutorial staff is composed of junior, senior, and graduate students selected 
J the ba 0 t .est and demonstrated ability to assist students in given 
sciences CO rses. A significant aspect of the program is providing summer 
p^rcement for program students. Students are placed with agencies (corporations, 
cinics hospitals, etc.) that reflect their indicated career choices; stipend 
monies si gnifcatly red ce the amount of money students will have to pay back 
upSngr Other supportive services are of a general university nature 
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and consist of counseling, advising, and assisting students in securing 
financial aid. 

Mack Johnson, D.V.M., Ph.D., College of Veterinary Medicine, Washington 
State University, Pullman, WA 99163 (509) 335-2508 



269 [><n.e>ic\^ K}:nrlu':i:.}i:- i' r-'.;i\:v'i (Bio'logy, Chemistry, Mathematics) 
Chicago State University, Chicago, Illinois 
Sec, Coll n-13 / B / Summer 1973 

$30,000 / Chicago Model Cities / 50 

This summer program for 11th and 12th grade students v/as intended to provide 
the students with special science experiences in and outside of the classroom 
and to stimulate special interest in the sciences. Special laboratory experi- 
ments and field trips were set up in addition to providing the students with 
special tutors. The project accomplished its goal only in part. Although the 
students did not generally react to the total program with enthusiasm, the 
portions on biology and certain field trips were very favorably received. 
Elmer L. Washington, Chicago State University, 95th and King Drive, Chicago, 
IL 60628 (312) 995-2407 



270 i^cicricc r:}iri ^jlirh')ir J^!'r,;>h:m fop 'V^^^urally Disadvantaged Children (General 
Science) 

Oregon Museum of Science and Industry, Portland, Oregon 
Elem (1-6) / B / 1967-70 

$21,000 / Louis W. and Maude Hill Family Foundation / 4822 

Loren McKinley, Executive Director, OMSI , 4015 S.Vl. Canyon Road, Portland, 
OR (503) 248-5900 



271 !'(-■'. o:} I' 'c Hxrlo>\n 'ion (Biology, Chemistry, Geology, Physics) 
University Library, Bowling Green State University, Bowling Green, Ohio 
Coll ( 13) / B, C / Summer 1974 
$1000 / HEW / 12 

The purpose of this program was to provide an understanding of the scientific 
method and scientific concepts cross-cutting a variety of disciplines. Partici- 
pants were recruited from the Upward Bound Program and Student Development 
Program on the basis of expressed interest in a science curriculum or major. 
On the basis of evaluations fr^Dm both students and instructors both groups 



Dr. John F. Newby , Director, Developmental Education Program, 204 Library, 
Bowling Green State University, Bowling Green, OH 43403 (419) 372-2677 



272 ;V/:*.->7\.'.^ :r:::rr^nh-'riC}iL-!-::r;v^}'rric)i Lil nL>n.(j^ni Program (SIEBP) (Biology) 
Fayetteville State University, Fayettevi 1 le , North Carolina 
Coll / B / 1972- 

$212,000 / HEW / 432 

The goals were to facilitiate increased student learning in biology at 
predominantly Black Fayetteville State and to promote general improvement 
in science at the University. Multi -faceted instructional methodology. 



were satisfied that course 
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including extensive use of a variety of audio-visual aids, lectures, discussions, 
and enrichment procedures were implemented for a random sample of college 
biology students. 

Dr. J. L. Knuckles, Fayetteville State University, Fayettevi 1 le , NC 28301 
(919) 483-6144 x343, 347 

273 Science Involvement in the Inner City (Environmental Sciences) 
California State University, Los Angeles, California 
Sec / B, C / 1972- 

/ ESAA, Environmental Educ Act / 

The purpose of this program is to acquaint minority high school students with 
environmental education and to introduce them to careers in the environmental 
sciences. Scholarships are provided to high school students to attend a major 
three-day conference on environmental education. The Outward Bound Adventures 
program prepares youth for careers in environmental education. 
Dr. Alan Crawford, Elementary Education Department, California State University/ 
Los Angeles, Los Angeles, CA 90032 



274 Science on a ShocPtrin^ (formerly. Student Centered Science Program) 
(General Science) 

San Francisco and Bay Area, California 

Elem (K-7) / B, C / 1969- n c ^ / 9n nnn 

$125,000+/S.F. Unified School District, Some Federal Funds / 20,000 

The purpose of this program was to ensure that science would be included in 
the elementary curriculum for all students in Bay area schools (over 70% 
minority student population in S.F. public schools). The program consists of 
"hands on" student investigations that require low cost, commonly available 
materials found in local supermarkets. The guide is written for a teacher 
with little science background. It is in the form of a TV script - it tells 
what to say, to ask, to look for, and the answers. ("Sounds like a crazy 
way to teach kids, but teachers overwhelmingly requested this format, 
H Strongin). Investigations are short - 30-45 minutes. This fits in with 
the needs of many youngsters with short attention spans. Over 400 San Francisco 
teachers volunteered to enroll in this program. Two hundred were on a waiting 
list when the program was discontinued. A research paper done on the program 
stated that over 90% of teachers taught science in their class using this 
"hands-on" approach (40^>--Q^Tl.sci ence primarily by text and newspaper prior 

Herb^Stronginl'san Francisco Unified School District, 844 Folsom, San Francisco, 
CA 94107 (415) 986-1575 



275 "Science ■ Vlaijhouse" Series (Science, Technology) 
Museum of Science and Industry in Chicago, Illinois 
Elem, Sec / All / November 1972-May 1973 
$37,000 / NSF / 29,000 
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The intent of ttiis project v;as to make use of theatrical techniques in 
teaching youngsters about science and technology. A series of four plays 
dealing with science were presented free for 10 days each in the Museum's 
auditorium. The plays dealt with Galileo, Thomas Edison, Daniel Hale 
Williams (a Black surgeon), and the nature of scientific inquiry. Follow-up 
studies showed that both students and teachers enjoyed the plays and learned 
something about science and technology. Around twenty-nine thousand school 
children, mostly from the inner-city, participated by invitation. (Chicago 
public schools are predominantly minority.) 

Dr. Victor J. Danilov, Director, Museum'of Science and Industry, 57th 
Street and Lake Shore Drive, Chicago, IL 60637 (312) 684-1414 



276 . ^ ; ;•./^7;:■■7:' (Engineering) 

University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kansas 

Coll / All / 1971- 

$176,000 / Various / 173 

The purpose of this program is to acquaint minority student with opportunities 
in the field oT engineering and to increase minority participation in engineer- 
ing careers. Besides the mutual support which students provide each other, 
the program includes various outreach efforts including: (1) a pilot program 
with high schools to study retention and motivation techniques; (2) university 
programs to inct^ease Native American participation with Haskell Indian Institute; 
and (3) a regional symposium to encourage more industrial, university, and 
student. participation. A suminer program is also a part of SCoRMEBE. The 
summer program consists of several major compotients : enrichment courses, tutor- 
ing, counseling, field trips to Industries, faculty pi^esentations , and social activi 
ties. Minority enrollment in engineering has greatly increased since the 
initiation of the program and th^^ retention rates have been quite high (between 
70 and 90 percent) . 

Dr. W. E. Hogan II, Associate Dean of Engineering, Univet^sity of Kansas, 
Lav/rence, KS 66045 (913) 864-3541 
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277 .'• • ■ •• in Minority Lducation (Health Sciencos) 

Secondary School District Counseling Office, Spring Garden Street, and 
Temple University College of Allied flealth Professions and Philadelphia 
Center for fiealth Careers, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Sec / B / 1973- 

$12,000 per year / Romas - llaas Foundation / 450 

The project was written to direct attention to two predominantly minority 
group high schools in the Philadelphia system (Overbrook end Gratz), and 
participants were obtained by publicizing the program in these two high 
scnools. The program goals are that of an intensive introduction and in-pcrson 
experience in allied health disciplines for interested minority students. A 
second, but equally important, goal was the development of a specialized 
secondary school science curriculum for those individuals who are interested 
in allied health and which would aid them when they become academically involved 
in allied health subjects. It is the opinion of staff that the project has 
more than established its goals, even though it is only in its third year, and 
that the last two years will see a crystallizing of the project goals into 
successful accoinplish'iients . More and more students in the minority groups are 
beginning to find allied health an interesting and exciting area of professional 
endeavor and are beginning to see that there is something more to the health 
care picture than being a physician, a nurse, a dentist, or a pharmacist. In 
short, allied health has been "opened up" to tlie vision and the acceptance ot 
these minority students. 

Ur. ^rank L. Ilusted, Dean, College of Allied Health, Temple University, 
3307 North Broad Street, Philadelphia, PA 19140 



2 78 >. Col lege .•;'<..••'(''• Program (Aquacul ture , Biology, 

Fi slieries) 

Sheldon Jackson College Campus, Sitka, Alaska 

Coll (13, 14) / N / 1975- 

Sl 38,000 / Northwest Area Foundation / 15 

Thici pro'iraiii includes a student training facility for salmon ranching which 
also serves as demonstration model for an economic feasibility study of salmon 
<i(|uacul ture. The objectives are: to promote Native Alaskan education; that is, 
to provide an educational career ladder for Indians, Aleuts, and Eskimos so that 
what they learn can be transferred to a meaningful and rewarding life experience; 
to improve salmon fishing, that is. to establish a private salmon hatchery to 
produce fish for the common property fisheries and to demonstrate the feasibility 
of salmon ranching as a source of self-sustaining funds for the program; to pro- 
mote cooperation between public and private organizations involved in the orderly 
development of salmon ranching; and to provide technical advice and assistance to 
various Native and non-Native entrepreneurs who will be closely following the 
results of this program. Job placement is provided. 
Mel Siefert:, Director, A(|uaculture Prociram, Box 479 , Sitka, AK 99835 
(')07 ) 747-!)^3f', 

2/() ,•/;,•,',.■: .:;■:■.■'>: ■ ; Teachor Ai (ie/ToacluM- liducation Program (Science 
I due at, ion) 

l ill.ecn coiiimun i t, ii".. t.hrouiihoii t. Iioul.hc.i'. I Ala'.ka 
Coll / N / 19/1- 

$(,41 ,()f)() / V.iriou', / 41'. 



The objective of the program is to provide higher education and training 
for teacher aides in elementary schools throughout Southeast Alaska; to 
provide an Associate Degree in Education to continuing students; and, as a 
long-range goal, to improve the educational potentials for Native children 
in Southeast Alaskan schools. Most of the students are teacher aides working 
in the school systems. College courses in the area of education as well as 
other training have been delivered through personalized visits by college 
instructors to the remote island communities in SE Alaska. These courses were 
synchronized to respond specifically to the needs of the students, most of 
whom work as TA's, education teachers, or bilingual teachers. College credit 
has also been given for the on-the-job work experience which students receive 
in the classroom working with elementary-age children. The project accomplished 
the desired goals of providing associate-level education and training for teacher 
aides very specifically geared toward elementary education, which will be useful 
to them in their ^ork. Secondly, the project has been expanded to the longer- 
range goal of providing access to a field-based Bachelor degree in elementary 
education to highly-motivated students. Thus, the long-range goal of improving 
the educational environment for children is being met, not only by TA's who are 
trained and educated to more competently perform their work, but also by local 
Native teachers who are put into the school systems as certified teachers. 
Utilizing local ly~trained teachers accomplishes two goals: 1) it lessens the 
massive turn-over of teachers from outside (the lower 48) who are unequipped 
to cope with village life or the cultural heritage and educational needs of 
the children; 2) the local Native teachers give the children a model to emulate 
and the kind of understanding and pride in their own heritage which they need 
to compete in the educational arena. The Teacher Aide Progran has been responding 
to the need to provide community-based training and education for TA's and other 
interested individuals in the area of education thrci; ^hout Southeast Alaska. As 
all transportation between communities must be made by boat or plane, costs are 
high, and it is difficult to adequately service clientele. The use of a 
personalized delivery system where instructors fly out to the students has 
provided the type of college education that was denied to them by the fact that 
most of the students are parents and long-term members of the community who hold 
jobs and would be unable to come to a campus to obtain higher education. Greater 
communication would be a number one goal. Program continuity could be insured 
by more advanced program planning, which has been difficult to achieve due to 
drastic fluctuations in funding sources as federal programs come and go. Pro- 
grams are being changed to a more locally-based funding situation to insure 
greater stability and continuity of staff and services to students. In program 
expansion to the baccalaureate level, there are major expansions to be accomplished 
in the areas of science and math, and an attempt is being made to better integrate 
these important subject matter areas into the total curriculum. Staff of this 
program would -appreciate input. 

Marlene A. Lund , Director, Teacher Education Program, SJC, Box 479, Sitka, 
AK 99835 (907) 747-5263/3407 



2^0 .}[:^k'Le Cell rxhihit (Science Education) 

M-.seum of Science and Industry in Chicago, Illinois 

;il / B / 1975- 

$100,000 / National Heart and Lung Institute / 1,000,000 
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The purpose of this program is to make the public- and especially Blacks - 
more familiar with the nature of sickle cell anemia, a blood disorder that 
primarily affects Blacks. A permanent 1 ,000-square-foot exhibit on the causes, 
characteristics, treatment, and study of sickle cell anemia was produced. In 
addition, a booklet on the subject was published for dissemination to Museum 
visitors and other interested parties. The exhibit has been warmly received by 
both the Black and White communities. It is an excellent informational exhibit 
wfth a mixture of popular and technical material. It is especially popular with 

i?"Ta.nes^E''K,an'°^^^^^ Comprehensive Sickle Cell Center, University of 

Chicago, 95n East 49th Street, Chicago, IL 60637 (312) 947-b501 

281 b'-i.'k I ru- ritu'-i jtu; Health Sciences Consortium (Health Sciences) 
(16 Black Institutions in North Carolina and Virginia) 

Bennett College, Greensboro, North Carolina 
Coll / B / 1974- 

S197,000 / HEW / 

The stated goal of this program is to increase the participati on of Blacks in 
health fields. Program activities include recruiting students for health 
sciences, counseling, distribution of brochure materials arranging health 
careers symposia, conducting workshops for health counselors, advisors, etc. 
? 'students are'kept informed of the advances in health sciences roug 
direct counseling, flyers, etc. The students' interest in health sciences 

have increased tremendously. n n 9i(;9i; 

Dr J. Henry Sayles, Director of Health Sciences Consortium, P.O. Box 2lb2o, 

Greensboro, MC 27420 (919) 274-5726 

282 Oklahoma rt.r.c rnivcr^yiij Biomedical Sciences Program 
(Biology, Chemistry, Biomedical Fields) 

Southeastern Oklahoma State University, Durant, Oklahoma 
Coll / B, C, M / 1972 

$440,000 / NIH (MBS) / 57 

ThP oarticipants for this program are obtained through recruitment at high 
scho'oU an^j^n'ior college^, a'nd by sending letters and brochures o P-sPective 
students identified through A.C.T. scores sent to S.O.S.U. The goal or tnis pro 
or m is -0 i crease the minority representation and opportunities for research 
Sic pa?ion rn the biomedical sciences. Students in the program par ici pate 
?n''fi've'research projects that are a part of the program. ^ en participat n 
is for 40 hours per week durina a ten week sunmer program and 15 hours per weeK 

rin tSe academic' year. In^addition, the students J"end seminars scienti^^^^^ 
meetings, and make visits to graduate/professional institutions. Student research 
par ic pation involves study of scientific literature, ^^P^^^"^^"/at "d 
nresentation of their results. The project is in the process • 
minority scientific manpower. Nine students are currently in graduate/professi ona 
schoo and others will follow in the next few years. One of the bonuses of the 
program Ts that high school level American Indian students are becoming more 
AViPir^ nf the Dossibility of careers in science. 

Jack L Robinson, Ph.D.! Physical Science Department, Southeastern Oklahoma 
State University, Durant, OK 74701 



The Science Muscui]) of Minnesota, St. Pciul , Minnesota 
El em, Sec / C / 

/ Sci. Museum of Minnesota / 

Spanisli-speaki ncj tours of the Museum are provided free to all schools and 
especially to those with heavy Chicane population. 

Ms. Karla McGray, Administrative Assistant, Education Department, Tlie Science 
Museum of Minnesota, St. Paul, MN 55101 



■■'!'■ r':!'. v'. ; Procjrani/Spcc i Til Freshman Orientation ProcjiMiii 

Princeton University, Princeton', New Jersey 
Coll (13) / All / Summers 196^^ 

$110,000 / State of New Jersey, Princeton / 287 

Students in the initial program were selected because they did not fit the 
profile of the "traditional" Princeton student. This was the first class 
admitted to the University which reflected its affirmative action plan. They 
were engineering students and primarily minority students. This program was 
undertaken so that students would gain a working understanding of t-he basic 
concepts taught in math, physics, and chemistry courses required of all 
engineering freshmen; faculty would introduce the concepts and academic tools 
the students would need for the courses mentioned; and the faculty could deter- 
mine what curriculum changes, if any, should be made for these students to 
successfully complete BSE requirements. Classes were held in the morning. 
Afternoons and evenings were given to individual conferences. Students were 
taught by Princeton faculty and aided in their adjustment to the university 
campus by junior and senior students. As an experiment (as it was intended) 
the first program met its goals. After the initial program, faculty attempted 
to do remedial coursework with students. The feeling' was that two weeks was 
too short a period to homogenize the varied secondary preparation of incoming 
freshn^n. On the other hand, engineering faculty felt that a longer program 
would not benefit most students. Besides, there was the "fatigue factor" to 
be considered, since the program immediately preceded the academic year. The 
science portion of the program was carried forv/ard into future programs, but 
most of the students enrolled are pre-med. Engineer involvement was reduced 
and other majors include'd. 

Professor Seymour Boqdonoff. D214 Engineering Quad., Princeton, NJ 08540 
(609) 452-5125 



285 - ■ir:^;:'^ ~ Minority Retention in Allied 

Health Programs (Health) 
El Centro College, Dallas, Texas 
Coll (13, 14) /^B, C, N / 1975- 
563,000 / HEW / 30 

The participants of this program are minority students who have met requirements 
for admission into an Allied Health Program and who are experiencing difficulties 
in learning. Its purpose is to retain minority students in Allied Health Programs 
The methodology proposed to be used are alternate learning methods: tutorial gui- 
dance, packages, mastery-based 1 earni ng niateri al s . 

Mary G. Watts, El Centro College, Main'and Lamar, Dallas, TX 75202 (214) 746-2369 
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Department of Biology, Livingston College-Rutgers University, New Brunswick, 
New Jersey 

Coll / B, P / 3 years duration 
$339,000 / HEW / 160 

The prciram was designed to provide educationally disadvantaged students in the 
area of biology an opportunity to perceive health professions as diverse fields, 
offering opportunities for employment and intellectual reward In addition 
the program was designed to prepare students with a basic background for co lege 
level biology and chemistry courses. Students who were deficient as a result 
of a poor high school background but demonstrated an interest in Pursuing a 
career in the medical professions were chosen for this Project, /^ter careful 
screening of the participants, those students who were identifiod as having 
unusual weaknesses in biology and chemistry were offered an opportunity to 
participate in a four-week preparatory course in those areas However, other 
participants were given an opportunity to participate in a ten-week summer 
internship progranr conducted in community health centers, Rutgers Medical 
SchooraSd other area hospitals and medical schools. Some of t e desired goals 
were accomplished by implementing internships in health care centers, "ledi ca 
schools visiting scientists programs, and traveling to i nnovative program sites 
a d heaitrcoJfe'rences. In addition, a rather structured ongoing utorial pro- 
gram was provided in areas such as biology, chemistry, and "J^^hema « D^^^^^ 
the academic year, some students were given opportunity to conduct indepen^^ 
research which allowed the student an opportunity to ^^^[k^^dcpendent y n the 
laboratory while utilizing sophisticated scientific methods and materials. 
Such opnor tun ity provided the student with advanced lab experience norma ly 
not avail, e at this stage of his or her collegiate program in biology The 
Visiting Scientists Program provided for informal and informative d^s^^if^^J^ 
concerninq opportunities in the field of medicine, dentistry, and veterinary 
medicine." The conference offered students an "PP^^^unity to exchange ideas 
with other students and professionals on new access routes t e ^ [ ° 
careers and to meet with other students from various universities with similar 
interests in the health professions. D,,tnprQ 
Vernon G. Archer, Ph.D., Biology Department, Livingston College, Rutgers 
University, New Brunswick, NJ (201) 932-3182 

287 Ftrenath-.-n^-Kq Pre-Health Advisory Service (Health Sciences) 
Jackson State University, Jackson, Mississippi 
Coll / B / 1971-1974 

$25,500 / Josiah Macy Jr. Foundation / 200 

Participants in this program were members of the Pre-Health Society The 
oals if this rogram we're to strengthen the Pre-Health Pro essi onal A vi sory 
Program at Jackson State University and to increase the pool of P^f-health 
majors. Activities of this program included preparation and distrib tion of 
brochures about the program, recruitment of students f^om^igh school ad 
iunior colleges, the establishment of a pre-professional library and a faculty 
advisory committee. An increasing number of high school graduates are now 
attending jTkson State in pre-health programs and the project enabled the 
university to establish a permanent Pre-Health Advisory Program 
Dr. John E. Uzodinma, Jackson State University, Jackson, MS 39217 



288 .':.w.v/:; .'•.■■'"■'*.'••..>:; for Hiiioy^tios aiul i 'Mhlvantacfed ( Veteri nay^y MedicinG) 
I ow a S ta t e U n i ve s i t y , Aine s , i ow a 
Coll, Prof / All / 1970- 
/ Iowa State / 

The statu j ^al of this effort was to identify as early as possible those 
minorities who could benefit from post-high school study. Special efforts have 
been made in the coinniuni ti es of Iowa, where the number of minorities warrant 
parti cul ar emphasis . As soon as these students were identified, a tentative 
financial commitment was made to theni. Iowa State University entered into an 
infoniial pilot, program with four area schools: Des Moines, Area 11; Iowa 
Central, Area 5; North Iowa, Area 2; Marshal Itown Campus, Area 6. Students who 
were contacted by these schools and who had the ability but limited resources 
were encouraged to attempt the kind of program commensurate with their ability 
and interest. If their financial y^esources were such that they could not see 
their way clear to proceed with such a course, the area school and Iowa State 
University made commitments jointly to the student. This was done after a 
review of the students' financial situation by means of the parents' confidential 
statement. The project fias been successful to this time, but it is hoped that 
the percent of minority and disadvantaged students can be increased in the future. 
P. T. Pearson, Dean, College of Veterinay^y Medicine, Iowa State University, 
Ames, lA 50010 (515) 294-1250 



289 ; ?v.;/^<v: (Sumi^ier Bridge Program) (Science) 

California Institute of Technology. Pasadena, California 
Coll (13) / All / 

$10,000 per year / Calif Inst, of Tech / 

Minority group students who have been adniitted to Caltech as freshmen and 
who are slightly below the average of typical Caltech admittees participate 
in this program. The special bridge progy\"im is designed to update the 
academic backgrounds of Student Support Program participants. Students are 
involved in a six-week program in the summer between high school and their 
freshman year at Caltech. 

Lee F. Browne, Director, Secondary School Rel at ions, Cal i forni a Institute of 
Technology, Pasadena, CA 91125 



290 - ; - v';- />-^;;..7- ( Pre-Denti stry , Dentisty^y) 

New Jersey Dental School, Newark, New Jersey 
Coll , Prof / All / 1973- 
/ / 

The goals of this program are to establish a pool of qualified minority 
students and recruit an increased number of such students to the New Jersey 
Dental School, while providing an appropriate academic program and a supportive 
environment, so that these students will complete the DMD program. Students 
receive instruction in three areas: 1) learning skills (note taking, examination 
skills, library skills, etc.); 2) basic sciences (chemistry, biology, physics); 
and 3) preclinical dental sciences (development of psychomotor skills, etc.). 
(See also separate listing under Dental Schools.) 

Mr. Allison G. Di 1 dy , riew Jersey Dental School, Room B-824, 100 Bergen Street, 
Newark, NJ 07103 
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•. , .. •■ ,:'■«■•,•/;■ , Counseling, Proqraii) Planning ajicl Instruction 

of Minority Students Who Have Indicated An Interest in Nursing (Nursing) 
School of Nursincj, Michigan State University, East Lansing, Michigan 
Coll / All / 1972- 

$319,000 / Pul)lic Ileal til Service / 2S'3 
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All minority students \-tho indicate an interest in pursuing a baccalaureate- 
degree in nursing at MSU are accepted as project students. Recruitment strate- 
gies include- (1) radio advertisement; (2) distribution of brochures explaining 
the curriculum of the School of Nursing and the project's goals and services to 
high school and colleae students, counselors, and teachers at career days and 
open houses; (3) distribution of newsletters to high school, junior college, and 
college counselors in Michigan; (4) encouragement of active recruitment by' the 
MSU Extension Service, Center for Supportive Services and the Admissions Office; 
(5) encouragement of referrals fr-iii MSU University College academic advisors, 
the student Black Aid and Chicane Aid dormitory programs, and minority counselors 
associated with COM, CHM, and the College of Natural Science; (6) recruitment at 
the MSU Summer Orientation Program L^y a minority School of Nursing faculty member; 
(7) presentation of a slide-tape unit describing the project's goals and supportive 
services; (8) encouragement and aid to the Michigan Student Nurse Association in 
proposing Lansing and the Greater Detroit Area as a target area for ''Breakthrough, 
a student nurse volunteer recruitment project for minority persons; (9) publication 
of short articles about individual minority student nurses m the students home 
newspapers; (10) publication of general information about the project in both 
campus and daily newspapers; (11) organizing evening meetings among minority pre- 
nursing students and minority student nurses; and (12) word of mouth. 

The overall goal of the project is to maximize the opportunity forminority 
student success by using supportive services in the School of Nursing and the 
University generally in conjunction with the regular program in nursing The 
supportive services include special counseling, program planning and tutoring, 
as well as special programs and facilities available in the Mi chi gan State 
University supportive services and the Learning Resources Center. This approach 
to workinq with the minority student in the professional nurse curriculum allows 
flexibility in meeting graduation reguirenien ts and provides for a comprehensive 
program and general assistance in all levels of the nursing curriculum Project 
students are admitted to the School of Nursing on an individual basis; however, 
each student must successfully complete all pre-nursing requirements and meet 
minimum standards for admission. The project staff, composed of a nurse director, 
nurse educators, and graduate student tutors, implement a multifaceted program 
that includes recruitment, academic advising, counseling, tutoring, cooperation 
among individuals and departments important to minority student success, and 
evaluation. When university placement scores are very low, pre-nursing students 
are advised to spend two years instead of one in pre-nursing work and to use 
tutorial help intensively. Project students in sophomore level nursing courses 
are offered intensive tutorial and counseling support, including help in clinical 
nursing courses. Project students in junior and senior level courses are offered 
supportive services as needed. 

Had the project ■ -t been udnertaken , very few minority students would now be 
encouraged to r ,y, and competition for admissions would have eliminated most 
minority students. Without the project few minority students would now be 
studying nursing at MSU. Before the project, minority students comprised 
approximately three percent of the student nurse enrollment at MSU. P-^^ ^ntly, 
minority students constitute approximately 13 percent of the total School of 
Nursing enrollment. (These percentages exclude pre-nursing students.) 
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By contifui f"lexii)io curriculum procirriiip-, ,ind culnii tt ifui well preparod 
minority students witli (jood acadeniic: records, cuul hy continuing the 
supportive [)?"0(]rani in nursing, pi'nject, qoals will continue to be realized. 
Joy Curtis, /\-23n Life Sciences, nicliKian State University School of Nursinq, 
Cast LarisifKj, MI ^\\[\?A 



292 .'•■I V ./'-r, '.'eriorc Hospital (Health Caix^ers) 

Bronx, New York 
Sec / B, P / Suiiiniers 1968- 
S224,00(] / C[;TA / -70 

Participant:, are obtained by r'elerral ttoiii Tt^eniont Youth and Morris- 

ania Youth Corps. The goals of this program are: (1) to provide summer jobs 
and an income for students; (2) to provide varied training in hospital work; 
and (3) to expose students to career possibilities in the health fields. 
Students are placed in areas of interest to them, and they can learn on-the- 
job. They attend seminars and lectures and visit other departments of the 
hospital. Counseling is provided by training office staff and department 
sponsors. Student participants express an interest in the health fields and 
cont.riue education after high school. Many students request to return to 
Montefiore during other summers. 

Ms. Denise B. Racine, Training Office, Montefiore Hospital, 111 210th Street, 
Bronx, NY 



293 r rj'i: .--Indian Hill Laboratory and Columbus Laboratory 

(Engineering and Science) 

Columbus, Ohio and Indian Hill, Illinois Locations of Bell Labs 
Sec (12) / B / Summers 1968- 

/ Bell Laboratories / 75 

Candidates are selected from inner-city high schuols in collaboration with 
high school counselors. Financial need, technical interests and aptitude 
for work in scientific areas are primary criteria in the selection process. 
The goals of this program are to motivate minority high school students with 
an interest in math and science to continue their education and to prepare 
for careers in science and engineering. Summer employment programs give the 
students laboratory experience in several technical areas. They work with 
Bell Labs engineers and technicians, are provided with special training for 
the performance of their tasks, and educational counseling and guidance 
throughout their employment. Some project participants went directly to 
universities or technical institutes to continue their education following 
high school; some returned to Bell Labs as regular employees in a technical 
field. 



294 / , students (Atmospheric Sciences) 

National Center for Atmospheric Research, Boulder, Colorado 
Coll (14,15) / B, C / 1972- 
$136,000 / NSF / 1 6 

The goal of this program is to interest minority students in atmospheric 
sciences as a field of graduate study, and as a professional career. The 
methodology includes involvement of students in NCAR research , use of small 
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(iroup seminar courses on atmospheric sciences, computer programimng trcVin- 
inq faculty visits from minority colleges, and NCAR staff visits to minority 
coi leges. Some students from the first year are now in graduate school m 

atiiiosplieric sciences. , . ,, i n u,.. 

Dr Peter A. Gilman, National Center for Atmospheric Research, P. 0. Box 

3O00, Boulder, CO M0303 49/1-5151 . 

;'y5 :';r,;-. Lawrence i'lh-m. Laboratory (Science and Engineering) 

Lawrence I .'ormore Laboratory, Livermore, California 
mil / All / 1970- 

/ 111 under contract to LRDA / fdculty from 43 col logos 



The participants were faculty members from colleges with significant or 
oredominantly minority enrollment. The purposes of these institutes i s to 
exchanqe ideas and provide an opportunity for the faculty members to gam 
rpsearch or project experience while f ami 1 i arl i zi ng themselves with pro- 

mis and activities of the Laboratory. Three eight-week institutes were 
conducted by LLL staff of the mechanical and electronic engineering depart- 
ment, the computation department and the bio-medical division. In ly/b 
five 9-week institutes were offered in physics, computations, biomedical 
research, chemistry and materials science, and engineering. Program 
activities include faculty participation in on-going research activities 
lectures, tours, seminars, symposia, f ami 1 i arl i zation with new equipment 

and techniques. ^ , . „ m Q/ic;c;n 

Personnel Department, Lawrence Livermore Laboratory, Livermore, CA 945b0 

296 .. ■■ >•;,,■:•(.■'.;■■.■■' / .'Vantaged High School Students 
(Sciences, Mathematics) 

Soutiiern Universit), Shreveport-Boss ier Campus, Shreveport, Louisiana 
<^ec (11 ,12) / B / Summers 1970- 
$48,000 / Various / 305 

This six-week summer program at historically Black Southern University is 
designed to provide disadvantaged high school students with an opportunit 
to' do scientific study or scientific work to meet their individual needs 
and additionally to acquaint them with college life. Another objective is 
to stimulate an interest in a career in science. Students are able to se- 
lect from a variety of course offerings including general chemistry lecture 
and lab general biology lecture and lab, introduction to general physics, 
modern math, computer science and reading. Other activities of the prograr 
include field trips, guest lectures and special demonstrations. 
Leonard Wilmer, Southern Uni versi ty-Shreveport , Shreveport, LA /llU/ 

297 ::i^.n,r:' i r.:r::p: :'or :4inc.-rn.tii Phymas Students (Physics) 
Fermi Na'tional' Accelerator Laboratory, Batavia, Illinois 
Coll, Grad (15- ) / B, C, N / Summers 1971- 

$80,000 / Fermi / 112 

The coal of this summer prooram is to stimulate minority students to pursue 
I of "lona/'careers in science. Scientific lecture ^-J" ^^^^^^^ ,t 
the summer; job assignments of students are carefully matched to their needs. 
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ability and ifitorost; and mini courses arc offet'Gd. Students v/rite reports 
on their summer assignment and also give a short presentation. Students 
have done vvell on job assignments and related activities. Over the past 
programs, a number of students have continued in tf]o science field, found 
jobs related to science, and entered into graduate school to further their 
education in science. The programs have been quite successful and improved 
considerably every year in giving the students more knowledge in the scien- 
ti f ic di scipl i ne. 

Warren F. Cannon, Acting Manager, EEO Community Relations, P. 0. Box 500, 
Batavia, IL 60510 (312) 840-3415 



293 :u:iu.\ : *li / Vl.v; (,' '< -heini S t ry j 

Department of Biochemistry, Cornell Universit\ Ithaca, New York 
Coll / B / Summers 1970-1973 
$15,000 / NSF / 15 

Lectures and seminars were given at a number of predominantly Black institu- 
tions. Program candidates from these institutions were identified and recom- 
mended by their instructors. The purpose of the program was to provide inten- 
sive sunnier research experience to a group of gifted students. Although ex- 
tensive effort was made by project staff in terms of establishing contacts at 
the institutions and developing a working program, the program was not continu- 
ed because of inability to obtain funding from federal or private sources. 
Dr. J. M. Calvo, Section of Biochemistry, Molecular and Cell Biology, 
Division of Biological Sciences, Wing Hall, Cornell University, Ithaca, 
NY 14850 



299 ::^tv7vv;>> J^cf-^ar^h i.'\Y; for Minorities and Women (Science and Engineering) 

Bell Labs, Murrary Hill, New Jersey 
Coll (15,16) / All / 1974- 

/Bell Labs / 124 

Candidates must have demonstrated interest and motivation in scientific 
fields, must supply information on their scholastic achievements and letters 
of recommendation. The goals of this program are to attract female and minor- 
ity students, above the college sophomore level, into scientific careers through 
close working contact witti experienced scientists and engineers. Participants 
are offered ten weeks of summer employment doing useful laboratory assignments 
of a wide variety with a selected BTL mentor. 

Ms. Eleanor Wilson, Technical Employment Department, Bell Laboratories, 600 
Mountain Avenue, Murrary Hill, NJ 07974 



300 >' • - k-^ ;969 (Physics) 

Lac Courtes Oreilles Chippewa Indian Reservation, Reserve, Wisconsin 
Elem (5-8) / N / August 1969 
$8000 / OEO / 20 

The purpose of this four-v/eek summer program was to interest and educate 
rural Indian boys in elementary electricity and electronics--developing an in- 
terest which could one day carry the participants to careers in electronics 
technology or engineering. The boys were jiven classroom instruction centering 
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ciround a series of eloctrical and magnetic gadgets (motors, buzzers , tele- 
phones, etc.), any devices froiii which they could learn about electncUy. 
rNote-'or McVoy carried out a similar program in 1968 at Santa Clara 
Indian Reservation (N.M.) in collaboration with Dr. R. Burman of Los Alamos.J 
Dr. K. W. McVoy, Department of Physics, 2531 Sterling Hall, llbO IJmversity 
Avenue, Madison, WI 53706 

301 :■:<:■:'■:■■>■ ::<''■■>:■■■ ■ i'^, for Minorities (Health) 
Metropolitan State College, Denver, Colorado 

Coll / B, C / Summer 1975 . / .n 

/Metropolitan State College / 30 

The goal of tliis program is to increase the number of Chi can (id f31ack 
health professionals. This summer science program for minonties consists 
of small intensive study classes in chemistry, physics, and biology. Approx- 
imately half of the eight hours of required class time is spent in intensive 
tutorial sessions. The teacher assistants and the professors are avai-abie 
on a continuous basis throughout the entire day. One of the most important 
aspects of the program is a two credit-hour seminar entitled Problems of 
Minorities in Health [Related Fields." Lectures are given by various people 
from the community. Visits to area health centers and films relevant to 
minorities and health are part of the program. 
Stanley G. Sunderwirth, Dean, School of Science and Mathematics, 
Metropolitan State College, 250 West 14th Avenue, Denver, CO 80204 

302 ' .■,■/■; ■,•■ (Science and Technology) 

9 BelV Labs Locations in 1975: Holmdel , Murray Hill, Raritan River 
and Whippany, New Jersey; Allentown, Pennsylvania; Columbus, Ohio; Guilford 
Center, North Carolina; Indian Hill, Illinois; Merrimack Valley, Massachu- 
setts 

Sec (9) / All / Summers 1970- 

/Bell Laboratories / 250 

Students are reconmended for participation by their school principals and 
guidance counselors. The goals of this program are to provide junior high 
school minority students with exposure to science and hands-on aboratory 
experience with technical guidance, and to stimulate interest which could 
help to develop career aspirations in scientific fields. In a two-week 
summer program, students are given an opportunity to work on a one-to-one 
basis with engineers, chemists, physicists and other technical personnel. 
They also are brought together for field trips, tours, lectures, films 
demonstrations, etc. One location (Murrary Hill) also has a Host Family 
Component, where student participants live with BTL families during the 
2-week program. 

303 .'■■'■ri)urf (Science and Engineering) 

San Jose State University, San Jose, California 
Sec (10,11) / / Suniners 1 962-1964, 1967 

$40,000 / Local Industry /, 134 

The purpose of this program was to stimulate an interest in academic improve- 
ment in underachievers and to heighten interests in careers in science and 
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i n(j . Ifio |)t'{;(jrdiii v;as also aimed at curtail iiuj drop-out torultMicios 
afKt at. ii]]|)roviru) tlio conamjnity ifiiacje of scionce and erujifiGGri fi(j . Tlio parti- 
ci|)ants wore involved in four week {]9GZ) or two week (1963-54\ind 67) 5 day 
on-canipus proqrams wliici) included lectures on teclmical subjects followed hy 
laboratory demonstrations or ex|)erinionts in which tlie students participated, 
field trips to local industries, research laboratories and test installations, 
all ()(Mred toward stimulating an intetx^st in science and engineerinq. 
Students lived in the dormitory and returned home on weekends. Reactions of 
all involved were quite favorable to this project. Project director cautioned 
seJi^£t jon of semi nar teacher must be made vej;j/_caj^J^i]Yy' s i"n^ ' 
|)erson is essential to Uie success' of' The'' p'rog ram. ' 

Edward A. Dionne, Scliool of Cnqineerinn, Sati Jose State ilniversitv. San Jose, 
C/\ %]<)? (40M) ?77~rM)3 • 

^'^^'^ :^ /' />'■/•"•'-" (Applied Physics, ElectriLal Engineerinq) 

Lincoln Laboratory / MIT, Lexington, Massachusetts 
Coll (I'K 16) / fW Summers 1975- 

S3b,000 / Lincoln Laboratory / 19 

Name:, and resumes of students with strong academic backgrounds and interests 
are solicitied from the traditionally Black colleges, the purpose of the 
program is to prepare students for admission to the Graduate School of MIT. 
Students are given exposure to a graduate setting, assignments, relevant 
courses and preparn'.ion of research reports. 

Susan Gaskell, ProjL;.;t Coordinator, Lincoln Laboratories, MIT, Lexington, MA 

305 v.-; ;■.";;>.■'':■,; Reinforced with Science Enrichment (Pre-Veteri- 

nary) School of Veterinary Medicine, Tuskegee Ins itute, Alabama 
^ oil (15, 16) / B, N, P / 1975- 
$23,000 / HEW / 15 

The objective of the program at this historically Black institution is 
to eliminate specific academic deficiencies of first-year students of veteri- 
nary medicine. Participants wey^e selected from among pre-veteri nary applicants 
"high risk" students predicted to become academic casualities. A redesigned 
experimental summer reading program conceived as a two-phase direct reinforce- 
ment program was implemented. The first phase is a 10 week summer pre-entry 
program designed to remediate fragmentation of science information, integrated 
with exercises in survival skills and problem solving techniques. The second 
phase is a continuation of certain reinforcement activities on a supportive 
basis throughout the first year. 

Dr. Eugene W. Adams, Associate Dean, Sc' " of Veterinary Medicine, 
Tuskegee Institute, Tuskegee Institute, 3b088 (205) 727-8176/8177 
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306 . j-v-.v. r. V ^ . . . .MlL,Xft9'''^^^>"^i^9 (Engineerinq) 

College of Engineeri nq . Syracuse University, Syracus\, New ^ork 
Coll / Al 1 / 19^6 ^ j 

S25,000+ / Gnn^., electric, Syracuse Univ / ' 

This new program i i I hopefully go into effect in Fall 1 976. It had received 
partial funding at Llie time of publication. The program is aimed at improving 
en.nneering education opportunities of minority gro-n graduates of New York 
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state two-yuar col lenrs hy olforinc] lUcm a rhanco n cMn. th. bau.a au . 
degree in onq incering from Syracii<;u University. It is expoctnd tiiat alt., 
coiiiplotiott of tiiG twr-year colleqe (witi. r(.Mii(-(lial work wiicrovcr noci-.sary) 
participant;-, can enter the regular engineering program at the junior year 
level and complete tin- r training in to 3 more years (dependHui o,, tlieir 

background) . , , , n ■ , ; t ■ .,■.,.<> 

l-U-adloy J. Strait, i:(:i Dept., 113 Lint Hall, Syraur.' Hnivetsity, -y. aura. , 

NY 13210 (3U)) 4?^-:?Grr..' 

•,Q7 • . • . , - •■. -. ;■ - 'iruniiient ( leeimolociy ) 

('ulkMic of tngineeri,, 1 Applied Sciences, SlINY Stony lUiok , flew York 

Pt-ol (Tlii i:d) / Al 1 ; I'A'Tl- , . 

/ Exxon, AT ft 1 , NSI / I'jOO 

Tliis unique multi-media program is developed in a mini-course format. TJ^s 
curriculum project resulted in a program for all secondary scliool students who 
have been academically unsuccessful. It is a non-textbook ^-^^V'^o^r.^'c tn.H 
multi-disciplinary approach to science, math, language arts and social studies. 
The goal is to teach the systems Approach to Decision Making m the area ot 
Technoloyy^- Society - Problem^.. Writers, recruited from among eachers who 
were teaching The Man Mad_eJJor.Ld in inner city schools, developed 200 one and 
two day activitiesljrouped into'lO mi ni -courses . The project has been success- 
ful m attracting minority students into the course. 

308 •;.•„;• • • •, ,., (Natural and Applied Sciences, Pre-Medi ci ne ) 
University of California, San Diego, La Jolla, California 

^"^^ ^ ^" ^ ^funiversity of California, HIil (MBS), Ford Foundati on/20n 

The University of California, through its regular institutional procedures and 
arrangements has sponsored and funded the efforts of Third College to increrso 
minority enrollments in science majors as an integral and cental component of 
the academic plan and objectives of Third College. The Ford Foundation and 
the National Institutes of Heal th-Bi omedi cal Support Program have provided 
sunnlemental support. The goals of Third College are the education of large 
nSerrof mino^^^ students. Special emphasis is placed on those ^scip ines 
in which minority underrepresentation is most severe, for example, the sciences., 
health professions and the more quantitative areaiof the socia, sciences n 
the sciences, the goals are to develop a lower division proqram in mathematics 
and natural science which would prepare minority students (and non-minority 
students) for academic competition with students from other colleges in upper 
division courses and admission to graduate and professional schools. 

Present methodology may be briefly described as follows: ( ^ ) „^e^^^';^,f "^/^"^^ ^ 
minority students who are either regularly admissible to the University of 
California or who come reasonably close to meeting the admissions criteria, 
(2) measure the level of mathematics competency of all new Third College stu- 
dents by a mathematics placement examination Design and f ^^^.^ P^^lf ^J^' 
sequence from which students, depending on their individual mathematics skills, 
may take from one to three quarter courses before entering a campus-wide 
calculus course; (3) offer chemistry and physics sequences of four quarter 
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310 . . -.. ■■• laa)a:M!\ in ; fa;i 

Students (lai(j i ntM:^rin'j ) 
liniversity of /!asSfu:huanf , Ai:itior,U 
Sec (10, in / i>, P / Sn!;;iiiors lO/^I, V) 
SaO,000 / ilniv of Massachusof fs 

Ttie [:)(ir t : nl pan ts for tdiis ijroijrarM'/oro 'an^.^cltM"! on fli^a ti.isis or r hn stanhnit''. 
yeneral acadoniic standinq, [irof i r i ency in sritMKa.^ and ma tdiiMiia t i m. , extra 
curricula activities and lett(?rs of r^^coii'iiienct'. ti on . Ttio (joals of this 
program were to enal)lo ttio students to liecome acquainted with tlie various 
fields of enqi neeri ncj and to learn ttie ty[)e of effC'rt required fot^ college 
students. During the ttiree-week suianier progran, tlie students take a nnniber 
of ininicoursGS related to sucfi ongineeyM'ng topics as surveyinc), i^ianiifactur ing , 
oesign, computers and elctronics. About 75 of ltie (pMrluate^. of ttie program 
are pursuing an engineering Cina^iculum in college. 

Dr. John E. Ritter, Jr. Mecdianiccn fngineerinc^ [Je[)(M't!';en t , University c>f 
Massachusetts, Aiaherst, MA Mfif)}- ['WW) S'in-^:aM 
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311 *' PrEii ess i ons ' 'aT-oea 1 i;h -l> i o i ogy , 

Chemistry, Mathematics ) 
Bishop College, Dallas, Texas 
Sec (12, 120 / C / i97S> 

$1 ,2000,000 thru 1930 / Varioi;s/ 2^^ (riow) 

The purpose of this program is to iaake early identification of students with 

IGj 
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N.j ,■ .i)P.-,iMv' .!::reer:ent, i'^ part, o} ,i ^ajn f, i nu i fu] relation he tweea ^ these 
V.../ Ml' ^'i t ut :c)rr, ^Jtfior ^ict^vi^ies iiave ineluded an Iowa State visiting 

rof-ss.ar^ ;sirt icipants in this prooraii: will he students completing two years 
't traininc] in jw^e- fores try at Tuskeuee. Students desirous of continuing in a 
fnr^^strv proqrai.i nay enroll <it Iowa State to study in Forest Resource Management, 
inresr ^^rodijcts or Outdoor Recreatiofi Resource Management. Iowa State will pro- 
-^de financial support for eligible applicants. Coanseling will be provided 
ronr-rninn both acadeiric and career adjustment matters. The agreement will 
iHjssibl/ be extended to other minorr institutions with pre-forestry programs. 
Pr. l.irry R. Shannon, Assistant to t ; Dean, The Graduate College, 
?0] ivjardshear llalK Ames, I A 50010 

314 _ '75 (University of California at Irvine-Mifiori ty Introduction 

to Engineering) (Engineering) 

(iniversity of California at Irvine, Oalifornia 

Sec (12) / C / August 1975 

SI 2,000 / Engineer's Council for Professional Development / 32 
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This UCI-MlTt prograni (a residential summer program between llth (" T\2th grade) 
was designed to increase an awareness of engineering as a professional career 
for Chicano youth. After applicants were identified, bilingual home, visits 
involved the families. The two-week on campus dorm program featured .lectures , 
laboratories, field visits to engineering activities and conferences. 
Professor Paul D. Arthur, Department of Mechanical Engineering, University of 
California at Irvine, Irvine, CA 92654 (714) 833-5820 



315 ^i-r'' icri::.; Engineering Program (Engineering) 
University of Illinois at Chicago Circle, Chicago, Illinois 
Coll / All / 1971- 

$22,000 (1975-76) / College of Engineering Education Assistance 
Program / 250 (1975-76) 

Tfie goals of the program are to increase the number of minority engineering 
graduates to a level proportional to the Chicago area population of minority' 
individuals. A staff person visits area high schools and interviews students 
witli an interest in engineering. The students' credentials are. analyzed for 
evidence of aptitude. Special courses have been developed to provide work 
that prepares deficient students for the regular curriculum. Academic and 
personal counseling, industrial tours, speakers, seminars and meaningful summer or 
part-time work are part of the program. A student Association of Minority 
Engineers provides tutorial and comiiiunication services, and a social support 
system. The tutorial lab receives support in the form of graduate assistants' 
time in addition to voluntary student participation. 

Clifton Powell, Office of the Dean, College of Engineetn'ng , University of 
Illinois at Chicago Circle, Box 4348, Chicago, IL 60680 



316 rK :--y-::^ .-Vo.' /v:/;','::';/^ ; ; ;v^;?v.'v (Biological Sciences) 
The University of Tennessee--Oak Ridge Graduate School of Biomedical 
Sciences, Oak Ridge, Tennessee 

Coll (15-16) / B, C / Summers 1971- 

$500,000 / Carnegie Corp., NIH / 79 

The purpose of the project is to introduce undergraduate students at minority 
institutions to research as a possible career opportunity. Rising sophomores 
and juniors are invited to spend 10 weeks of the summer in the Biology Division 
of Oak Ridge National Laboratory. Students work in laboratories with Division 
staff members on ongoing research projects. At the end of the summer, students 
make an oral report of achievements for the summer. While in the proqrcii!], 
students have an opportunity to participate in biological science lecture 
courses, gi^oup deiiionstration laboratories and biological science seminars. 
Dr. Franklin D. Hamilton, The University of Tennessee--Oak Ridge Graduate 
School for Bionedical Sciences, Biology Division, OR^iL, Oak Ridge, TN 37830 
(515) 433-8511 X 3-7642 

317 ;'; /ucati onal Programs (ChenrisLry, Physics, Matfiemati cs) 
Uni sitv of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Peniis vl vani a 

.13) / B / 1968- 

l;429,000 (FY 1 976) / U of Pittsburnh / 1300 
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The intent of this program is to provide an higher educational opportunity 
for those minority students who have been traditionally excluded from the 
arena of higher education. The program was implemented by establishment of 
academic and academic support (counseling) components to facilitate students' 
mediation of University curricula. Formal quantitative evaluation has yet to 
occur; however, there have been non-quantitative evaluations. 
Dr. Joel Reed, Acting Director UCiy , 1801 Cathedral of Learning, University 
of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, PA 15260 (412) 624-6588 

313 Ihiioc'-siLii of Colovado-ilorUi lliqh School College Motivation Proqram(Physi cs ) 
University of' Colorado, Boulder, Colorado 
Sec (11) / C / Summers 1969- 

$63,000 / Max C. Fleischman Foundation, University of Colorado, Denver 

Public Schools / 157 

The purpose of this program is to motivate capable Mexican-American high 
school students to consider the possibility of attending college. Students 
attend a four week summer program on Boulder (University of Colorado) campus 
where they participate in discussion groups, lectures, laboratory projects and 
educational recreational trips. There is follow-up during the next school year 
with tutoring and help in applying to college. 

Professor Willard R. Chappell, Department of Physics and Astrophysics, 
University of Colorado, Boulder, CO 80302 (303) 492-6952 

319 The V^iioevsiiy of 1 owe. Contribution to the CIC + Midwest Program for 
Minorities in 'Engineering (Engineering) 

University of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa 
Sec / B, N / 1975- 

312,199 / CIC+ MPME, University of Iowa / 75 

The target groups were students, teachers, counselors, school administrators 
and associated community leaders at three high schools in Cedar Rapids and 
in a school in Sioux City with heavy Indian enrollment. The project focuses 
on the problem of reachi ng mi nori ty high school students in the small city 
environment. Initial contact is made with school administrators, and through 
them with teachers, counselors, and community leaders. The university conducts 
a series of meetings with these individuals at schools and on campus. Teachers 
hold regular programs for students and mail them special materials. Four 
minority engineering students are a part of the school visitation team. Minor- 
ity students are invited to attend regular engineering college functions, to 
participate in the annual honors workshops, and to attend summer preparatory 
courses . 

Dr. Arthur F. Vetter 

320 Vnivovsitoi of oouUi Dakota ,7rri,7l 1 i te Nursing Program (Nursing) 
Oglala Sioux Community College, Pine Ridge, South Dakota 

Coll (13, 14) / N / 1974- 

3100,000 / NIH, Indian Health Service / 20 

The participants in this program were obtained by individuaT application. The 
stated goals of this program are to provide Indian nurses and nurses _ for _ reser- 
vations who will and can successfully assist others to attain and maintain a 



higher optimal health status and take pride in their Lakota heritage. Students 
are required to take the nursing and science courses along with on-the-floor 
clinical experience in the P.H.S. hospital located in Pine Ridge. Out of the 
original first two classes, four students dropped out for personal reasons; 
one wishes to re-enter; two transferred and one will return; three will graduate 
June 25, 1976 and take State Board Examinations and one will take her State 
Boards in February. The staff indicated that lack of science instructors is 
the most pressing problem and expressed the need for full staffing of the pro- 
gram. There are presently only two nursing instructors and no science instruc- 
tors, which means that students must at times travel over 100 miles or more to 
take science courses. 

Ms. Catherine Jenkins, Acting Director, Box 861, Pine Ridge, SD 57770 (605) 
867-5856. 

321 ''r'h'O: i'iic:riic-iL Tc^hric lon>j Intern Program i^Cnemistry) 
Merritt College, Oakland, California 

Coll / B, C / 1973-1975 

$92,000 / HEW (FIPSE) / 45 

This program was intended to, in an 18-month period, prepare . ^er-achieving 
minority and women students and veterans for careers in chemical technology. 
A six-month basic skills program was undertaken during the last half of senior 
high school. This was followed by an intensive six-month chemical technology 
program and a subsequent six-month internship in the chemical industry. Those 
students completing the program who desired to continue working as chemical 
technicians are currently employed. 

John J. Holleman, Merritt College, 12400 Campus Drive, Oakland, CA 94619 
(415) 531-491] X 205. 

322 iJyb'.iri '}y.^e :}::.cyyi Teaching Project (Science Education) 
Inner-city schools in the Los Angeles Unified School District, California 
Prof / B, C / 1972- 

5720,000 / Various / 131 

The goal of this program was -to identify, educate, and place individuals who have 
an interest in, and aptitude for teaching science to the "educationally uninvolved'' 
student in ethnic minority communities. A three-phase screening procedure was 
developed: 1) candiates visited inner-city schools and reported their impressions 
of the education process observed, stating why they wished to teach in that kind 
of educational environment; 2) candidates observed a film on a critical teach- 
ing situation and discussed how they might handle such a situation with a com- 
mittee of judges comprised of inner-city teacfiers, principals, and lay persons; 
3) after successfully completing the previous L, o screening procedures, the 
remaining candidates actually taught a short lesson in a role-playing situation 
with students. The result of this three-phased screening procedure was the 
selection of 15-30 candidates annually ft^om approximately 300 applicants. 

The educational program was designed in a journeyman-apprentice mode in which 
candidates were assigned to carefully selected master teachers with whom they 
spent the first semester as teacher assistants and the second semester as intern 
teachers. The majority of their educational coursework was derived through 
this personal contact with their master teachers. All candidates who success- 
fully completed the screening and education program were placed in inner-city 
schools. At the- end of last year, 58 individuals fitting this category had been 
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trained and placed and all but five 
envi ronment . 

Dr. George C. Turner, Department of 
University at Fuller ton, FuUerton, 



are still teaching in the inner-city 

Science Education, California State 
CA 92634 (714) 870-3877 



323 V'si:'k; / >', •"..v'..- (component of Aid to Black Colleges) 

(Engineering) 

Howard University, North Carolina A & T, Prairie View A & M, Southern 
University, Tennessee State, Tuskegee Institute -- Bell Laboratories, Murray 
Hill , New Jersey 
Coll / B / 1973- 

/ Bell Labs / 18 Visiting Professors 

The goal of this program is to provide members of Bell Laboratories technical^^ 
staff on a one-year loan basis to the six traditionally Black coll eges. whieh-'^ 
train engineers. A member of the Bell Labs technical staf f J s- provided to each 
of the six colleges for assignment to the faculty. -ThG'l/i si ting Professor 
teaches either courses that have been offered before (which releases another 
faculty member for other assignments) or because of a particular expertise, 
may be called upon to teach a course not previously offered at the school. 



324 / •■ : ' " ; i rst Semester Col 1 ege Chemi stry ) ( Chemi s try) 

Detroit Institute of Technology, Detroit, Michigan 
Coll (13) / B / 1972- 

/ DIT, Scholl Foundation, HEW / 210 

Participants were college freshmen at DIT (which has a very large Black stu- 
dent population) selected by the admissions office as being mature enough to 
handle self-paced classes and fairly strong academically. The goal of the 
program was to teach college level chemistry to students with diverse back- 
grounds, some of whom are very strong in science, and some of whom had little 
or no background in science. Classes were self-paced. Strong students were 
encouraged to finish early. Students with poor backgrounds were given addition 
al help. Approximately one student tutor was available for every ten students 
Seventy-five per cent of the students ri ni shed the course on time, even though 
only 60/ had had any previous chemistry in high school. 
Shirley E. Schwartz, Ph.D., Detroit Institute of Technology, 2727 Second 
Avenue, Detroit, MI 48201 (313) 962-0830, x246, 347 



325 .■.'. .•V.,.- > ro':::nl Program (:)Cience Education) 
Rochester, New York 
Eleii (4-6) / B / 1968- 

$240,000 / Xerox Corporation / 2000 

This is a special volunteer program at Xerox Corporation that brings chemists, 
physicists, technicians and engineers into inner-city classrooms. The object 
of this program is to give students a first-hand look at science. Groups of 
Xerox technical employees travel to Rochester inner-city schools biweekly to 
conduct science experiments in the classroom. The program provides an outside 
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resource to the teacher and also gives the students the opportunity to meet 
and interact with a professional scientist or enginee)". Xerox provides time 
off with pay (8 hrs. a month per person), underwrites local travel expenses to 
and from schools, has provided a lesson plan library and supplies which con- 
sultants can borrow. Volunteers are chosen by program committee not only for 
scientific knowledge and competency but also sensitivity to the children and 
ability to work with teachers and relate demonstrations to classroom curriculum. 
Program has been extended to include schools for handicapped youth. There are 
scienti st-vol unteers from a diversity of fields and backgrounds including 
handicapped, women and minority scientists. 

James R. Norton, Science Consultant Program Coordinator, 800 Phillips Road, 
Building 105, Webster, NY 14580 (716) 422-6829 
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QUESTIONNAIRE ON SCIENCE EDUCATION PROGRAMS FOR MINORITIES 
(Please feel free to continuG answering any questions on addition: 1 sheets) 

1. Name of Program 

2. Location 

3. Scientific Discipline 

4. Educational Level: elementary secondary college 

graduate ether 

Please specify grade or level within category 

5. Minority Croup (s) Involved: Black American Chicane 

Native American Puerto Rican Other 

6. How long did this project last from date of implementation? (Please give dates) 

7. vrn.^ sponsored this project? 

8. \'Jho funded this project? 

9. How many individuals participated in the program (total, as well as on 

a year to year basis)? 

10. How were the participants for this program obtained? 

11. What were the stated goals of this program? 

12. Briefly describe the methodology used toward accoir.pl ishing these goals. 

13. Did the project accomplish the desired goals? Explain. 
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A-2 

lA. Were evaluation reports of this project prepared? If so, what is 



the title of the report? 



Please send us a copy of this report, if available, 
15. uniat were the yearly and total costs of this project? _ 



16. Name of the project officer and/or any person who cn.v. be contacted for 
additional information. 

Project Officer — 



Address £< Phone 



17. Name, address and phone of respondent if different from (16) 



18. Comments. 



19. To project officer or project staff member 

If you had it to do all over again, how would you change the program 



^0. Do you chink this program is suitable for other educational levels? 
Other minority groups? If so, for which levels and groups? 



Please enclose any materials relating to this project that would assist us. 
If you have any questions about any part of this questionnaire please contact 
Ur. Shirley Malcom, Office of Opportunities in Science, AAAS , 1776 Massachusetts 
Avenue, NW, Washington, D.C. 20036, (202) 467-5761. 



ERIC 
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APPENDIX B 

LIST OF SOME 
MINORITY SCIENTIFIC 
PROFESSIONAL ASSOCIATIONS 



CHEMIbTRY: 

Natio nal Organization for the Professional Advancement of Black 

Chemists and Chemical Engineers 
President: Dr. William Guillory 

Department of Chemistr^y 

University of Utah 

Salt Lake City, Utah 84112 



DENTISTRY: 

National Dental Association 
Executive Director: Dr. E. N. Jackson 

P.O. Box 197 
/ Charlottesville, VA 22902 



ENGINEERI'MG: 

Association of Black Engi neers and Applied Scientists 
Contact: Professor Vassal Johnson 

Wayne State University 

Detroit, MI 48202 ~ 

I Committee to Increase Minority Professional s in Engineering^ , 
/ Architecture, and Technology (CIMPEAT) 

Box 1097 

Atlanta, GA 30301 

Council of Native American Architects and Engineers 
c/o Carleton Rhoades 
2431 S.W. 325th Street 
Federal Way, Washington 98003 

Los Angeles Council of Black Professional Engineers 
c/o' Benito A. Sinclair and Associates 
5768 West Pico 
Los Angeles, CA 90019 

P uerto Ri c an Engi neers' & Scientists' Societ y 

c/o Chemico ^ 
One Penn Plaza 
New York, NY 10001 
President: Mr. Angel A. Rivera 
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Society of H1 spanic Professional Engineers 

"P.O. Box 48 

Main Office 

Los Angeles, CA 90053 
President: Rodrigo T. Garcia 

Society of Native American Engineers 
c/o Professor George Thomas 
College of Engineering - Nuclear Engineering 
FATE Program (First Americans, Tomorrow's Engineers) 
University of Oklahoma 
Norman, OK 73069 



HEALTH: 

National Chicano Health Organization 

Executive Director: Mr. John Roybal 

1709 West 8th Street, Suite 517 
Los Angeles, CA 90017 



MEDICINt: 

Association of American Indian Physicians 
Executive Director: Dr. Don Jennings 

1300 McGee Drive 
Norman, OK 73069 

National Medical Association 
President: Dr. Jasper F. Williams 

2109 E Street, N.W. 

Washington, D.C. .0036 

Student National Medical Association 
2109 E Street, N.W., Suite 400 
Washington, D.C. 20037 



NURSING: 

A merican Indian Nurses Association 
President: Ms. Martha Primeaux 

2241 West Lindsey, Suite 502 

Norman, OK 73069 



OPTOi'iETRY: 

Nationa l Optomet ric /\ssoc1 ation 
3736 Main Street, Box F 
Fast Chicago, IN 46312 



ERIC 
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PHARMACEUTICS: 

National Pharmaceutical Association 
Howard University 
Washington, D.C. 20001 



PHYSICS: 

National Association of Black Physicists 
Contact: Dr. Ronald Mickens 

Physics Department 

Fisk University 

Nashville, TN 37203 



PSYCHOLOGY: 

Association of Asian-American Psychologists 
Head: Dr. Robert Chin 

Department of Psychology 

Boston University 

Boston, MA 02167 

Association of Black Psychologists 
Administrator: Ms. Patricia Coppock 
P.O. Box 2929 

Washington, D.C. 20002 

Association of Psychologists for La Raza 
Head: Dr. Floyd Martinez 

Boulder City Mental Health Clinic 

1333 Iris 

Boulder, CO 80203 

Network of Indian Psychologi sts 
Head: Dr. Carolyn Attneave 

Department of Psychology 

University of Washington 

Seattle, WA 98185 



SCIENCE: 

National Institute of Science 

Executive Secretary: Dr. Shelbert Smith 

Department of Chemistry 
Central State University 
Wilberforce, OH 45384 
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Organization of Black Scientists 
P.O. Box 8715 
Washington, D.C. 20011 

Society for the Advancement of Chlcanos and Native Americans 

in Science and Engineering 
President: Dr. Alonzo C. Atencio 

Assistant Dean for Student Affairs 

University of New Mexico School of Medicine 

P.O. Box 3831 

Albuquerque, NM 87110 



TECHNOLOGY: 



National Technical Association 



President: Mr. Edward Taylor 

3310 Georgia Avenue, N.W. 
.Washington, D.C. 20010 



APPENDIK C 



SUHMARy OF 
PROFESSIONAL ORGANIZATION I 



GENERAL ORGANIZATIONS 



AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF SCIENCE 

1776 Massachusetts Ave., N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20036 
202 467-M96 



NATIONAL SCIENCE TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 

1742 Connecticut Ave., N,W. 
Washington, D.C. 20009 
202 265-4150 



Committee on Opportunities in Science. Office of 
Opportuntunities in Science. Clearinghouse for 
information on minorities, women, and handicapped 
in science. Project on Native Americans in Science. 
Rosters of Hinority and Women Professionals ; TJie 
Double Bind: The Price of Being alinority Woman in 
Science; Inventory of Programs in Science for ffinority 
Students, 1960-1975 ; Barriers Obstructing the Entry 
of Native Americans fnto the Natural Sciences ; and 
assorted papers. 

Continuing interest in minority science education; 
topic occupies major part of each annual meeting 
program. American Black Scientists and Inventors , 
and other publications. 



BIOLOGICAL SCIENCES ORGANIZATIONS 



AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF IMMUNOLOGISTS 

College of Medicine 
New York University 
550 First Avenue 
New, Newyork 10016 
212 679-3200 Ext. 2522 



Committee for Women and Minority Group Immunologists. 
Survey of Minority Group Immunologists. 



7; 



mil^ P!iYS10LOb:C/iL m\ 



Bethesdd 200 i 4 
301 530-7070 



mMI^ SOCIETY OFBIOLOG 



C'1[i''lSIS 



50 P.ockvii'ie ike 
Betnesda, lio. 20r 

Af'!F'<lCAiJ >OCItTi f'^; f'\RO5IOL0Gy 



1913 [ye SUvc., it. 
Hashington, D, C, 
202 833-9680 



Porter Dovelo[ient Committee, Porter Development 
Program. FellowshiD^-^ institutional improvement 
visitipi: prof e';s'n": hips, cooperative teaching 
pre 



Coiiitt: ■ on minorities, Visiting Lecturers. 
Pegislry of Hir.ority Group Biochemists. 



General placement sei /;ce i^ith optiona' minority 
identification, 



BOTAfllCAL SOClEI'i' OF mM! 

New York Botanic 
Bronx, V. mi 
■ 212 220-8626 



Pl:ins to include tjuestions about minorities 
proijranis at graduate degree-granting institutions 
in next edition of Guide to Graduate Study in 
Botany in the U.S. and Canada. 



PHYSICAL SCIEflCES 



AMERlCAfi CHEMICAL SOCIETY 

1155 Sixteenth St., 'I.W, 
Washington, D.C. 20005 
^ 202 8724600 
, ,ERIC 



Catalyst of Project SEED. Mew career brochure. 



m\m GEOLOGICAL Ii^STITUTE 

5205 Leesbur^ Pi^.e 
Falls Church, Va. 



Advisory Coiiiiiiittee to AGI Minority Participation 
Program. Fellowships, career packets, and ollicc 
activities. 



Committee on I'linorities arid Woiiien, 



1901 ntreet, II 
Washington, D.C, 20 
202 331-0370 



msiim wmm. of PiiYSic,^ 



Coiiiiirittee on f'inoritie^:. 



335 East 45th St, 
^lew 'fork, II lOi 
212 585-1940 



Coiiiiiiittee on Minorities, 



45 Seacon Street 
Lcstoii, Hass. 02103 



mnm imm. mw 

244 E, Ogcen Avenue 
Hinsdale, HI. 60521 



riFED ('luclear Engineering Education t;>: :e 
Oisaovantaged) Program and Coiiiiiiittee, r'ians 
for scholarships through the NEED program. 



mm PHYSICAL SOCIEi 



Coiriittee on Minorities 



335 East 45th Street 
fh/york, II mi 
212 685-9422 
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GKLOGICAl. SOCIEJy OF AMFPJ 

330O Ponrose Place 
Boiildcr, Colorado 8030 



Conimittee on Hioority Participation in the 
Earth Scionces. 



himm mm of civil EfiGifii-Efi. 



345 East m St, 
te york, N,y, 10017 
212 PL2- 



mmM sofiEjy for engine eri^ic education 

Suite 400, One Dupont Circle fi.W. 
Washinqtori, D.C. 20036 
202 293-7030' 



rrnc i 



DEl'ELOPifNT 

345 L t7th St, 
^•lewyo , II 10017 
212 644-7685 

imim SOCIETY OF mmiii 

345 East 47t^ St, 
liew fori;, II 100 
212 644- 7650 



Cooiittee on Minority Programs developed and 

organized program guides; oiany local chapters 
involved, ASCE/Notre Dame Camp^Scholarship 
Program. 



Black Engineering Colleges Development 
American Indians in Engineering Committee 
Demonstration Project. Task Force on 
in Engineering, 



111 
and 
ities 



Provides facilities and support for the national 
headquarters of ME3 (Hinority Engineering Education 



Effort). Administers MITE (Minority Introduction 
to Engineering) summer programs for minority 
pro-college youth. 



Projects: a brochure and career guidance kit, 
It in Engineering, 



15. 
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East -^/tii St, 
flow Yort, 'l.y, 1001/ 

i;'l'i ■/o!.;!j 



'•r-.il'TE OF ELECTRICS. rLttriROt 



Colli ttee on [ducation has broad interest in 
minorities and i«n, 



315 East 47tli St. 

fj V 



\''-mim\u'i or frofessio^i^l f^ig^ifer^ 



'im \: St., 



'/lasliifKjton, C,C, l'OC 
?02 331~/O20 



/![[i[FaL Of;G/lhi/A!10uF 



■'"ask force to identify protlems decided to worF at 
local level. SoiriC local chapters involved througti 
Cciiiunity Action Prograns, 



.V^FfiiC^;:! ^.'iOCl^^iO:; of COLFFGFj of irrpared I^^^iltMliMi'^.*'!.!"'. ^'i!F'1i^'^' 



^630 ''unLyo!':ery Ave,, Oyite 201 
BethGsda, Flo, 2-01^ 

TciHTio;; Oimum OFFiOAt coflfgff 



:i:ie Duoont Circle, '{.'m, 
:. .Oiirytoii, CO, 2-03F 



Office of F'inority Mfai^^ I|m:tyiIMil°i!l^i^. 
t o Increase Educa tionalJ: ,;o;;tiinit^ foiJiinori"tLes_ 
iF the Heal th Professions, Hno^i ; " 
OSortiinit'fes'in IJ,5. Medical jcnoois. 
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AMI\-[I\F M\ii\\ jiiideiil "iipijri.uiiil.y Un\\\ dufifiifilM 



535 n. Dearborn St, 
Chicago, 111. 50bH' 



ii:; / 



AI-I[RICAH f'lATII[MATICfl '.OCirn' Coiniiiittf- o-^ iVffiniiative Action Procedures, 

Coi'-'iiittee • ijiiployiiierit 1 Educational Policy. 
p.O, Box 6248 i\\Mh\^ Jo'f^t^ Coiiiiiiittee on [iiiployiiient. 
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Index of Entrvjs by Lducotioricil Level 



A. Elen)entar7 K-6 or K-8: 5, 16, 44, 46, 47, 71, 88, 97, 120, 137, 133, 194, 204, ?07, 
237, 248, 254, 261, 270, 274, 283, 300, 325, p. 12 

B. Jr. High 7-9: 39, 66, 77, 187, ?1 3, 234, 302 

C. High School 9-12 or 10-12 or 7-12: 4, 14 , 42, 56, 79, 82, 85, 91, 93, 103, 1 07, 1 10, 
111, 1 1 4, 1 15, 1 21, 125, 1 28, 1 30, 132, 1 41, 143, 148, 1 49, 150, 152, 153, 1 55, 167, 
169, 1 72, 1 73, 200, 208, 218, 219, 222, 238, 241 , 244, 255, 256, 262, 263, 264, 266, 
267, 273, 277, 292, 293, 296, 303 , 310 , 31 1, 314, 31 8, 319, p. 15 

D. Post-Sec. Non-Collegiate: 188, 258 

E. Collegiate (Under-graduate) : 9, 10, 1 1, 1 2, 13, 19, 20, 21 , 22, 24, 25, 26, 27, 38, 
50, 52, 53, 54, 57, 58, 60, 61, 64, 67, 68, 69, 73, 80, 81, 83, 84, 86, 87, 89, 92, 
94, 95, 96, 100, 101, 102, 104, 105, 106, 108, 113, 116, 119, 123, 126, 127, 131, 133, 
134, 136, 139, 140, 142, 146, 158, 159, 160, 161, 163, 164, 170, 171, 174, 175, 176, 
177, 178, 179, 180, 189, 190, 191, 192, 193, 198, 201, 206, 209, 210, 215, 216. 217, 
220, 221, 223, 226, 227, 228, 229, 232, 235, 242, 243, 261, 252, 253, 257, 259, 260, 
265, 268, 271, 272, 276, 278, 279, 281, 282, 284, 285, 286, 287, 289, 291, 294, 295, 
298, 299, 301, 304, 305, 306, 308, 309, 312, 313, 315, 316, 317, 320, 321, 323, 324, 
pp. 11, 12, 13, 14 

F. Conegiate--graduate: 40, 45, 55, b9 , 62 , 98, 99, 1 18, 1 35, 186, 202, 233, 245, 
247, pp. 13, 15 

G. Collegiate— Professional schools: 23, 63, 117, 165, 236, 246, 249 

H. Conegiate--Graduate teacher education: 65, 72, 1 29, 307, 322 

J. Comb. C, E (High School . 9-12, 10-12 or 7-12; Col lege--Under-graduate) : 15, 17, 41, 
109, 1 56, 168, 196, 197,^199, 211, 214, 224, 269 

K. Comb. C, E, G (High School 9-12, 10-12 or 7-12; Col lGgiate--Under-gradua te ; Collegiate- 
Professional schools): 1, 6, 147, IGl , 1S2 

L. Comb. E, F (Col legia te--Under-graduate ; Collegiate— graduate) : 7, 74, 122, 145, 154, 
157, 162, 183, 184, 297 

M. Comb. A, B, C (Elementary K-6 or K-8; Jr. High 7-9; High School 9-12 or 10-12 or 7-12): 

48, 75, 76, 78, 90, 124, 151 , 185, 195, 205, 212, 239, 240, 275 

f 

N. Comb. C, D, E (High School 9-12, 10-12 or 7-12; Post Secondary, Non-Collegiate, 
Conegiate--Under-qraduate) : 321 , 288 

0. ComD. E, F, G (Collegiate--Under-graduate : Col legi atG--graduate ; Col 1 egi ate--Profession 
al schools): 18, 70 

P. Comb. C, E, F (High School 9-12, 10-12 or 7-12; Col legiate--Under-graduate; Collegiace- 
graduate): 49 

Q. Comb. C, D (with or without D) , E, F, G (High School 9-12, 10-12 or 7-12; Post-Second- 
ary; Non-Collegiate; Col legiate--Under-graduate; Col 1 egi ate--graduate ; Conegiate--Pro- 
fessional schools): 144 

R. Comb. E, G (Col legia te--Under-graduate ; Collegiate--professional schools): 8, 250, 290 

Y. All Levels: 51, 280 

Z. Other: 112, 166, 203, 230 
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Ir.dex ol Entries by Discipli'io 

ALL SCIENCLS: 115, 176, pp. 11, 12, 14 

ALLIEU HEALTH FIELDS: 131 , p. 14 
ASTRONOMY, SPACE SCIENCES: 151 
BIOCHEMISTRY: 135, 298 

BIOLOGY: 26, 27, 94, 127, 178, 192, 253, ?72, 315 

BIOMLDICIML: 28, 29, 30, 31, 32, 89, Mn , i:7, 158, 159, 160, 161, 162, 163, 164, IfM^ 
215, 235, 252, 282, p. 13 

CHEMISTPY: 4, 42, 43, 45, 95, 99 , 118, 1 34, 136 , 201 , 238, 241 , 321 , 324 
COMBINATION OF ALLIED FIELDS: 49 , 50, 6 1 , 62, 74, 171 , 234 
COMB. ALLIED FIELDS/HEALTH/DIETETICS/NUTRITION: 46, 28-1 

COMB. ALLIED FIELDS/SCIENCE: 17, 57, 59, 76, 92, ill, 126, 148, 149, 179, 202, 214, 

25/, 263, 293, 299 , 302, 303, 304 

COMB. ALLIED FIELDS/SCIENCE/HEALTII: 262 , 308 

COMB. BIOMEDICINE, ENVIRONMENTAL: 198 

COMB. DENTAL HYGIEME/TECHNOLOGY , OCCUPATIONAL/PHYSICAL THERAPY, X-P^Y/MEDI CAL AND/OR 
OTHER TECHNOLOGY: 285 

COMB. OCEANOGRAPHY/MARINE SCIENCE/AQUACULTURE, NURSING, X-RAY/MEDICAL TECHNOLOGY: 67 

COMB OCEANOGRAPHY/rWRINE SCIENCE/AQUACULTURE, WILDLIFE (INCLUDING FISHERIES), ENVIRON- 
MENTAL (i.e., NATURAL RESOURCES); 165, 190, 246, 278, 288 

COMBINATION SCIENCES: 5, 12. 20, 25, 38, 39 , 40, 53 54, 58 75, 119 , 121 , 142, 1 74, 175, 

177, 193, 208, 239, 240, 260, 254, 265, 266, 269, 271, 289, 296, 317 

COMPUTER SCIENCE: 64, 122, 143, 155 

DENTISTRY; 117, 290 

ENGINEERING: 7, 8, 11, 14, 19, 24, G2 56 60 68, 69 77 78 " eu, 81, 82 83, 8^. 

87 91 93 114 125, 128, 141, 150, 153, 167, 158, 169, 1^0, 172, 173, 85, las J], 
S99,2i0, 211/123, 218, 219, 220, 230, 233, 243, 259, 276, 295, 306, 309, 310, 314, 5lb, 
319', 323, pp. 11, 15 

ENVIRONr-lENTAL- 16, 47, 86, 90, 194, 15-o, 237, 248, 254, 273, 307 
FORESTRY: 206, 221 , 313 

GENERAL HEALTH/PRE-MEDICINE , DENTISTRY: 5 9; 10, 15, 18, ^J'/l' 10°' JOl' f , 103^ V' 
inc iHA in? lin 11? 116 123 132, 144 , 145, 146, 147, 166, 186, 196 , 19/, J, a'', 
522: 223,' 224', 22?: 225', 225; 228! 242, m\ 281 , 286, 287, 292, 301 , 311, 3 2 

GEOGRAPHY: 55 

GEOLOGY/GEOPHYSICS: 154, 156 
GEOCHEM/GEOPHYSICS: 96 
HEALTH EDUCATION: 51 

INDUSTRIAL TECHNOLOGY: 21, 130, 229, 231, 258 
MEDICINE: 63, 181 , 236, 249 
METEOROLOGY/ATMOSPHERIC SCIENCES: 294 
NURSING: 70, 133, 180, 232, 291, 318 
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Index of Entries by Discipline, cont. 

OCEANOGRAPHY/MARiru: SCICNCE (or M. B . )/AQUAaJLTUR[: : 139, 200 
OPTOMETRY: 1 
PHARMACY: 13, 108 

PHYSICS: 113, 209. 251, 297, 300, 318 
PHYSIOLOGY: 216 
PSYCHOLOGY: 93, 245, 24 7 

SCIENCE COUNSELING, ENGINEER COUNSELING: 129, 143, 152, 267, p. 12 
SCIENCE EDUCATION: 65, 72, 120, 183, 261, 279, 280, 322, 325 
VETERINARY, PRE-VETERI NARY MEDICINE: 109, 182, 250, 305 

OTHER - GENERAL: 2, 22, 35, 37, 44, 48, 66, 71, 88, 97, ]?/\ 137 us 187 181^ 
205, 207, 21^ 268, 270, 274, 275, 283 



ASSOCIATION 
l-^OR THE 
ADVA.NCEM1CN1 
OF SCIENCK 




'1 1 : II !< i i 1 1 I \ . V XS is ; hi ' 

' 'I' 1 ' i • . 1( I . i i M: ; :m Ml t • i m ■ ! i ■ ! 1 
' i ! i< • n y ■.\ i ; ! 1 1"- ' .( ^1 H I ; : It 1 i - 

i'!f;;tl !::.-:;;(nT'.. !i is ;i!s,, 
w I s :., ! - t. ■ ;m I i< .11 , ,{ 

Ml ■ : ;1 : ! :> ^ > ; ■ s i n , mi ' : < >! i s \^ 1 1 i i 
MU) ;i M : ! i.i ? cti -.^ :rs 
t : ; li ; 1 ( MM ' ; • M : 1 : ( ' ^ , < ■ ' > \ • m m : 1 1 t I n ■ 
' ' ::t : rt- ■ v' im i : : i . . t ! I : t ■ 1 1 m M i r.i ! 

M ; 1' i u M M I --.i Mr M II -t -s . < M 1 1 I M ' t M ' - 

M-.-.i i . MliplrV!! ;.M A A A ^> 
' ' Mt • rs ; ! s : ! 1 i ; 'M 1 1 1 1 Mt ! : ■ i ♦ m : i h< m's 
M V' 1 1 . •( ■ : M M M • ! ;hm: t M' sr 1 1 mi t 1 1 u - 

I Ml; I M 1 : : M 1 ;.• M i.i'i n i i.'Ji [ M.'M-;i ins 
I'M' : I K ■ I 'V } 1. 1 1 IS h 1 : 1 ;i : K ! 1 1 1 1 1 m'- 
( ■ i i;i : 1 M t ' ' '1 i 1 i t ■;! ^. i ! i si m t m ) ( ■« • ; i i u i 
( ' Mi.'. : ; ir( MM n ! ^ ;i in 1 in t ! n ' i )i ih i ir 

II iuit M'st M in i 1 1 ii.^ Mini M pt M'f( m;i- 
t lull ^;r M'in sM A A AS IM< mh- 
lirrship inrlvntcs (li<' wM'ckly 
jMurrial SCIKNCI^J and thr ('p- 
pt >rt unity t < > p;i rl nnp; 1 1 c ni < >(n ' 
of I 1h' :^ 1 A A AS S.m.m n )ns of t he 
/\ss( >iMa 1 1< Ml that tMnhi'McM' thr 
})asu' tn'l'is uf s(MiMU'r ami 
( • iiL^ I n < M ' r 1 n l; . McnibiaMs also 
t a kc pa rt in pri ».L;i"ains t iiat 
CMiit ril)iit(' tMvva I'd t h< ' si » 1 n t n )ii 
I >\' pr< th ! (Mus a tT( 'ct i MLi. in )t * i n ly 
thr S(M« Mit 1 1 1( ' ( ■Mill iiu 1 Ml I ,\' hut 
St >r\( '\y as a wlinh m 



r'f M" t art h«M' i nt( uMninl n mi ain Mit 
/\AAS. write 

/\ A AS M< Mil l)(M-sh I p 
1 )epa rl in* Ml t 
la la Massachusetts A\mm. N AW 
Washuputoii. D.C. :^f)00;) 



A A AS provides foi* the interch;in<;o of infor- 
mat ion of concei n to scientists uiui to society 
through: 

• S( ' 1 l'!X( ' h. the w fch; ly inni nMMM in • \\ h n-h ra iMMen 

1 ! ' ■ 1 u 1 1 1 1 VM ■ ;uM ! t ' 1 es a I n I u p - ! i )-da! ♦ ' !'( -p* > iM ^, < a i t < )pn■^. 
M ■ n 1 i s'Mn ! M M 1 n ! ;i 1 )( M 1 1 M a • se m m 1 1 1 1 a ■ w i )r h i . 

• (lie ,• \ t Ml I M I \ M t n M la 1 M n( M 1 in;, w h irl i | )ri )\a< ins a 

t( MMnu It M' the p i'es( M 1 1 a 1 n M 1 i ) 1' sy i n pi is i a ami Inrl uj'us 

'Ml '((Mil ■ I) ■ \ M > 1 i ) p M ! e I 1 t ^, U 1 S( S I • M ( ■( M ; | U( i I U t < MM I n 'f I 

I ; n , 1 ■ a . s 1 , I ; ; • , II p I , i u • \ ! s Ml n ' ' , t M ; ( I ; I {' I ( ■ r ! s ( ) r n M a s a 
in hs 

• t ht ■ (p 1 a ['I i M'l.\- r» •\Muvv laaipazi j a SC ' li-lN ( M'OOKS \- 
!■' 1 h M S. t i 1 r Sn a M int ' Mi h )|\ hn; t s. ami Sn n mk - a }i )r 

S( M Ml -t \- vv li n ■ li !'r\at 'W < ) !■ a 1 a i< ' 1 a t a ami hst the h» '^a 
M M I M n 'r ! )( n li: s. f 1 1 M n^ a in ! n ' !a f ( m i a rt a ■ h 's { a i rri m 1 1 

a \ a ! i a i ) h ' . 

» 1 a InM pM i u ma t a ) 11-, si u • h a^; t h a S( m r i n a A '( a a [ )( m n i i a 
MM ( 's WM 1 n ' h (hah with n im l km 1 1 1 1 i p las ( ( m n M'n, \m I'( kx 1 . 
pepa 1 a t n ) 1 1. i ua t ari a is. r leut r( )ii a -.s ). the A .A AS 
Sal ra I » '( i Sy in p( >mi t S(mm< 's a in 1 t ha A .A AS A i ui a )t a p( ' 
S< MMi '.^^ n n Ml! t ha .A n n a a I X a t a "Ma 1 M ai 't uiu ) w h lah 
' ' 1 1 * M' a !)r( Mn i pt M'spt •< M i \a ■ ii i t h a t a ■ h ! s ot' s( a t m na • a i a 1 
1 1 a ■ h a ' 1 1 1 a^.\M ami hi >< >ks a n( i r< 'p( )i*t s ( fu >[)< Mua 1 t,( ip ics 
I sunh as srnMit 1 1 u' t'r«M ■< h mi ; ai a! raspj ) n si h 1 1 1 1 y a nd 
r' "'t Mt II 'h 1 a in 1 1 la.; a i tin' pa hi la a i a I | an \"a t « ' s( a* 1 1 m's ). 



AAAS supports various pi'ograms and activi- 
ties that are concerned with national and 
international science policy, education, and 
employment opportunities by: 

• uu'niu natninai am". muMMnal pal iay-niak(M's t ha 
s(MiMn-»' ta'Ms thay uani ihr(Ma.';k sp«aaal saiainars 
a I a 1 t 1 a ' ( '( )ii^ rassn aia ! I-'al h a\"s Pim )<;M"a in . 

• pi"' )\M< 1 1 iia tor a ins i ai suah pfMhUans as s(M(mi t i I'la 
fraailMiii ami rnspf )usih 1 1 it \M thn laical and tanhnicail 
a n pi a Mil a MIS of waa t In a- la odi fuai I ion . I ha iia pi i(Ml- 
t n mis ( >ld MaM'L:.,\- ( ia\a dopnnai t i ii t iia v\a >st . a nd inor(M 

• nday ini; r( dial) la s(a(Mi(a> in for mat ion to the naws 
na 'd la . 

• pj'oniot ! n i; pi i hi ic u i id* a'St a in h ai^' of sea ( mum • and 
1 ai [)ro\a n u s(a*-M aa' (air r na 1 1 a in t ha s(dio< )ls. 

^ nn pr( I vaiiL:. in t nrnat ion a 1 ca )ap(M'a t ion a an )n,i;- s(aan- 
1 1st s t !i r( ) 1 1 L^h 1 n nciva lua> v(Mitiir(^s like lln^ new 
int <M"- AinarKMin trilmuiial jauiaial 1 NTMiiC ll^N Cd A . 

• ( M\ pa n( I in LI. t ha opport a n 1 1 1 ( 's a va 1 1 ahla to in i aori t a:s, 
wo nn aa a nd t ha ha mlKMippad i a a ! I f adds ( d" scaam 'a 
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